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EDITOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



Fsw remarks can be needed, in addition to thoee which 
the Translator has stated, to explain the objects of introdu- 
cing the Oratorical " Portraits" of Viscount de Cormenin, to 
(be American people. So far as the prevalent fever for 
book-making might furnish an explanation, it would be suf- 
ficient to say, that no work issued in Europe for some years 
past, has been more extensively popular than these singular 
and powerful sketches, or ** Portraits," as the Author nx>re 
aptly entitles them. They originally appeared at Paris 
under the signature of '* Timon," and, with various brilliant 
political pamphlets under the same name, attracted extraor- 
dinary attention. Sixteen or eighteen editions have since 
been published at Paris, and twelve separate editions at 
Brussels ; and by examining the various sketches of the pub- 
lie men of France that have appeared lately in the English 
periodicals, it would be found that many of their most enec- 
tive limnings have been transferred from Cormenin. This 
popularity has been owing, not more to the quality and 
distinction of the characters portrayed, than to the orig- 
inal and striking style of their portraiture. With very 
great and powerful discrimination, a singular logical acute- 
ness, perspicuity, and frequent eloquence, "Timon" dis- 
plays a scornful elegance, a subtile force of sarcasm, and 
erace of badinage, not excelled by any writer since Voltaire. 
It is power, concealed in a garb of lightness — the blow is felt 
when only the rustling of the robes is seen. His skill in 
characterization has not been surpassed. 

Several of the Sketches are of Oratois previous to the 
age of Cormenin. Of these the first two, of Mirabeau and 
Danton, are, in themselves, among the finest specimens of 
descriptive oratory ; and the third is the only good represen- 
tation yet given of the extraordinary military eloquence of 
Napoleon. Of the modern Orators, the author's limnings of 
Lamartine, Thiers,. Guizot, and O'Connell — ^the only foreign- 
er admitted to the gallery — will attract particular attention , 
and those of Manuel, Constant, Coll ard, and others less known 
to us, must be acknowledged models of political portraiture. 
Bat, aside from the evident popular qualities of the book, 
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tbfcmffh i\Ht\f ffwn i^Ahian mui iMr riwn \\i4$rkium* (H 
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«n4 p<»fkMbttl writing, iitik^« fl^jii^h i;(rAv«( *nil t^fwmftf H 
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mind prMfMTMM^w^ in itM ^uriMMirtnirMi^ » rrKiMi<tfii^lt#iFnt qunlity ; 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Two or three objects have been principally contemplated 
in the introduction of this celebrated book to the American 
public : they relate to the Nature of the subject, the Execu- 
tion of the original, and the Aim of the translation. 

The importance of the Oratorical art it would doubtless be 
superfluous to urge upon a community wherein, daily, even 
its semblance is seen to command that political considera- 
tion which is accessible only to birth, or to fortune, or (but 
rarer alas !) to wisdom, in other conditions of society ; of its 
productive value, at least in this personal respect, our read- 
ers are all sufficiently sensible. But the urgency, espe- 
cially of the public interest, for something more of the real- 
ity^ is felt, perhaps, not so generally ; and by fewer still con- 
ceived, the proper mode and means of atlainfng it. 

To such a situation and purpose nothing could well be 
more suitable than the treatise of de Cormenin ; as should, 
indeed, be expected from a man of European distinction in 
nearly all the qualifications, practical as well as theoretical, 
for the task. Of the two Parts, into which it is divided, the 
present publication contains but the Second. The First lays 
down the Principles and Precepts, and in the several species 
of eloquence, the Forensic, Military, Pulpit, Popular as well 
as the Parliamentary — ^including, also, the " Tactics" of par- 
ties, of deliberative assemblies, of Opposition and Ministerial 
policy ; all which the Portraits, here presented, were meant 
to illustrate by example, in a corresponding series. And 
this was the methodical arrangement, undoubtedly. But 
the inverse qrder is better adapted, probably, to the readers 
of this translation. And, at all events, the counterpart may 
be expected to follow soon— composing a volume of nearly 
equal size. 



X TEANSLATOr's PREfACE. 

Besides the interest of the matter, the work presents, mate* 
over, in its method and style, a consummate model, espe- 
cially for political writing, that is to say the writing which 
is long to remain in chief request in our country. This fea- 
ture must be obvious to the least instructed of the readers. 
It is, in fact, as a writer unapproached in the combination 
of dialectical precision with amplitude of view, of pol- 
ished and even courteous elegance of language with the 
most truculent severity of invective, and of pioturesqueness 
of expression with profundity of thought — it is for this that 
the author's name, or rather pseudonyme, is renowned, in 
even Europe, rather than for his qualities, scarce less eminent, 
as statesman and jurist. But more express than his gen- 
eral example, we are furnished, in the didactic part alluded 
to, with a chapter devoted to the regular institution of polit- 
ical writing. 

To evince the deplorable need of amendment in this par- 
ticular also, it is not necessary, and were invidious, to go 
into the actual character of this principal branch of oar lit- 
erature. If it have any, one might describe it — a confused 
' compost of the hacknied and half-obsolete forms and phrase- 
ology of British journalism and politics, always without sjrs- 
tem, frequently without signification, utterly without style. 
Evidence of this will occur, indirectly, in the following 
pages, where care has been taken, with this very view, to 
render several terms of the original, chiefly political, ao* 
cording to reason and the analogy, rather than the cormpt 
practice, of our idiom. And if the reader, when his atten- 
tion shall probably be arrested by such as '* strange," will, 
instead of dismissing them for French fantades, butoomparsT 
them intelligently with the word he would have expeotad 
according to popular usage, he will find this contrast open 
curious gleams into the real condition of much of our politi- 
cal and juridical terminology. It must be suggestive to him i 
of still more than this. He will doubtless proceed to adc i 
himself, ho^«.the French, a people so much younger politi* \ 
cally than the English race, have yet already coma Id be ^ 
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our masters in the dialects of politics and of administraUon, 
•8 well as of fashion and cookery ? The inevitable an- 
swer will lead him to generalize his inference of defective- 
ness, from a special department, to the body, of our language ; 
and will, at the same time, strikingly exhibit, by results of 
fact, what is so difficult of direct demonstration — the im- 
mense and universal advantages of a logical and scientific 
superiority of language. * 

To direct the thoughtful reader's attention to this compar- 
ative deficiency, not alone of our political, but also of our 
popular and literary vocabulary, was the third object, above- 
mentioned, proposed by this publication. Or rather, it was 
to inculcate by a slight example, the most efficient, perhaps. 
Of at least the most available mode of gradually supplying 
it — ^I mean mtelligent iransIaUon. Translation amongst us 
— and the reproach may be extended to England — since it 
has become a mere handcrafl, is but a wretched travesty, at 
least in books of the SBsthetical kind. Especially is this the 
case with versions from the French, in consequence chiefly 
of the disparity of development alluded to, between the lan- 
guages. Now, this mutilation, besides the implied insult to 
the " reading public" and the flagrant outrage upon the au- 
thor, is censurable, moreover, in neglecting, in abusing, this 
excellent means of amending and enriching the vernacular 
language, excellent especially when the dialect of the origi- 
nal is, like the French, the more advanced. But the ex- 
cuse is ready and recognized. Idiomatic expressions are to 
be insurmountably reverenced, says one of those pedantic 
superstitions which, in language, as well as law, politics 
and the rest, would ever have the manhood of the mind still 
move in the go-car of its infancy. To hear the herd of our 
critics descant upon, as beauties of the language, what are 
really badges of its barbarism — necessarily vulgarities of the 
populace before they became refinements of the purists- 
do you not fancy a crowd of cripples who, though now 
quite healed by the unconscious overflow of the Siloan wa- 
tera of advancing science, should not only persist in using 
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the cnitobM inttoad of tbeir legi, but limp aboaC 
themtelTM Qpoo their enlighteoed preferaioe, and j 
it to all aioond t 

But the mibjeot is too laige tor this place. Be the prf^-* 
dple as it majy to any ooe really competent to tranahte (att 
acoompliahment by the way not ao eommoa perhapaaaaMit 
people think) theae peculiaritiea of ezpreaaioQ can oAr H^ 
tie or no difficulty, in dialecta come, to the atage of nat»i 
rity to^>wn a literature worth translating. To espUa 
briefly : Idiomay aa they take rise firom an extremely eos^ 
Crete state of the language, ao tend to disiqipear with ili 
profioienoy in generalisation ; thus we find no idioms in 
the language of philosophy and aoieoce* In the meraly 
literary and popular phrasedogy, the epuration proceeds 
Tariously, according aa they are idioroa of pkrtue^ or only 
of terms. The former beghi to drop off at an eariier atage 
of logical refinement, and fiUl into utter disuse. Already, 
no English writer would Y«iture to use the greater pait 
of even the fiunoua idioma of Addimn, though atill cant* 
ing about them, mechanically, aa the last perfeotkma of the 
language. And amongst ourselTes, what educated writer or 
talker now emplojrs the American idioms of Sam Slick» ftr 
example? — ^which, howerer, would no doubt have been, to- 
day, in a fair way of becoming the Addisonian elegandea of 
our men of letters, had our society been left, in anjrthingy 
to the natural growth, and had not the language eapeciallj 
been under the wholesome control, or the nipping criticisniy 
of British literature. Inaccuracy or uncouthneas in our 
translations, then, should find no excuse on the score of idioms 
of this class; of which any that remain still in use are for the 
most part general maxims of common sense, such ss proverbs, 
and susceptible, by reason of this universality, of being ren- 
dered by equivalent, when not by analogical, expressions. 

The idioms of word or term are more permanent and form 
in fact the chief part of the difficulty in question. In these 
the progression operates, not aa in the other by decay, but 
by a species of tranaformation. And the reaaon ia condu. 
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nve. The idiom of phrase is a eomlrinationy good for only 
a special purpose, with which it must consequently cease ; 
whereas the word is an element, and thus equally adapts itself 
to other combinations or modifications. Now, it is precisely 
in the imperfect development of these derivative forms, in 
the deficiency of its abstract and generalized vocabulary, 
that our language, and our translators (from the French es- 
pecially) seem both to be at fault. But this is ordinarily 
remediable under the guidance of analogy, and nolTonly so 
legitimately, but laudably. The process has received special 
attention in the following version. And if we duly consider 
the characteristic refinements of style together with the 
evanescent metaphysics of moral portraiture, which make this 
hook perhaps the most difiicult in any language to translate, 
it will be allowed that the experiment has been put fairly to 
the test. If at all successful, it may lead our translators to 
attempt, or at least the public to exact, more care in the 
manufacture of this the present, and indeed prospective, sta- 
ple of our original or unpilfered literature. Not, however, 
that I pretend the translation does not remain very suscep- 
tible of improvement, as I have found but too sensibly on a 
running revisal of the proofs. In truth it was done hastily, 
and with the design of ulterior correction, which has been 
precluded by* other engagements deemed of more conse- 
quence. At the same time, I do not decline the respon- 
sibility at least of two qualities, which it may look, indeed, 
like satire to profess : The diction is English ; the thought 
w theU of the Author, not merely in substance hut even form. 

In avering fidelity, I should in rigor perhaps except a few 
efiiisions of transcendental democracy ; which, though ex- 
cellent, of course, upon occasion, I took the liberty of sup- 
pressing, al the suggestion of the proverb against " carrying 
coals to Newcastle." 

But here the responsibility of the translator ends. For 
the residue of the contents, the credit (or otherwise) is 
fidrly due to the publishers, who, with the friend whose 
name is affixed as editor, have (in consequence of the en- 
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gagetneatfl alluded to) discharged me of all attention to 
the de'tails of publication. 

As to the general merits of the work itself with these few 
observations, I leave them to the readers to appreciate, or 
perhaps only postpone them to the issue of the other volume, 
I close with transcribing from a late Paris Journal (le No* 
Uondt) the following notice of the work, announcing the w^ 
ieenth edition. 

" What remains, at this day, to be said of the Idvre dea 
Oraieurs, except that it has proved a fortune to the publisher, 
and a source of new triumphs to the author : the rapid sale 
of Hfleen editions speaks abundantly the opini(Hi of the pub- 
lic. But with M. PB CoRMENiN the editions succeed each 
other without being alike. He touches and retouches un- 
ceasingly his elaborate pages ; he adds, retrenches, trans- 
poses, polishes : he is eminently the writer of the file and 
smoothing.plane (de la lime et du robot,) a rare merit in our 
days, and which evinces in the author a proper respect &r 
both the public and himself. 

<< The edition now issued contains some new Portraits, or 
rather outlines, in the modest expression of the author. For 
as Boon as an orator appears, < Timon' takes his pencil, draws 
a profile, sketches a head, completes a bust according to the 
rank assigned to each in the parliamentary hierarchy. Thus 
does he constantly keep up to the current of parliamentary 
life, though, in truth, at present, neither active nor brilliant 
And as the sessions march on, the < Book of the Orators' 
marches with them, advancing daily more and more in pub- 
lic admiration, and above all, in pecuniary productiveness.'' 

The Translator. 
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Mratory. But every nation has its peculiar te 
ent and tastes, which must be regarded m 
p up our judgments. Indeed, the language it* 
' diflkrent countries compels a widely different 
nd manner. To the cold and immobile Eng« 
Dy the eloquence of Italy appears like fix>thy 
lalion ; while to the latter, the passionless man- 
id naked argument of the former, seem tame 
mmonplace. No man of sense would harangue 
«ich, with their volatile feelings and love of 
effect, in the same manner he would the Dutch 
eighbors. A similar contrast often exists in the 
lation. He who could chain a Boston audience 
depth and originality of his philosofrfiy, might 
eemed a dreamer in the &r West. Colonel 
$tt and Mr. Emers<m would be very unequal 
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candidates for fame amid our frontier population. A 
similar though not so striking a contrast, exists be- 
tween the North and South. A speech, best adapted 
to win the attention of a mixed southern assembly, 
would be regarded too ornamental, nay, perhaps mer- 
etricious by one in New England. The warm blood 
of a southern clime will bear richer ornament and 
more imaginative style, than the calculating spirit of 
a northern man. The same law of adaptation must 
be consulted in the changes of feeling and taste that 
come over (he same people. Once our forefathers 
liked the stern, unadorned old Saxon in which the 
Bible is written, and which characterized the sturdy 
English divines. A few years passed by, and the 
classic era, as it was called, came — that is, a preference 
of Latin-derived words to Saxon, or of harmony to 
strength. Johnson's lofty diction threw Cicero's high- 
sounding sentences into the shade, and Addison's faults 
less elegance became to language what miniature 
painting is to the art of painting itself. At length 
another generation came, and the strong energetic 
style of Macaulay, or the equally strong but uncouth 
sentences of Carlyle, and the concentration of Broug- 
ham, shoved the English classics from the stage. Now 
the man who sighs over this departure from classic 
models, and prates of corrupt English, shows himself 
shallow both in intellect and philosophy. Let him 
mourn over the new spirit that has seized the world — 
there lies the root of the evil, if there be any. Men at 
auction now-a-days will not talk as Dr. Johnson did in 
the sale of Thrale's brewery — nor in the present ear- 
nestness, nay eagerness of human thought and feeling, 
will the fiery Saxon heart sacrifice vigor to beauty- 
directness to harmony. He is a good writer who em- 
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bodies in his works the soul and spirit of the times in 
which he lives, 'provided they are worth embodying— 
and the common sympathy of the great mass is sounder 
criticism by far than the rules of mere scholars, who, 
buried up in their formulas, cannot speak so as to arrest 
the attention or move the heart. 

Adaptation without degeneracy is the great law to 
be followed. 

If the speech of Patrick Henry before the House of 
Delegates had been made when the Stamp Act first 
began to be discussed, it would have been considered 
foolish bluster; but delivered at the very moment when 
the national heart was on fire, and needed but a touch 
to kindle it into a blaze, it was the perfection of elo- 
quence. So, the speech that Sir Walter Scott puts 
mto the mouth of Ephraim Macbriar, on one of the 
successful battle fields of the Covenanters, is in itself a 
piece of wild declamation, but in the circumstances 
under which it was delivered, and to secure the object 
in view, the truest oratory. As the young preacher 
stood, pale with watchings and fastings and long im- 
prisonment, and cast his faded eye over the field of 
slaughter, and over those brave men whose brows 
were yet unbent from the strife, he knew that reason 
and argument would be lost in the swelling passions 
that panted for action, and he burst forth into a ha- 
rangue that thrilled every heart, and sent every hand 
to its sword : — and when he closed, those persecuted 
men " would have rushed to battle as to a banquet, 
and embraced death with rapture." 

When the national heart is heaving with excite- 
ment, he who would control its pulsations and direct 
its energies, must speak in the language of enthusiasm. 
The power of an orator lies in the sympathy between 
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him and the people. This is the chord which binds 
heart to heart, and when it is struck,* thousands burst 
into tears or rouse into passion, like a single indi- 
vidual« 

If these principles be true, it is necessary to throw 
ourselves into the scenes of the French Revolution, in 
order to judge correctly ofHhe orators who controlled 
it. The Duke of Wellington, addressing the English 
army in India in the language Bonaparte used to his 
troops at the base of the Pyramids, would be guilty of 
ridiculous bombast ; but in the mouth of the latter, and 
to such men as followed his standard, it exhibited the 
true orator. Nelson saying to his crew before the 
battle of Trafalgar, *' England expects every man to 
do his duty,'' and Cromwell reading the Psalms of 
David to his steel-clad Ironsides before the battle of 
Naseby, present a widely different appearance, but 
•liow equal skill and art. 

In ordinary times, there are three great departments 
of oratory: the bar, the parliament, and the pulpit. 
The latter, no doubt, ought to take the highest rank. 
With three worlds for a field from which to gather 
thoughts, images and motives to action-^with the soul 
of man, its hopes, fears and sympathies, and awful des- 
tiny, its theme-— it embraces all that is great and fear- 
ful and commanding. But in Catholic countries it has 
sunk into neglect. Hooded over and fettered by su- 
perstition, and wrapped in endless forms, its power is 
lost. This country is fast following in their footsteps. 
Inspiration is gone, enthusiasm derided or shunned, 
and good, plain instruction has usurped the place of 
eloquence. 

In the legislative hall, powerful appeals to the feel- 
ings are dangerous, for the watchful eye of opposition 
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m ever ready to^make bathos of pathos. At the bar, 
oimtory is apt to become mere acting. The habit of 
taking any side, and advocating directly opposite prin« 
dples^, destroys the earnestness of sincere feeling, and 
compels the pleader to resort to art for success. Like 
a fine actor, he must shtdy the hearts of others, and 
not trust to his own impulses, if he would awaken sym- 
pathy. 

B«t the advocate and the divine disappeared in the 
Freoch Revoluticm, and the press and legislative hall 
were the media through which the soul of the nation 
uttered itself. 

The Convention of the States-General, and final or- 
ganization of the National Assembly, fixed irretrieva- 
bly the French Revolution. The deputies of the peo- 
ple, assembled 6com every quarter of France, found 
themselves at the outset in collision with the throne 
and aristocracy. The nation was to be saved firom 
the famine, and distress, and bankruptcy, which threat- 
ened to overthrow it ; and they boldly entered on the 
tasL They had not come together to speak, but to 
act Met at every turn by a corrupt Court and nobi- 
lity, they found themselves compelled to spend months 
m the plainest principles of civil liberty. But facts 
were more potent than words, and it needed only an 
eloquent tongue in order to bind the Assembly toge- 
ther, and encourage it to put forth those acts which 
the welfare of the nation demanded. 

It was not easy at once to destroy reverence for the 
throne, and set at nought royal authority, yet the ref- 
ormations which the state of the kingdom rendered 
imperative would do both. Right onward must this 
National Assembly move, or France be lost! To 
carry it thus forward, united, strong and bold, one all- 
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powerful tongne was sufficient^ — and the great orator 
of the Assembly was Mirabeau« At the outset, hurl- 
ing mingled defiance and scorn both on the nobility, 
from whom he had. been excluded, and the king, who 
thought to intimidate the deputies, he inspired the 
TierS'Etat with his own boldness. No matter what 
vacillation or fears might agitate the members, when 
his voice of thunder shook the hall in which they sat, 
every heart grew determined and resolute. With 
his bushy black hair standing on end, and his eye flash- 
ing fire, he became at once the hope of the people and 
the terror of the aristocracy. Incoherent and un- 
wieldy in the commencement of his speech, steady 
and strong when fairly under motion, he carried re- 
sistless power in his appeals. As a huge ship in a 
dead calm rolls and rocks on the heavy swell, but the 
moment the wind fills its sails stretches proudly away, 
throwing the foam from its front, — so he tossed irreg- 
ular and blind upon the sea of thought, until caught by 
the breath of passion, when he moved majestically, ir- 
resistibly onward. 

The Constituent Assembly of France sat from 1789 
*,o 1791. The overthrow of the Bastile and triumph 
>f the people frightened the nobility, so that they fled 
in crowds from France. Hitherto they had consti- 
tuted the opposition against which the deputies of the 
people had to struggle. After their flight, there being 
no longer an opposition, the deputies naturally split 
into two parties among themselves. The Girondists 
were at first the republicans, and demanded a govern- 
ment founded on the principles of the ancient repub- 
lics; but a faction springing up more radical than 
their own, and pushing the state towards anarchy. 
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thejr became conserYatives. In the meantime Mira- 
bean, full of forebodings, diecL 

This Assembly, however, lasted bat nine months, 
for the revolt of the 10th of August came ; the Tnil- 
eriea ran Uood, and the Bourbon dynasty closed* The 
Legidatiye Assembly then changed itself into the Con- 
Tcntion, and the great struggle between the Girondists 
and Jacobins commenced. It was a life and death 
straggle, and all the mental powers of these two 
bodies were brought to the tasL The Girondists em- 
braced in their number some of the finest orators 
France has ever produced. They were the philoso- 
phers of the Revolution, ever talking of Greece and 
Rome, and fondly dreaming that the glorious days of 
those ancient republics could be recalled. Their elo- 
qomce had given immense popularity to the Revolu- 
tion and hastened it on. Grand and generous in their 
plans, they filled the imaginations of the people with 
beautiful but unreal forms. But while they were thus 
speaking of Cataline and Cicero, and Brutus and Cae- 
sar, and the heroes of Greece, the Jacobins were talk- 
ing of aristocrats in Paris, and arousing the passions 
rather than exciting the imaginations of men. 

There could be no combination of circumstances 
better adapted to call forth the spirit and power of the 
nation, than that in which France now found herself. 
The fall of the throne, and sudden rising ofa republic 
m its place — the removal of all those restraints which 
had for ages fettered thought — the terrific events that 
liad ju5t passed, and the still more terrible ones at the 
door — ^the vast field opened at once to the untried 
powers — the dark and troubled sea rolling around this 
phantom republic, blazing with artificial light; nay, 
the excited soul itself —called on man trumpet-tongued, 
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to give his greatest utterance. Into this new freedom 
the emnncipated spirit stepped with a bewildered lookf 
and stretching forth its arms, giant^likey made every- 
thing hitherto stable and steady, rock and shake on its 
ancient foundations. Never before was the human 
mind roused to such intense action, and never did it 
work with such fearful rapidity and awful power. 
The hall of the National Omvention became the thea- 
tre of the most exciting scones ever witnessed in a 
legislative body. The terrible stniggle between an* 
cient despotism and young and fierce democracy had 
closed, and the thrrme gone down in the tumult. The 
elements which had been gathering into strength for 
ages — the swell which had not been bom of a sudden 
gust of passion* but came sweeping from the realms 
of antiquity had burst, and there lay the fragments of 
a strong monarchy — the splendid wreck of a system 
hoary with age and rich with the fruits of oppression* 
Into this chaos the soul of France was cast, and be- 
gui to work out its own ends. In the meantime, 
Europe, aflrighted at the apparition of a new republic 
rising in its midst, based on fallen kingship, moved to 
arms, and trusted, with one fell blow, to overthrow it 
All the great interests of life-^^verything that kindles 
feeling and passion — awakens thought and stimulates 
to action, were here gathered together; and no wonder 
the geniuif of Prance btirst forth with astonishing 
splendorl Grecian art and learning were the offspring 
of the struggle between the young republic of Greece 
and Persian despotism ; and out of the desperate re- 
sistance of early Rome to the efforts put forth for 
her overthrow, sprung that power which finally over- 
shadowed the earth ; while from our own Revolution 
emerged the spirit of enterprise of which the history 
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of the race^finrnishes no paraUel, and those principlee 

destiDed to make the tour of the world. 
But if the French Revolution gave birth to grand 

displays of genius and intellect, it also furnished ex* 
liibitions of human depravity and ferocity never before 
equalled. 

The chief leaders that entered this great arena, were 
Robespiere, Danton, Marat, Camille Desmoulins, Yap 
reimes, St Just, and CoUot d'Herbois, on the side of 
the Radicals, or Mountain — Yergniaud, Guadet, Gren- 
Mmne, Lanjuinais, Roland, Barbaroux, Louvet, and 
others, on that of the Girondists. The collision be- 
tween these noble and eloquent men, on the one side, 
and those dark, intriguing, desperate characters on 
tbe other, produced the finest specimens of oratory 
ever witnessed in France. Yergniaud, generous and 
noble— too good to believe in the irredeemable de- 
pravity of his adversaries — ^was the most eloquent 
speaker that ever mounted the tribune of the French 
Assembly. Carried away by no passion — ^not torrent- 
like, broken, and fragmentary, as Mirabeau — but like 
a deep and majestic stream, he moved steadily onward, 
pouring forth his rich and harmonious sentences in 
strains of impassioned eloquence. At the trial of 
Louis his speech thrilled both Jacobins and Conser- 
Tatives with electric power. On the occasion of 
the failure of the first conspiracy of the Jacobins 
against the Girondists, he addressed the Convention 
and in his speech occurred the following remarkablt^ 
words : " We march from crimes to amnesties, and 
from amnesties to crimes. The great body of citizens 
are so blinded by their frequent occurrence, that they 
confound these seditious disturbances with the grand 
national movement in favor of freedom — regard th^ 
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violence of brigandi m the efibrtt of energetic mil 
and contnder robbery itself at indifipenfable to pal 
safety. You are free^ say they ; but unless you tfi 
like us, we will denounce you as victims to the v 
geance of the people. You are free ; but unless ; 
join us in persecuting those whose probity or tall 
we dread, we will abandon you to their fury. C 
zentf there it too much room to dread that the Revi 
tioUf like Saturn^ will necennarily devour all itg / 
genj/f and finally leave only denpotiam^ with all 
calamitiet which it produces.^ A prophecy wj 
soon proved true ; and he was among the first of th 
children which the Revolution, Sntum-like, devoui 
Thrown into prison with his compntriots, he fini 
underwent the farce of a trifil, and was sentenced 
the guillotine. His friends had secretly provided I 
with poison, by which he could escape the ignom 
of the scaffold, and die a sudden and easy death, 
he nobly refused to take it, preferring to suffer v 
his friends. On the last night of his life he addres 
his fellow-prisoners on the sad fate of the Fre 
Republic. He spoke of its expiring liberty, of 
bright hopes soon to be extinguished in blood, 
the terrible scenes before their beloved country 
terms that made the doomed victims forget their 
proacbing fate. Never before did those gloomy w 
ring to such thrilling words. Carried away by 
enthusiasm of his feelings, and the picture that t 
before his excited imagination, he poured forth s 
strains of impassioned eloquence, that they all fel 
tears in each other's arms. 

Louvet was bold and energetio, hurling his acct 
tioDS against Marat and Robespierre with equal dar 
atul power* When the latter, wincing under the 
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pfied charges coiiTeyed by Roland in a speech before 
tiie CoQyention, mounted the Tribune and exclaimed: 
*'lio one will dare accuse me to my fece," Louvel 
rose to his feet, and fixing on him a steady eye, said, 
io a firm voice: **I am he who accuses you; yes^ 
Bobespitrre, I accuse you/* He then went on in a 
stndn of fervid eloquence, following Robespierre, as 
Cicero did Cataline, in all his devious ways — to the 
Jacobih club, to the municipal authorities and the As- 
sembly ever vaunting of his services, exciting the 
people to massacre, and spreading terror and death 
on every side— and closed up with ** the glory of the 
reTolt of the 10th of August is common to all, but the 
giory of the massacres of September 2nd to you; on 
you and your associates may they rest forever.^ 

After the revolution which overthrew the Girond- 
ists, he fled to the mountains of Jura, and wandered 
ibr months amid their solitudes and caverns, pondering 
OTer the strange scenes through which he had passed. 
Guadet was full of spirit — seizing with the intuition 
of genius the changes of the stormy Convention and 
moulding it to his purpose. He died with the firm- 
ness of an old Roman on the scafibld. 

Barbaroux was fiery, prompt and penetrating. Fore- 
seeing clearly the course of the Jacobins, he strove 
manfully to crush them, and would have succeeded 
had he been sustained by his friends. On that last 
terrible day to the Girondists, when eighty thousand 
armed men stood arrayed in dark columns around the 
Hall of the Convention, and a hundred and sixty pieces 
of artillery were slowly advancing with lighted matches 
trembling above them, and the tocsin was sounding and 
generale beating, and cannon thundering in the dis- 
tance, and the Convention tossing like a shattered ves- 
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m1 in a «torm, h& roM, and fending lii# feaitoM irafe# 
ovar tha tampafftt axclairnad: *^/ Aizvtf fu^i^nt to disat 
my pott / / will keep my oath, JJendt if you pUaUf 
be/ore the municipality — you wIm refuted to arre$t 
their wickednegg / or eUe imitate ug whom tlieir fury 
imm^iately demandg — wait and brave their fury. 
You muy compel me to gink under their daggerg-^ 
you ghall not make me fall at their feet,** 

Roland deaf and truthful — Gen«onne. firm, rifolute, 
and decided — LanjuinniH, intrepid, and fearle«i, lifting 
hii voice, even when dragged hy violence from the 
Tribune — Brii»ot and Uuzot helfied to complete thic 
galaxy of noble and ekKjuent men* 

On the other hand, ltobes(>terre combatted theia 
burHts of olo<|uence by \m daring plan» — ^iniinuating« 
yet energetic, dincourie — tiii terse, vigorous sentenced, 
and his ctiara^^ter as a patriot, Danton was like a 
routed lion, arid his voice of thunder fell with startling 
power on the Convention. Once when he beard tha 
tocsin s^iunding and cann^m roaring, he said, all that is 
rer|uired is ^boldness, boldness, boldness T and this, with 
his relentless severity, was the secret of his strength* 
Marat, with ttie fiice of a monster and tlie heart of a 
fiend, had that art, or rather ferocity, which appeals to 
bate, murder and revenge. With sw;h energetic, pow- 
erful minds locked in mortal combat, no wonder there 
were bursts of unsurpassed eloquence — thrilling ap- 
peals, noble devotirm, such as never before shook a 
parliament. The ikct tliat the Legislative Assembly 
constituted one body, thus keeping the exciting topics 
of this ifiost ex/nting time ever revolving in its midst^ 
eonspired to give greater intensity to tlie feelings, and 
preserve tiuit close and fierce c/iUision from which fire 
is always struck. In tAalls of legislation the eloquence 
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of feeling — the spcmtaneous outbursts of passion oon- 
itibiting the highest kind of impassioned oratory, are 
•etdom witnessed. But here the impulses were not 
lestrained — each uttered what he felt, and that lofty 
daring which will of itself create genius, characteriied 
the leaders. 

Bat when the Jacobins through their appeals to the 
passions, triumphed, and the Girondists were dispersed 
or executed, the eloquence of the Convention departed 
forever. In the Reign of Terror, Danton was the 
chief orator, but action^ action was wanted more than 
speeches. To awe, to terrify, to crush, was now the 
task of the Convention, and it went on destroying with 
a Mind fury until at last it began to destroy itself. At 
length it turned fiercely on Danton its head, and that 
voice, after uttering its last challenge, hurling its last 
carse and scorn, was hushed by the guillotine. Robes- 
pierre soon followed, and the yell of terror he gave on 
the scafibid, as the bandage was torn from his maimed 
jaw, letting it fall on his breast, was the last time his 
tongue froze the hearts of the people with fear. 

The Revolution now began to retrograde, and the 
French mind, which had been so terribly excited, for 
awhile stood paralyzed, and the tongue was dumb. 
Nothing shows the difference between the two na- 
tions, France and England, more clearly than the con- 
trast this Revolution presented to that of the English 
under Cromwell. In both the commons of the people 
came in collision with the throne, and conquered. In 
both the king perished on the scaffold, and the Par- 
liament seized supreme power. Yet in the one case 
no atrocity marked the progress of freedom — even civil 
law remained in full force amid the tumult and vio- 
lence before which the royal dynasty disappeared 
The minds of the two nations are as different as the 



pro^eti and rennWn of the two Revolutioni. The 
French exnitnhle and imn^infttive, no sooner seixe a 
theory thnn they push it to the extrement limit, fin* 
thufliaurn and hope ^uide the movement^ while reaami 
and nonflcience control the jrtinn'umn of the Knglifih 
people. One drenmn, the other thinks; hence to the 
former, elocfuence which appeals to the imagination 
and feelings is the truest and the hest. The Tieri' 
Jitnf., now assembled in Berlin, will not move on to 
freedom as did that of France. The Germans are 
more s<»her, reflecting and cantioiiff. This fact should 
be kept in mind in reading;; the speeches of French 
wators. Those things which would he extravajjancies 
to an English or Dutch, are not to a French parlia' 
ment. Hursts <yf sentiment which would draw tears 
from the latter, would provoke a smile of incredulity 
or derision in the former. The mathematician and 
the poet are in he moved hy different a|)|>oals. 

Under the Directory there was hut little display of 
eloquence, and scarcely none at all under the Kmpire. 
When I^maparte mounted to stipreme flower, he 
wished to he tlie only s(>eaker, as he whs the only ac' 
tor, in France. He established the strictest censor- 
ship both over the press and the tongue, and men dared 
not speak, except to echo him. If France was amazed 
at the disappearance of the throne and aristocracy, 
and sudden rising of a republic, with all its blinding, 
dazzling light, in their place, she was no less so at the 
vast empire that sprung up so rapidly at the touch of 
NafKde/m. Men s|K>ke no m/»re of (Greece or of Rome, 
excefFt to hint at (/msar and his legions. ** Rights of 
the people," " freedom of the irress and speech,** and 
all those si>ell-words by whi<ih the revoluti(»nary lead- 
ers had gained f>ower were forgotten, and the "glory 
of France*' absorbed ^yery other thought. To thii 
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kooMflen eathnsiasni. Napoleon knew how to ad AreM 
luDiel^ and became at once the greatest military ora- 
tor of the world. In any other time, and to any other 
anny, his speeches would have been mere declama> 
tioDy but taking both into consideration they are models 
of oratory. He coold speak with power, for his ac- 
tuns were eloquent, and stirred the heart of France to 
its core. 

The Restoration brought a great change over the 
parliam^it of France. From a constitutional mon- 
archy she had passed into a free republic, thence into 
the rudest anarchy that ever shook the world, thence 
into a vast and glorious empire, and now, fallen, ex- 
hausted, and bewildered, sunk back into the arms of a 
Boorbcm. And when the representatives of the peo- 
ple again assembled, there were delegates from all 
these great epochs,* — ^royalist emigrants, filled more 
than ever with the idea of the divine right of kings — 
old soldiers from Napoleon's victorious armies, still 
dreaming of glory — and ardent republicans, who 
would not, for all that had passed, abandon their lib- 
eral principles. 

The new Parliament at length settled down into 
three political parties — the Legitimists, who reverenced 
kingship, and prated constantly of the throne and its 
prerogatives, and the aristocracy and its privileges — 
the Constitutionalists, or those who wished to establish 
the supremacy of the parliament balanced by royal 
authority and other powers, as in England — and the 
Liberals. These discordant elements brought to the 
surface a group of statesmen and orators as different 
in their views and opinions, as if they had been men 
of dlfierent ages of the world. The Liberalists con- 
stituted the opposition, and numbered among its lead- 
ers, Manuel, General Foy, Benjamin Constant, Lafitte 

c* 
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Bi/^an, Caiimir-Perier, and others. Under Charlei Xr 
it was a strup^glo of renion against blind derotion to 
old ruleH Hn<l formii. At length the last gave way- 
Charles X. was compelled to abdicate, and the Revo- 
lution of IHdO introduced a new order of things, which 
still continues. 

It is tinoless to speak of the present Parliament of 
Franco. J^ike the American CongroHS, or the British 
Parliament, it is governed by the spirit of the politi' 
cian, rather than the einvntcd views of the statesman, 
or the devotion of the patriot. Between the different 
parties it is a struggle of tactics rather than of inteU 
lect— votes are carried, and changes wrought, more 
by the power of machinery than the power of truth 
or elocjucrice. The Chamber of Peers is almost a nul- 
lity, while over that of the deputies the politic Louis 
Phili})pe holds a utrong and steady hand. Guiasot and 
Thierfi have occupied the moNt prominent place in the 
public eye, under the present dynasty. But the ttrat- 
egy of parliaments is now of more consequence and 
interest than their speeches, for management is found 
to secure votes better than they. This is natural-— ill 
unexciting times everything assumes a business form 
and is conducted on business principles — and com- 
merce, and fmance, and tariff, and trade, are not cal- 
culated to develop the powers of the orator, or call 
forth the highest kind of eloquence. 



ORATORS OF FRANCE. 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 

MIRABEAU. 

As Christopher Columbus, after having traversed a vast 
exteot of oceao, was advancing tranquilly towards the con- 
tinent of America, all of a sudden the wind blows, the light- 
Ding flashes, the thunder mutters, the cordage is rent, the 
pilot alarmed, and the vessel is on the verge of being lost, 
of being engulfed in the waves. But Columbus himself^ 
while his soldiers and sailors gave themselves up to prayer 
aod to despair, confiding in his high destinies, seised the helm, 
steered through the roarings of the tempest and the horrors 
of the deep night, and feeling the prow of his vessel ground 
upon the shores of the New World, he cried with a loud 
voice : " Land ! land !" So, when the Revolution was losing 
its course with started anchors and torn sails, upon a rocky 
aod tempestuous sea, M irabeau taking his stand on the fore- 
deck, bade defiance to the flashing of the thunderbolt, and 
cheering the trembling passengers, raised in the midst of 
them his prophetic voice, and pointed them out the promised 
land of liberty. 

All things concurred to make Mirabeau the grand poten- 
tate of the tribune, his peculiar organization, his life, his 
studies, his domestic broils, the extraordinary times in which 
he appeared, the spirit and manner of deliberation of the 
Constituent Assembly, and the combination truly marvellous 
of his oratorical faculties. It is requisite, in an assembly 
of twelve hundred legislators, that the orator should be dis- 
cernible from a distance, and Mirabeau was discernible 
from a distance. It is requisite that he be audible from a 
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(liMnfino, Mil] Mimhnnii wnq tliiin nndihio. h in roquisi^ 
flint tim flntftilft (if liin \ihy»\n^unwy FilirMild fliAnjyprfir Intli^ 
^nrir^rnl mtprnnFilon, thnt tlin iiil<'ninl rrinri Im rrivrAln<l \tt 
thn rnitiiroci, nrifl tliut tlio ^nnwU^ur of lim miii] Im> trnfiiP 
filRnri into thn rrMiritonnnra fiTid tlm r|j«if',fHirft<'. fliit Mirti- 
lionit Im'l tliio irr^umn] t>%]irrt',^'um, tli'icn fr'ntiin\«i, thnt will. 
Minilrrnn in tlm trilMirm wnq tlio ni'iRt iirifKmin^ nf mtiifftH: 
nri orntor fif> (torifliirTininto, tluit it i.q linnjor to nny wlint iio 
wnntPtl tiinri wlmt lin |K>qnff?RfM|. 

Mirnlirnii }in«l n rnncsqivn nrnj f3«|iinrM olmnif y of ri|/iir^, thick 
lip«, ft forolinjwj linuwl, l»ony, |»niifilii»Mit ; txrv.hnd ryf-hrows, 
ftfi rnfrin fyn, f.h'frOcq /hit nrifj RoninwIiMf nnhliVf fpfitiirpn riill 
nf'|KK!|<-h/»lnq nn<l lil'itrlM'««, ii viico mI' llninrlfT, nri onoririotiR 
mftRft of hfiir, firMJ tlm fiico nf m Hon. 

Korn with n frnnin nf imn inifl ii torn)rrrnfnrnt nf nnmn, 
]if> trftns(i#»nr|fw| tiin viriuf^n nnil tlm vi(!PR of his rn*'.n. Tlfft 
imRfiiorin t'Kik him n|> nlirMiot in hin r.rn'll/% nml (Irvfiiirprl liirn 
throufrhont hin liin. 1 Ij.q rxnhornnt fnrMillifvq, iinnhlo f/i work 
out. tlM'ir (If'V#'l'»|iinrnt in Iho rxtorior worhl, vnu'vuirnif^] 
iriwnnlly iipon llmrnq' lvf>q. 'llwn^ pn.cnffl within him nn 
nfrprlornf'rntion, n Inhorliifr, fi ffrni'^ntntl'in tii' nil tuir^n ttf \u- 
^roflif^ntfl, lihn thn voh-nno whirli rmnrl^MiKrq, niunl^umnirn^ 
fliprs nnd hrnyq its InvJi torrpnts \tri'nrn hnrlln;/ thf rii info 
thn nir thron^^h itq tliMriin|/ month. iiri^rU nw\ fifitin litrrn. 
turn, lornifrn \nutnintrnf*, miitliriniitir-q, |>hil'»<;op|iy, iniinin, lift 
Innrnnd nil, mtninnH nil, wns mnqt^irfil' nil. K*'nrin|r, nwliii. 
filing, hornmnnRhip, rhuuinj/, riniriintf, wrr^ilin^r, nil nsnf- 
(jisr.q wnrn fiimilinr to him. TIm' vjrl:Rlfi|f|is whi^li tlm fof- 
titrmtn phih>f!o|ihnr« (t\' thn nf(n Jmrl nmrnly <h'|iirtfM|, Jm hnrj 
r.KpnriniK^nfl. I fn hnd prondly h»/il?of| fh'c:)M>ti<jin. pntprnn) nri'l 
miiiifltnrinl, in tlm fnim, with/iiit i'nruiul v/iilif»rit quhiniwlon. 
I'tKir, n rii|/itivn, nn rxiln, nti ontlnw, thr* inmnln oCn priRrm, 
ovpry (Iny, nvnry hour r»f his youth wnq n limit, n [»ns«:ion, H 
Btilfly* n Rtrifn. Mnhinri tlm trnrflof diut(rnr»n.q nnd hnqfillnn, 
with pnn in linnd nnd hrow inrdinnd ovnr liin h'Kikn, hn 
ntnwnfl tho vn»t rn|insitr»rIrR df hiq nmniory with thn richnnt 
and inont Vfirind fmnniirnfi. Uin noul wn.q irm)irrnd luid m- 
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tempered in his indignant attacks upon tyranny, like those 

Keel weapons that are plunged in water, while still red froni 

tk faroace. 
While the rest of the aristocratic youth " were dissipating 

their days in stupid and frivolous debauchery, he was cour- 
igeously struggling against man and against fortune. I lis 
•oul, fortified rather than revolted by injustice and arbitrary 
wrong, grew resolute in presence of obstacles ; his intellect, 
sharpened by misfortune, abounded in expedients and con- 
trivances. What variety of stratagems ! what fertility of 
resources ! what height of daring ! what depth of sagacity ! 
How escape from his father ; from the police ; from his en- 
emies ? — how fly, and by what means ? — ^liow live alone ?— 
how above all support a companion ? — how obtain an ap- 
peal from his capital sentence ? — ^liow touch his father to 
Dompassion, without the preliminary of separating from his 
mistress? — how avoid separating from her, if he would re- 
am to his wife ? — how exccuto this separation without de- 
prading her, without driving hor to despair? — how moot 
iuch a succession of cver-spriiiging wants? — how parry so 
nany perplexities of situation, so many exijroncios, so many 
lelicacies, so many dan^nrs ? — how plead pt)sitions the coii- 
rary of one anotlier without flaw of logic and without broach 
•f morality? llo doubles, ho multiplies himself; ho de- 
ends himself and he attacks by turns ; he supplicates, threat- 
ens ; he writ^^s and speaks, speaks in his own cause like a 
awycr, without bein*r a lawyer, b(»tter than a lawyer, in 
liort ns Mirabeau alone could speak. Immoral defense, no 
loubt! situation false and so[)histical ; days without repose, 
lights without sleep ; tempestuous life b(»strewn with shoals 
nd wrecks ; cll()rts ever strained, sometimes succeeding, 
ommonly failing ! lUit in a single heart, what lessons of 
he human heart ! and in that head, what elaboration of 
nind! what fecundation ! what fruits ! How well he could 
dapt himself, insinuate himself, rise to haughtiness, stoop 
3 humility, take every tone of composition, whether he 
taints to Sophie, in lines of fire, the passionate torments of 
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hif soul) or, at a later period, writes the people of Marseilles 
A letter on the high prioo of corn, which is a little master- 
piece of popular good sense, precise calculation and exposi- 
tory simplicity ! 

Every where, in every thing, already Mirabeau reveals 
hipiBolf ; — in his letters, in his pleadings, in his memorials, 
in his treatises on arbitrary imprisonments, on the liberty of 
the press, on the privileges of tlie nobility, on the inequality 
of distinctions, on iUo financial affairs and the situation of 
Europe: enemy of every abuse, vehement, polemic, bold 
reformer ; more remarkable, it is true, for elevation, hardi- 
hood, and originality of thought, for sagacity of observation, 
and vigor of reasoning, than for the graces of form ; verbose, 
even loose, incorrect, unequal, but rapid and picturesque in 
style, — a Hj)okon, not a written style, as is that of most 
orators. With what masculine eloquence he objurgates the 
King of PruNNiu ! " Do but what the son of your slave will 
have done ton times a day, ten times bettor than you, the 
courtiers"will toll you you have performed an extraordinary 
action. Give full reign to your passions, they will tell you 
you do woll. Squander the sweat and the blood of your 
subjects like the water of the rivers, they will say you 
do well. Jf you dencend to avenge yourself, — you so pow- 
erful, — thoy will say you do well. They have said so, when 
Alexander, in his drunkonnoNS, tore open with his piognard 
the bosom of his friend. They have said so, when Nero 
assassinated his mother.'' 

Is not this in the oratorical style ? 

The orator is equally discovered in his letter of thanks 
to the Tiers-6tat of Marseilles. ** O Marseilles ! ancienti 
august city, asylum of liberty, may the regeneration which 
now awaits the kingdom, shed upon thee and thine all the 
choicest of its blessings ! Language fails me to tell thee 
either what I feel or what I think ; but a heart remains to 
me, — ^that heart is inexhaustible, and you have ardently and 
enduringly its best wishes V* 

On the other hand, is it not a marvel to find bimi in times 
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80 backward, present already, in the name of the CommoDay 
to the Assembly (Etats) of Provence, the basis of universal 
suffrage and representative government ? ** When a nation 
is too numerous to come together in a single assembly, it 
Ibrms several bodies, and the individuals of each particular 
body delegate to one of their number the right of voting in 
their behalf. — Every representative is, by consequence, the 
result of election. The collection of representatives is the 
nation, and all those who are not representatives, must have 
been so, by the fact alone that they are represented. — There 
should not be an individual in the nation who is not either 
elector or electee, representing or represented.^' Would it 
not be said that Mirabeau had already discovered, or rather 
created, by an efibrt of his precursory genius, the form, the 
definiUons, and the terms of political language ? Let us re. 
capitulate, for his life has several phased; let us recapitulate 
Mirabeau at this stage of his career. 

He had lived a life of suffering and study in the bas- 
tilles, experienced the rigors and privations of exiie, written 
politics, framed codes, pleaded his own causes, prepared 
memorials, espoused the cause of the multitude, broken 
with his cast, frequented the ministers, visited England, 
studied Switzerland, resided in Holland, observed in Prus- 
sia. At once a man of study and a man of pleasure, a 
soldier, a prisoner of state, a victim of tyranny, a man of 
letters, a statesman, a diplomatist,, a courtier, a demagogue ; 
he had meditated, suffered, compared, judged, legislated, 
published books, pronounced orations. His parliamentary 
education had been completed, before the Parliament itself 
was in existence. He at the outset spoke fluently the 
political dialect, which his colleagues only lisped. He spoke 
it better than the advocates of the bar, — better than the 
preachers of the pulpit. He was an orator before any one 
suspected it, perhaps before even he knew it himself. He 
was destined to become speedily the deader, no less than 
the orator of the Constituent Assembly, the prince of the 
modem tribune, the very god of eloquence, and, to say all 

1* 
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in A woni* iliA ^rftiift }fntif>rA/)rifttMiti of ilm fi^Vfiluilmi «if 

Tim |l(t»vfiliifi'ii» of J7'^fl liiw l»f»PM \Uf> fjtrtitti f»vwi ^f 
tlKwlr^rn t)rri«>Q. 'ri><> |»tiilofM>)ilifirn liy tlmlr tvrHlfi^M« itM4 
I'urDArrir^iitq l>y thr^ir rpAiotAmtfift^ ilio fwiufi liy H)4 MtfsAfiA 
\ttiM\^ti\Uit^f9i tim oUrijV liy Mo Miit«%tM)vp i^«'Alllt« fliiu |Mbi/«|it» 
Uy ifq inln'^ryi tlm riimmOAl ^tntil)(s|Mfi«»tfi hy Hn tmnKrMty|« 
f«UH9« l^frio).){i/m tiy )Ia »ili(i«H<ni lOvHi/^nD/m tiy Ha |iroj($rMA, 
Kfilflftnfl Ari<l (Ii0 nfiit«>«l Mlni^A liy llif^lr ^nMii\At»t^=^n\\ piift 
ipwM tl»n ii|»|irfinoli fif A onf^otniplm. 

'ri>r» old c:«if'inl efriM'lurn of our fnltinfM liftft fUn Uf «W(Ay 
froMt lo|» ffi liotiiifit, A A |»^irHotii4 of tim pfllOim w^f^ MrJ|b 
|?#if} to li0 rr>|rniri:^fl« li wftA foiirifl lo Im nil |/tmwti hy Whtttm 
Mu\ uut\pnuUwf\ liy tloin. Aor/irdiiif/ly, aa laififiti ma Um 
huoifo^r of tim fl^oiollolmr liml iMnolir^/l 4 fiaw Mormtfi tliA 
WaIIa Aliook III roller liotili »»rifl ^Utt frilirUi (0II in |iU>fiM« AU 
mrftfl (wirirucsiort fioiifl tim rtiln^i tvlifsfi fli«> MfAt««.(l^tl>fl»l 
firrir«i ftfiovokfsfl. A |/0rmrAt ory fir^ip** t/i fJmMAii^i ihfii th4»rA 
i^lioiilil no mitf* \m fllvf^rA MoH^ia Mi\mf\iffti\Un\ tmt* upfm ftfl' 
Mlmr, t\ti\\Utit ^|ift<t)o(m n|iAHtomttA for Mw or A fit>w fHttfufOfiiif, 

n/lf AtOftll Offf)» Oir H »f»t4lfHflfll:t of WtsU \ ihfti ilf^|i«>foHlf ilf4 

MliHoA Alifiiilfl ifM lM^l/itf|/ ifi ft f»\uit\t* |iro|irlptor, hui Ut M 
iht* iuUtiUUnu^ti of flm HfAf«s4t Atifl tiffti tiibir fl«i|is|/MfisA aIiouM 
\^ 4tilmr|/r>«t to p^ovI/Ia for tlm r^-MiiiAirtiotl/iff, IhAUrMfilMif 
Aod hirnlAliififc of tlio n^w a/w<IaI rrff^OAion. Mlmtifsf^M M^|i« 
t^d forili (f|roti ilm tuiurtit^ UUt* n ^Imit, Ami ilm itfftmui 
ir>>ffTlil»<l liriftoMit liJA f/i/itAt#i|iA, A oolit0« Im I^^mIa t/i hmU* 
tim TlfiroMfii tti/ttihifii iUf Molfjlltyi who Im^l UtnttwUntif 
(triypfi tflot frotri timir rAol«flf \tt^ fUfm\mrtif» h\fiif9t»\( U* 
UrnooliftA, |iro(i«tr)li^d liy tim t{4imttu mtimi**, **TUu*»t** ttfM 
ht^i "lifrrJAlmd ttm IaaI of ilm Urmnilil liy tIm humJ* ttt ifw» 
^mirUi\Mm, lli#t* liftvlo^ r«»oplvf>fl tIm uunini l#loW, ha fliing 
A llAIMlflll of f|tfc»t t/iWArflA lmAy4t>fi« Att«>Aii»t|i; ilm t^^Mi^ng 
(tmU, ttw\ from thlA fhiflt AroA^ MArjiio -:MArluA I«<m gft»^ 
)ti Imvifii/ ptt^iroihiAfMl Ilm rirohrl. flmh In hAvlot; /|«<^l)«4 
iff lloom Ilm AriM/ir»rA«y of ilm rMihillty !'* Tlmri* lA iM tn 
•fith|(my A f»AflAA({<f ttmt* MttUffUm,], VuH\mfmhrtif M (Mi 
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diticoarae is of a high order of eloquence^ and it terminates 
with this beautiful prophecy : 

'^PriTilcges must have an end, but the people is eternal" 

This lofly reply made his adversaries quake, and Mira« 
beau threw himself without more reserve into the paths of 
democracy. Once upon this ground he tempered it, he 
solidified it under his feet, he took his position, and wrestled 
as the popular champion, against the Orders of Clergy and 
Nobility, with all the power of his logic, and all the energy 
of his indomitable will. 

It is vulgarly imagined that the force of Mirabeau con- 
sisted in the dewlaps of his bullish neck, in the thick masses 
of his lion-like hair ; that he swept down his adversaries by 
a swing of his tail ; that he rolled down upon them with the 
roarings and fury of a torrent ; that he dismayed l^em by 
a look ; that he overi^helmed thern with the bursts of his 
thunder-like voice : this is to praise him for the exterior 
qualities of port, voice, and gesture, as we would praise a 
gladiator or a dramatic actor ; it is not to praise as he ought 
to be praised this great orator. Doubtless Mirabeau owed 
a great deal, at the outset of his oratorical career, to the 
prestige of his name. For he was already master of the 
Assembly by the reputation of his eloquence, before he be- 
came so by his eloquence itself. 

Doubtless Mirabeau owed much to that penetrating, flex- 
ible, and sonorous voice which used to fill with ease the 
ears of twelve hundred persons, to those haughty accents 
which infused life and passion into his cause, to those im- 
petuous gestures, which flung to his afTrighted adversaries 
defiances that dared them to reply. Doubtless he owed 
much to the inferiority of his rivals ; for in his presence the 
other celebrities were effaced, or rather they were grouped 
as satellites about this magnificent luminary only to render 
it, by the contrast, of a more vivid effulgence. The able 
Kaury was but an elegant rhetorician ; Cazalds, a fluent 
•peaker; Sieyes, a taciturn metaphysician; Thouret, ft 
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jurist; Barnavey a hope. But what established his un- 
rivalled dominion over the Assembly was, in the first plaoe, 
the enthusiastical predisposition of the Assembly itself; it 
was the multitude and the concurrence of his astonishing 
faculties, his productive facility, the immensity of his studies 
and his knowledge ; it was the grandeur and breadth of his 
political views, the solidity of his reasoning, the elaborate- 
ness and profundity of his discourses, the vehemence of his 
improvisations, and the pungency of his repartees. 

How different those times from ours ! The whole popu- 
lation of Paris used to mingle breathlessly in the discus-,, 
sions of the legislature. One hundred thousand citizens 
filled the Tuileries, the Place Venddme, the streets adjacent, 
and copied bulletins were passed from hand to hand, circu- 
lated, thrown among the crowd, containing the occurrences 
of each moment of the debate. There was then some piib- 
lic life and spirit. The nation, the citizens, the Assemblyi 
were all in expectation of some great events, all full of that 
electric and vague excitement so favorable to the exhibiticxis 
of the tribune and the triumphs of eloquence. We, who 
live in an epoch without faith or principles, devoured as we 
are from head to foot with the leprosy of political material- 
ism — we, Assemblies of manikins who inflate ourselves 
like the mountain in labor, to bring forth but a mouse— we, 
seekers of jobs, of ministerial office, of ribbons, epaulettes^ 
collectorships and judgeships — we, a race of broksips and 
stockjobbers, of Haytian or Neapolitan three or ^ve per 
cent — we, men of court, of police, of coteries, of all sorts . 
of times, of all sorts of governments, of all sorts of journal- 
ism, of all sorts of opinion — we, deputies of a parish or of a 
fraternity ; deputies of a harbor, of a railroad, of a canal, 
of a vineyard ; deputies of sugar-cane or beet-root ; depu- 
ties of oil or of bitumen ; deputies of charcoal, of salt, of 
iron, of flax ; deputies of bovine, equine, asinine interests ; 
deputies, in short, of all things except of France, we shall 
never be able to comprehend all that there was in that 
famous Constituent Assembly of deep conviction and 
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thorough sincenty, of simplicity of heart, of singleness of 
purpose, of virtue, of disinterestedness, and of veritable 
grandeur. 

No, one would have said there existed then in this As* 
semhly and this nation of our fathers, no men of mature 
years who had experienced the evil days of despotism, none 
of old age who remembered the past. All was generous 
self-sacrifice, patriotic enthusiasm, raptures of liberty, bound- 
less aspirations after a happier future. It was as a beauti- 
ful sun which dissolves the clouds of spring, warms the fro- 
zen limbs, and gilds every object with its pure and genial 
light. The nation, youthful and dreamy, had imaginings of 
distant voices inviting it to the loftiest destinies. It had fits 
of trembling, of tears, of smiles, like a mother in the de- 
livery of her first-bom child. It was the Revolution in the 
cradle. 

Our present Chambers are so many little chapels, where 
each one places his own image upon the altar, chants mag- 
nificates, and pays adoration to himself. Our present ora- 
tors are generally but officers without soldiers. They re- 
present but obsolete opinions, decayed and dying parties, 
fractions of fractions, if not of units. They are never 
heard -of beyond the range of their voice. They have no 
influence upon the public. 

On the contrary, Mirabeau represented and conducted an 
era. We seem to see him still in the stormy night of the 
past, standing on the mountain, like another Moses, amid 
thunder and lightning, bearing the tables of the law in his 
hands, and his brow encircled with a halo of flame, until he 
disappears into the depths of the shade which rises and 
wraps him. 

It is at the voice of Mirabeau that the States- General as- 
semble. It is by the light of his torch they begin their 
niarch. The Order of the Nobility separate violently and 
revolt. Mirabeau moderates, by his forbearance, the hot- 
headedness of the Tiers-Etat, He flatters, he courts, he 
honors the minority of the Clergy, for the purpose of win- 
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ning it to his side ; he ascribes to the King his own thoughts, 
to intimidate the Nobles. Then, afler he has by little and 
little infused confidence into the timid burgesses (bourgeois) 
of the Commons — at first astonished at the temerity of their 
undertaking — he dazzles them of a sudden with the title 
of Representative of the people. They are no longer a 
fraction of the Assembly — not even the largest — ^but the 
whole Assembly. The orders of the Clergy and of the No- 
bles are about to fade and be absorbed, like feeble rays in 
the blaze of the national majesty. 

" What ! need I," says he, " demonstrate that the division 
of Orders, that debate and deliberation by Order, would be 
a contrivance truly sublime for the purpose of establishing 
constitutionally selfishness in the priesthood,' pride in the 
aristocracy, baseness in the people, confusion among all in- 
terests, corruption in all classes, cupidity in every soul, the 
insignificance of the nation, the impotence of the prince, 
the despotism of the ministry V* 

It was not enough for Mirabeau to have, by an able ma- 
ncEuvre, separated the forces and sundered the union of the 
two dissenting orders, to have sanctioned the permanence of 
insurrection by the personal inviolability of the insurgents, 
in fine, to have obtained a decreeal of the unity, indivisi- 
bility, and sovereignty of the Constituent Assembly — it was 
further necessary to find for this sovereignty occupation and 
authority. 

The Court, by its insane, arbitrary and prodigal creation 
of imposts, and the Nobles and Clergy, by their refusal to 
contribute, had piled up the public debt and precipitated the 
ruin of the finances. The evil bore within itself the rem- 
edy, remedy still more of a political than a financial nature, 
remedy which could cure the nation only in as far as it should 
be applied by its own hands. This remedy was the pre- 
vious voting of all taxation by the people. But the Con- 
stituent Assembly represented the people. Therefore, by 
refusing the supplies, it could arrest the government, as 
we dismount the spring of a clock, as the axle-tree is de- 
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tached from the whirling chariot. With the refusal of the 
impost proposed by Mirahcau, tho Revolution was already 
accomplished. 

Our fathers cast their works in brass, we scrape ours upon 
glass. They wisely looked for resemblances, we foolishly 
amalgamate contraries. They invented, we copy. They 
were architects, we are but masons. Since Mirabeau, we 
have scarce done anything but retrograde in political sci- 
ence ; and if they doubt this, lot them read tho Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, by Mirabcau. It contained : 

The equality and the liberty of all men by right of birth. 
—The establishment, modification and periodic revision of 
the Constitution by the people ; the Law, tho expression of 
the general will ; the delegation of tlio legialativo power to 
representatives frequently renewed, legally and freely elect- 
ed, always existing, annually assembled, and inviolable. 

The infallibility of the King, and the responsibility of 
the ministers. 

The liberty of others, the limit of the liberty of each. 

The liberty of the person, and by way of guarantee, the 
publicity of tho charge, tlio proceodings and llio judgment, 
the priority and gradation of ponnltics. 

The liberty of tliought, by speech, writing, or printing, sub- 
ject to the repression of abuse. 

Tlie liberty of worship, subject to tlic police. 

Tiic liberty of political association, subject to municipal 
surveillance. 

The liberty of locomotion from the interior to other coun- 
tries. 

The liberty of property, commerce, and labor. 

The expropriation of private property for public use, 
providing a just indemnity. 

Tho previous voting, the proportional equality, the mo- 
rality, justice, and moderation of taxation. 

The establishment of a regular accountability, economy 
m expenditures, moderate salaries, and the abolition of per- 
quisites and sinecures. 
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The admissibility of every citizen to the offioei dm, 
ecclesiastical, military. 

The subordination of the military to the civil authoriiie*. 

Resistance to oppression. 

The Declaration of Rights was a magnificent prologtui 
to the Constitution, lilce those porches with which the an- 
oients adorned the temples of their gods. It was a political 
declaration full of grandeur and majesty, a synopsis of the 
doctrines of the philosophers and publicists of the eighteenth 
century, an imitation of the American constitution. The 
French genius loves to generalize, and in the fluctuating 
disorder of opinions, it was necessary to have a rallying 
point, a basis of discussion. The preamble of the Consti- 
tution of 1793, and the charters of 1814 and 18.30 are, in 
many respects, but the reproduction, democratized or aria- 
tocratized, of Mirabeau's *^ Declaration of the Rights of 
Man." 

The speeches of Mirabeau are commonly but the eloquent 
commentary of his Declaration of Rights. He was not 
content, this bold innovator, with discovering new coasts and 
erecting upon them a few landmarks. He built walls and 
cities, and beneath the rubbish and ruins of so many consti- 
tutions which have since crumbled upon one another, we 
find still this day the granite foundations whereupon they 
were raised. 

He sowed profusely in his comprehensive course, all the 
just and sacred maxims of representative government — the 
sovereignty of the people ; the delegation of powers ; the 
veto, the independence, responsibility, and countersignature 
of the ministers ; the grand jury ; the equality of taxation. 
He advocates the liberty of the press, of religious worship, 
of the individual, of locomotion ; amotion from oflSce ; tha 
constitution of municipalities and courts of justice ; the 
establishment of the National Guard and of the Jury ; the 
Tariability of the civil list, and its reduction to a million 
of income ; exemption Arom taxes of the necessitous classes ; 
uniformity of the currency and the deoimal oaloulation ; 
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tlie liberty of peaceful and unarmed associations ; the se- 
crecy of letters ; the frequent and periodic renewal of the 
legislature ; the annual vote of the army estimates ; the 
pecuniary responsibility of the collectors, and the penal re- 
■pofudbiUty of the conununes ; the passports to deputies ; 
the sale of national property ; the verification of parliamen- 
tary powers by the Parliament ; the employment of armed 
fierce at the requisition, and in presence of the municipal 
officers elected by the people ; houses of paternal correc- 
tion ; martial law ; equality of successions ; the legal pre- 
sence, and the right of interrogating the ministers in the 
boeom of the Assembly ; the denomination of the depart- 
ments; a civic education. He opposed the peremptory 
mandates, the duality of the Chambers ; the immutability 
of the church property ; the initiative direct and personal 
of the King ; the lottery system ; the permanence of the 
districts. 

One is surprised, recoils afirighted, before the gigantic 
works accomplished by Mirabeau during the two years of 
his parliamentary life. Elaborate discourses, apostrophes, 
replies, motions, addresses, letters to constituents, newspaper 
controversy, reports, morning sessions, evening sessions, 
committee business, he participates in all, superintends all. 
Nothing for him was too great, nothing too little ; nothing too 
complex, and nothing too simple. lie bears upon his 
shoulders a world of labors, and seems, in that Herculean 
career, to experience neither fatigue or distaste. He un- 
ravelled with perfect ease the most complicated difficulties, 
and his restless activity exhausted the whole circle of sub- 
jects, without being able to satisfy itself. He kept occupied 
all* at the same time his numerous friends, his constituents, 
his agents, his secretaries. He conversed, debated, listened, 
dictated; read, compiled, wrote, declaimed, maintained a cor- 
respondence with all France. He digested the labors of others, 
assimilating them so as that they became his own. He used 
to receive notes as he ascended the tribune, in the tribune 
even, and pass thorn, without pausing, into the texture of 

2 
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his discourse. He retouched the harangues and reports 
of which he had given ihe frame, the plan, the idea. 
He chastened them with his practised judgment, colored 
them with his vivid expressions, strengthened them with his 
vigorous thought. This sublime plagiarist, this grand mas- 
ter, employed his aids and his pupils to extract the marble 
from the quarry and chip off the grosser parts, like the 
statuary who, when the block is rough-hewn, approaches, 
takes his chisel, gives it respiration and life, and makes it a 
hero or a god. 

Mirabeau had a perfect understanding of the mechanism 
and the rights of a deliberative body. He knew how far 
it may go and where it should stop. His disciplinary for- 
mulas have passed into our rules, his maxims into our laws, 
his counsels into our policy. His words were law. He 
presided as he spoke, with a grave dignity, and used to re- 
ply to the several deputations with such fertility of elo- 
quence and felicity of language, that it may be truly said 
the Constituent Assembly has never been better represented 
than by Mirabeau, whether in the chair of the president or 
in the tribune of the orator. What a grand conception he 
formed of the national representation when saying : " Every 
deputation from the people astounds my courage." It was 
with these holy emotions he approached the tribune. 

Mirabeau used to premeditate most of his discourses. — 
His comparison of the Gracchi, his allusion to the Tar- 
peian rock, his apostrophe to Sieyes, his famous speeches 
on the constitution, on the right of war and peace, the royal 
veto, the property of the Clergy, the lottery, the mines, bank- 
ruptcy, the assignats, slavery, national education, the law 
of successions, where he displays such treasures of science 
and profound elaboration of thought — all these are written 
pieces. 

His manner as an orator is that of the great masters of 
antiquity, with an admirable energy of gesture and a vehe- 
mence of diction which perhaps they had never reached. 
He is strong, because he does not diffuse himself; he is 
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natural, because he uses no ornaments; he is eloquent, 
because he is simple ; he does not imitate others, because 
he needs but to be himself; he does not surcharge his dis- 
course with a baggage of epithets, because they would retard 
it ; he does not run into digressions, for fear of wandering 
firom the question. His exordiums are sometimes abrupt, 
sometimes majestic, as it comports with the subject. His nar- 
ration of facts is clear. His statement of the question is pre- 
cise and positive. His ample and sonorous phraseology much 
resembles the spoken phraseology of Cicero. He unrolls, 
with a solemn slowness, the folds of his discourse. He 
does not accumulate his enumerations as ornaments, but as 
proo&. He seeks not the harmony of words, but the con- 
catenation of ideas. He does not exhaust a subject to the 
dregs, he takes but the flower. Would he dazzle, the most 
brilliant images spring up beneath his steps ; would he 
touch, he abounds in raptures of emotion, in tender persua- 
sions, in oratorical transports which do not conflict with, but 
sustain, which are never confounded with, but follow, each 
other, which seem to produce one another successively and 
flow with a happy disorder from that fine and prolific 
nature. 

But when he comes to the point in debate, when he enters 
the heart of the question, he is substantial, nervous, logical 
as Demosthenes. He advances in a serried and impenetra- 
ble order. He reviews his proofs, disposes the plan of 
attack, and arrays them in order of battle. Mailed in the 
armor of dialectics, he sounds the charge,^ rushes upon the 
adversaries, seizes and prostrates them, nor does he loose 
his hold till he compels them, knee on neck, to avow 
themselves vanquished. If they retreat, he pursues, at- 
tacks them front and rear, presses upon them, drives them, 
and brings them inevitably within the imperial circle 
which he had designated for their destruction ; like those 
who, upon the deck of a narrow vessel, captured by board- 
ing her, place a hopeless enemy between their sword and 
the ocecm. 
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How his language munt have surprised by its DOTeltfi 
and thrillod the jiopular heart, when he drew this picture 
of a legal constitution : — 

** Too oflen are bayonets the only remedy applied to the 
convulsions of oppression and want. But bayonets never 
re-establish but tlie peace of terror, the silence of despotism* 
Ah ! the people are not a furious herd which must be kept 
in chains! Always quiet and nKxlerate, when they are 
truly (roe, tliey are violent and unruly but under those 
govemnricnts whore they are systematically debased in 
order to have a pretext to despise them. When we con- 
sider what must result to the happiness of twenty-five 
millions of men, from a legal constitution in place of minis- 
terial caprices, — from the consent of all the wills and the 
co-oficration of all the lights of the nation in the improvement 
of our laws, from the reform of abuses, from the reduction 
of taxes, from economy in the finances, from the mitigation 
of the ficnal laws, from regularity of procedure in the tri- 
bunals, from the abolition of a multitude of servitudes which 
shackle industry and mutilate the human faculties, in a 
word, from that grand system of liberty, which, planted on 
the firm basis of freely-clccted municipalities, rises gradu- 
ally to the provincial administrations, and receives its com- 
pletion from the annual recurrence of the States-General— 
when we weigh all that must result from the restoration of 
this vast empire, who does not feel thattlie greatest of crimes, 
the darkest outrage against humanity, would be to ofler 
opposition to the rising destiny of our country and thrust 
her back into the depths of the abyss, there to hold her 
oppressed beneath the burthen of all her chains." 

With what accuracy, with what nicety of observation he 
enumerates the dimculties of the civil and military adminis- 
tration of Bailly and Lafayette when he proposes to vota 
them the thanks of the Assembly : — 

'' What an administration ! what an epoch, where all is 
to be feared and all to be braved! when tumult begets 
tumult, when an affray is produced by the very means taken 
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lo prereot it : — ^when moderatioD is unceasingly neoessaiyy 
and moderation appears pusillanimity, timidity, treason^ 
vben you are beset with a thousand counsels, and yet must 
take your own — ^when all persons are to be dreaded, even 
dtizens whose intentions are pure, but whom distrust, ex. 
dtement, exaggeration, render almost as formidable as coo. 
spirmtors — ^wh«i one is obliged, even in critical circum. 
stances, to yield up his wisdom, to lead anarchy in order to 
lepresB it, to assume an employment glorious, it is true, but 
enyiroDed with the most harassing alarms-^when it is ne- 
cessary besides, in the midst of such and so many difficul- 
ties, to show a serene countenance, to be always calm, to 
enforce order even in the smallest details, to ofiend no one, 
lo heal all jealousies, to serve incessantly and seek to please, 
but without the appearance of being a servant !" 

When M. Neckar, minister of finance, asked the Assem- 
bly for a vote of confidence, Mirabeau, in order to carry it 
by stt>rm, displayed all the irony of his eloquence and all 
^ might of his logic; and when he saw the auditory 
shaken, he hurled against bankruptcy the following fulmi- 
nations : — 

" Oh ! if declarations less solemn did not guarantee our 
respect for the public faith, our horror of the infamous word 
Bankruptcy, I should say to those who familiarize them- 
selves perhaps with the idea of repudiating the public en- 
gagements, through fear of excessive sacrifices, through 
terror of taxation : — * What, then, is bankruptcy, if it is 
not the crudest, the most iniqiiitous, the most disastrous of 
imposts ? My friends, listen to me, a word, a single word ! 

" * Two centuries of depredation and robbery have exca- 
vated the abyss wherein the kingdom is on the vei^ of being 
engulfed. This frightful gulf it is indispensable to fill 
up. Well, here is a list of the proprietors. Choose from 
among the richest, so as to sacrifice the smallest number 
of the citizens. But choose ! for is it not expedient that a 
small number perish to save the mass of the people ? Come— 
these two thousand notables possess wherewith to supply 
2* 
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RoBtore order to our finBnces, peace and pM^ 

I kingdom. Strike, and immolate pitileBdydMiit 



the deficit. 

perity to the ! 

melancholy victims, precipitate them into the abyaa ; it 11 

about to close What, you recoil with horror! • A- 

. . . Inconsistent, pusillanimous men ! And do yoa notMt 
tliat in decreeing bankruptcy— or, what is more odions rtiDf' 
in rendering it inevitable without decreeing — ^you diflgraoB 
yourselves with an act a thousand times more crimiiial ; 
for, in fact, that horrible sacrifice would remove the defioies* 
cy . But do you imagine, that because you refuse to pay, jag 
shair cease to owe ? Do you think the thousands, the mil-' 
lions of men who will lose in an instant, by the dreadful es> 
plosion or its revulsions, all that constituted the comfort of 
their lives, and perhaps their sole means of subsistence, will 
leave you in the peaceable enjoyment of your crime f 
Stoical contemplators of the incalculable woes which this 
catastrophe will scatter over France; unfeeling egotist^ 
who think these convulsions of despair and wretchedneBB 
will pass away like so many others, and pass the more 
rapidly as they will be the more violent, are you quite Bure 
that so many men without bread will leave you tranquilly to 
luxuriate amid the viands which you will have been unwilling 

to curtail in either variety or delicacy ? No, you 

will perish ; and in the universal conflagration, which joa 
do not tremble to kindle, the loss of your honor will not save 
you a single one of your detestable luxuries ! Vote, then, 
this extraordinary subsidy, and may it prove sufficient ! 
Vote it, because the class most interested in the sacrifice 
which the government demands, is you yourselves ! Vote 
it, because the public exigencies allow of no evasion, and 
that you will be responsible for every delay ? Beware of 
asking time ; misfortune never grants it. What ! gentlemen, 
in reference to a ridiculous movement of the Palais-Royal, 
a ludicrous insurrection which had never any consequence 
except in the weak imaginations or the wicked purposes of a 
few designing men, you have heard not long since these in- 
sane cries : Caialine is at the gates of Rome, and you de- 
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WbenUe! And assuredly, there was around jou neither 

Cataline, nor danger, nor factions, nor Rome But 

tcMlajr, bankruptcy, hideous bankruptcy, is there before yon. 
It threatens to consume you, your country, your property, 

your honor ! And you deliberate V " 

This is as beautiful as it is antique. 
3Iirabeau in his premeditated discourses was admirable. 
But what was he not in his extemporaneous efiusions ? His 
natural vehemence, of which he repressed the flights in his 
prepared qieeches, broke down all barriers in his improvi^ 
sadons. A sort of nervous irritability gave then to his 
vfaole frame an almost preternatural animatk>n and life. 
His breast dilated with an impetuous breathing. His lion 
face became wrinkled and contorted. His eyes shot forth 
fiame. He roared, he stamped, he shook the fierce mass of 
his hair, all whitened with foam ; he trod the tribune with 
the supreme authority of a master, and the imperial air of a 
king. What an interesting spectacle to behold him, mo- 
mently, erect and exalt himself under the pressure of obsta- 
de ! To see him display the pride of his commanding brow ! 
To see him, like the ancient orator, when, with all the pow- 
ers of his unchained eloquence, he was wont to sway to and 
fro in the Forum the agitated waves of the Roman multitude ! 
Tr^n would he throw by the measured notes of his decla- 
r&auon, habitually grave and solemn. Then would escape 
LflQ broken exclamations, tones of thunder, and accents of 
rAart-rending and terrible pathos. He concealed with the 
ftth and color of his rhetoric the sinewy arguments of his 
c:suectics. He transported the Assembly, because he was 
Li.Tiself transported. And yet — so extraordinary was his 
fo:% — he abandoned himself to the torrent of his eloquence, 
»i*iiOut wandering from his course; he mastered others by 
its £/>ve reign sway, without losing for an instant his own 
self-control. 

His improvisations, whether from rapid exhaustion, or 
rather inslinct of his art, were brief. He knew that strong 
emotions lose their effect by duration — that it is unwise to 
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Imva the mithtiiilMm of frlonds tho timo to oooi, or th* ok 
joctionn of ttdynmttrios timo for proparatlon— 4httt fyftople «oon 
oome to Imigh at tho thundor which rumlilos in tho air wltk 
out producing a holt, and that an nntagonint Nhould bo itruok 
down promptly, liko tho onnnon ball which killn at a blow. 

It wan contondod tho Aiwombly ouf(ht not to havo th<i ini- 
tiative in tho impoaohment of tlio minintors. Miraboau ra« 
pliml on tho Mpot : 

" You forgot that tho pooplo to whom yoti oppose tho lim- 
itation of the throo powoni, ifi tho sourco of all the powem, 
and that it ahmo can dolognto thom I You forgot that it ia 
to tho aoYoroign you would deny the control of his own ad- 
minintratora t You forgot, in short, tiiat wo, the ropreaenta- 
tivoa of tho ifoveroign,— in preaenco of whom atand auaponded 
all tho powers of the State, those oven of tho chief of the 
nation in case of oonflictionr-you forget that we by no means 
pretend to place or displace ministers by virtue of our de« 
croos, but solely to manifest tho opinion of our constituents 
respecting such or such a minister I What t you would re- 
fuse us tho simple right of doclaration-»you who accord ua 
that of accusing, of prosecuting, and of creating a tribunal to 
punish those fabrications of iniquity, the machinations of 
which, by a palpable contradiction, you would have us to con- 
template in a respectful silence I Do you not see then how 
much a l>ettor lot I would ensure our governors than you, 
how much I exceed you in moderation 7 You allow no in- 
terval iKitweon a boding silence and a sanguinary denunci- 
ation. To say nothing or to punish, to obey or to striko— * 
such is your system I And for me, I would notify before 
denouncing, I would remonstrate before casting reproach I" 

(ie fre(|uently usml, by inspiraticm, those vivid figures 
which transport of a sudden, men, objects, and places on the 
stage, and mako them hear, speak, and act, as if they were 
really prosont. The Assembly was nlKiut to plunge im- 
prudently into religious quarrols. Mirobeau, to out the mat- 
ter short, rose and said : ** Ilecolleot that from this place, from 
the rery tribune where I now speak, I oan see the wiadov 
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of die |»Iaoe throagli which ftcdoiu mi ae re apto , mntiiig 
laD|Mind interesU with the most sacred intereiKte of religion, 
iMd iied by the hand of a king of the French the fatal goa 
wliiefa was to be the signal of the maasacre of the Hnguenoto P' 

A depntatioQ of the AasOTtibly was preparing to wait 
vpOD the Kii^ to request the dismission of the tiooptt, aU 
leadj three times refused. The indignant Mirabeau, on* 
able to contain himself, addresses the Committee : — 

^ Say to the King — say to him, that the hordes of £ireign- 
en by whom we are invested, have received yesterday the 
vist of the princes, of the princesses, of the favorites, male 
and female, also their caresses, and their exhortations, and 
their presents ! Say to him that the whole night, these ibr- 
dgn satellites, gorged with gold and wine, have been pre- 
dicting in their impious songs the emdavement of France, 
and invoking with their brutal vows the destruction of the 
National Assembly ! Say to him that in his very palace, 
the oourtieTs have led their dances to the sound of this bar- 
baroos music, and that such was the prelude of the Saint- 
Barrholomew !" 

In his fine discourse on the " right of peace and war," 
Mirabeau bad arrived after some confusion of ideas, at a 
precise solution of the difficulty, by means of ministerial 
responsibility, and the refusal of the supplies on the part of 
the legislative power. But as soon as he had uttered these 
closing words : " Fear not that a rebel King, abdicating of 
himself his sceptre, will expose himself to the peril of run- 
ning from victory to the scaffold," he was interrupted with 
violent murmurs. D'Espremenil moved that he be called 
to order, for having attacked the inviolability of the King ! 
" You have all," replied Mirabeau at the instant, " heard 
my supposition of a despotic and revolted King, who 
thoald come, with an army of Frenchmen, to conquer the 
position of tyrants. But a King in this position, is no longer 
t King." — General applause : — Mirabeau proceeds : " It is 
the tocsin of necessity alone which can give the signal, 
when the moment is come £xr fnlfilling the imprescriptable 
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duty of resistance— a duty always imperative whenerer Hm 
Constitution is vblated, always triumphant when the resist- 
ance is just and truly national." 

Aro not these words the prophetic and living picture of 
the Revolution of July. 

In the same effusion and a little after, Mirabeau, in a 
celebrated adjuration, introduces on the stage the Abbe 
Sicyes. — " I will not conceal," said he, " my deep regret 
that the man who has laid the foundations of the Constitution, 
that the man who has revealed to the world the true princi- 
ples of representative government, who condemns himself 
to a silence which I deplore, which I think culpable, that 
the Abbe Sicyes — I ask his pardon for naming him — 
does not come forward to innert, himself, in his constitution, 
one of the most important springs of the social order. This 
occasions me ttio more pain, that crushed beneath a weight 
of labor beyond my intellectual forces, unceasingly hurried 
off from self-collection and meditation, which are the prin- 
cipal sources of mental power, I had not myself turned at- 
tention to this question of the completion of my work, ac- 
customed as I was to repose upon that great thinker. I 
have pressed him, conjured, implored in the name of the 
friendship with which he honors me, in the name of Patri- 
otism — ^thal sentiment far more energetic and holy — to en- 
dow us with the treasure of his ideas, not to leave a blank 
in the Constitution. He has refused me, I denounce him to 
you ! I conjure you, in my turn, to obtain his opinion which 
ought not to be a secret, to rescue in fine from discourage- 
ment a man whose silence and seclusion I regard as a pub- 
lic calamity." 

I have remarked that what has raised Mirabf^au incom- 
parably beyond other orators, is the profundity and breadth 
of his thoughts, the solidity of his reasoning, the vehemence 
of his improvisations ; but it is especially the unexampled' 
felicity of his repartees. In fact, the auditors and princi- 
pally the rival orators hold themselves on their guard against 
premeditated speeches. As they know that the orator has 
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ipmd in adTanoe his toils to surprise them, they prepare ac- 
eordiDgl J in advance to elude him. They search for, they di- 
vine, they discover, they dispose for themselves, with more or 
leas of ability, the ailments which he must employ, his 
fiKts, his proofs, his insinuations, and sometimes even his fig- 
mcs and happiest movements. They have thus, all ready to 
meet him, their objections. They shut the air-and-eye holes 
of their helmet, they cover the weak points of their cui- 
nm where his lance might penetrate ; and when the orator 
croflses the barrier, and rushes impetuous to the conflict, he 
eficoonters before him an enemy armed cap-a-pie, who bars 
his way and disputes valiantly the victory. — ^But a happy 
cniorical retort astonishes and delights even your adversa- 
ries ; it produces the effect of things unexpected. It is a 
stsniing counterplot, which cuts the gordian knots of the 
play and precipitates the catastrophe. It is the lightning 
ilash amid the darkness of night. It is the arm which 
strikes in the buckler of the enemy, who draws it instantly 
tnd retams it to pierce the bosom of him who had launched 
it. — The repartee shakes the irresolute and floating masses 
cf an ai=5iembly . It comes upon you, as the eagle, concealed 
Iz the hr-llow of a rock, makes a stoop at its prey and car- 
rl*< I; off all palpitating in its talons, before it even has emitte<l 
a err. It arouses, by the stimulant of its novelty, the thick- 
•k -".led, phlegmatic, and drowsy deputies who were falling 
tV.eep. It sonds a sudden and softening thrill to the soul. 
I: ares the audience to cry, To arms ! to arms ! It wrinjrs 
i",rr. *i.e bosom exclamations of wrath. It provokes laugh- 
ter ir.extlnguishable. It compels the adversary^-ofiicer or 
vii-er — ?o go hide his shame in the ranks of his company, 
»:jo ^,'i^:i thern to receive him but with pity and derision. 
I: fr^^Ives with a word the question in a debate. It signifies 
iz, evefit. It reveals a character. It paints a situation. It 
tbv.Ive*:, it condemns, a party. It makes a reputation, or it 
oiirAkes it. It glorifies, it stigmatizes, it dejects, it cheers, 
it cnbinds, it reattaches, it saves, it slays. It attracts, i^ 
supends magically, as by a golden chain, an entire assem- 
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biy from the lips of a singlo man. It conoentratOB at th 
samo lima its whole attention upon a single point, for a mc 
mcnt produces unanimity, and may docide of a sudden th 
loss or tho f^ain of a parliamentary battle. 

Never did Miraboau shrink from an objection or an ac 
vcrsary. lie drew himself up to his full height under th 
menace of his enemies, and burst by slcdgo-blows the na 
which it was intended he should draw. — In the tribune ii 
braved the prejudices, the dumb objurgations and mutterin 
impatience of tho Assenibly. Immovable as a rock, h 
cruHsed his arms and awaited silence. — lie retorted instantl] 
blow after blow, u|M)n all op|)onents and on all subjects, wit 
a rapidity of action and a nicety of pertinence really sui 
prising. Ho painted men und tilings witli a manner an 
words entirely iiis own. — How energetically did he deacrib 
Franco, ** an unconstitutcd aggregation of disunited people. 
— Ho usod to say in his monarchical language : ** Themor 
arch is the perpetual repr(;sentative of the i)coplo, and th 
deputies are llie temporary niprcsontativcs." — Member o 
the directory of i'aris, he expressed himself thus before 2h 
King : << A tall tree covers with its shade a large surface 
Its roots N]KK)t wide and deep tiirougli the soil and entwio 
t}i(fins(^lves around eternal rocks. To pull it down the cart 
]ts(>lf nniHt be uptrjrn. Such, Sire, is the image of oonstitv 
timial mouarcby." — Assaihjd impertinently by M. de Fai 
cigny, he words the reprimand in these terms : '* The Ai 
scmbly, satisfied with tho repentance you testify, remits yoi 
sir, tlie penalty whicli you Iiavo incurred." 

What vivacity, what actuality, what nobleness in all thei 
repartees! wliat keen and chivalrous irony! what vigor! 

The pretcttiHions of t{ie republic of Genoa to the island o 
Corsica were occupying tho deliberation of the house at ui 
necessary length. 

Mirabeau : — " I do not think that a league between Ri 
gusa, Lucca, Saint-Muro, and some other powers equaU 
formidable, ought to give you great inquietude ; nor do I n 
gard as very dangerous the republic of Genoa, whose armic 
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have been put to flight by twelve men and twelve women on 
the sea-ooast in Corsica. I move an extremely indefinite ad- 
jonmnient." 

Cazales proposed, as a remedy for the public evils, the 
iDTestment of the King during three months with unlimited 
executive power. — Mirabeau said : " M. de Cazales b be- 
side the question, for he discusses whether or not the King 
is to be accorded a dictatorship." — ^And as the Abbe Maury 
insisted upon the right of Cazalds to make this motion, Mi- 
iibeaa replied : " I have pretended not that the preceding 
speaker had transgressed his right ; I have said only that he 
was beside the question. He has demanded the dictatorship ; 
the dictatorship over a nation of twenty-five millions of souls ! 
The dictatorship to one man ! in a country actually occupi^ 
in forming its Constitution, in a country whose representatives 
are assembled in council, the dictatorship to a single indi- 
Tidual !" 

To the optimists who slumbered in presence of the men- 
acing state of afiairs : — " We sleep ; but do not people sleep 
at ihe foot of Vesuvius ?" 

To the Abbe Maury, who taunted him with invoking the 
aid of the populace : — " I will not stoop to repel the charge 
just made upon me, unless the Assembly dignify it to my 
level, by ordering me to reply. In that case, I would deem 
it sufficient for my vindication and my glory to name my ac- 
auer and to name myself,'* 

To a verbal dispute respecting the wording of a clause in 
the Constitution : — " I will observe that it would not be amiss 
that the National Assembly of France should speak French, 
and even indite in French the laws which it proposes." 

To those who claimed the inalienability of the ancient 
ibundations of the Clergy : — " If all the men who have lived 
upon the earth had each had a separate tomb, it would have 
been indispensable, in order to find lands for cultivation, to 
pull down these monuments, and to plough the ashes of tlie 
dead for the sustenance of the living." 

To a deputy who moved the adjournment of h. motion 
3 
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relative to some unfortunates under capital Bentenoe:-* 
** Were you going to be hung, sir, would you propoae til ^ 
adjournment of an investigation which might result in 9m/g 
your life V 

To tliose who pretended that the demand upon the king to 
dismiss the ministry must prove the ruin of England ^^ 
*' England is lost ! Ah ! great God ! what unfortonati 
news ! But in what latitude has she been lost, or whit 
earthquake, what convulsion of nature has engulfed tbrt 
fiimous island, that inexhaustible abode of great ezamplei^ 
that classic land of the friends of freedom ? . . . . But you give 
us heart, you give us hope .... England is repairing, in a 
glorious silence, the wounds she inflicted upon herself in the 
delirium of a burning fever. England flourishes Btill for 
the eternal instruction of the world !" 

To another who grew indignant at the proposition of a 
single Chamber : — " I have always dreaded to provoke rea* 
son, but never individuals." 

To the address of the town of Rennes, declaring as trai- 
tors and enemies of the country, the supporters of the 
Royal Veto : — " If the Assembly bestow much time upon 
such a subject, it will have the air of a giant who stands 
on tip-toe in order to appear tall. Melun, Chaillot, Vira- 
flay, have the right of uttering the same absurdities as 
Rennes : like Rennes they qualify as scoundrels and traitors 
to the country, those who do not share their opinions. The 
national Assembly has not time to institute itself professor 
to the municipalities that may advance false maxims." 

To the Committee upon the constitution who opposed a 
motion of amendment : — " The Committees are beyond all 
doubt the elect of the universe. But the national Assembly 
has not yet said that it meant to decree them the exclusive 
privilege of investigating and debating the subjects of its 
deliberations." 

To a member who would preserve in the royal proclama- 
tions these words : To all present and future, greeting ! 
Miraboau remarked : << If the mode of salutation should 
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fmm swiy f And to another who wished the expressions: 
JS«^ cfFrumee amd Navarre : ** Would it not be proper to 
add: Amdoikerpiaeesr 

To a member who roaiotaioed that the deputies ought to 
eofyjr the pririlege of inriolability accorded to ambassadorSy 
sinee they too were representatives of nations : — <' I will 
feplj that I was not aware there had been in this Assembly 
ambassadofs from Dourdan, ambassadors from the land of 
Gex« I prefer to think that we are here but the represen- 
tatives of the French nation, and not of the nations of 
FnnceJ" 

To those who disapproved the title of French people : — ** I 
adopt it, I defend it, I proclaim it, for the ver>' reason which 
makes 'tt obnoxious. Yes, it is because the name of people 
B no€ sufficiently respected in France— because it is ob- 
scored, covered with the rust of prejudice—4>ecause it pre- 
seats us an idea at which pride takes alarm and vanity 
revolts — because it is mentioned with contempt in the draw. 
ing-fToms of the aristocrats — It Is for this very reason, gentle- 
rrj^n, '.riAt I wouM wish, — it is for this ver\' reason that we 
on^.'it *Si m-ik^; it a duty, not only to elevate it, but to ennoble 
h \[A render it henceforth respectable to mini-^ters and deai 
r> every heart.'*' 

To a psirnphle*. against him, distributed on the benches, 
\:A of which he read only the title as he mounted the 
:r. /i'.-' ^ : — '• I know enoui'h of it, and I will be borne from 
L.l'* o'.ace triumphant or a corfise." 

T-> a w!>el of Marat, wherein he was called a desiring 
k'.ive ar*d a scoundrel fit for the gallows : — " This pamphlet 
-/ \ dniaken man speaks of designinrr knave**. Well, it is 
ZxX rr.e CKa'elet of Paris, but the mad-hou.5C of Senegal, that 
>rr>.^ this extravagance. I alone am named in it. Pass 
to -he order of the day." 

To an informer reading a letter found upon a pretended 
a^ent of MiraFjeau, and where it was said : Riquetti the elder 
is a scoundrel : — " Mr. Infonner, do you not flatter me? 
TOO have had the goodness to furnish me m copy^ and I 
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think I read : Riquetti the elder is an infamous scoundrel 
It is well to exhibit in its true colors the faithful portrait 
which my agent has drawn of me. Read all." 

And on another occasion :— " I have seen fifty-four 
lettrea-dC'Cachel in my family. Yes, gentlemen, fifty-fouri 
and I have had sev(mtoen for my part. So, you see, I have 
had my share as elder brother of Normandy." 

To those who interrupted his exclamations against a law 
of vengeance : — " The popularity which I have aspired to 
and which I have enjoyed, is not a feeble reed. It is deep in 
the earth that I moan to infix its roots, upon the enduring 
basis of reason und liberty. If you make this law, I swear 
never to obey it." 

To thoHO who denied the Assembly the legitimate powers of 
a national Convention : — " Our national Convention is above 
all imitation, as above all authority ; it is accountable but 
to itself, and can !)e judged but by posterity. Gentlemen^ 
you all remember the remark of that Roman, who, to save 
his country from a dreadful conspiracy, had overstepped the 
powers confeYred on him by the laws : — Swear, said a cap. 
tious demagogue of that day, that you have observed the 
laws. — I swear, replied this great mon, that I have saved 
the rej)ublic ! — Gentlemen, I swear that you have saved 
the commonwealth." 

Both the opposite parties accused him at the same time of 
conspiracy : — " One moment a factious conspirator," replied 
he, " the next a counter-revolutionary conspirator ! permit 
me, gentlemen, to ask a division." 

Mirabeau was obstinate in defending the royal veto; in- 
Btantly the wind of his popularity changed. He is de- 
nounced in nn infamous libel, which accused him of high 
treason : — " And me, too," lie exclaimed, in an oratorical 
movement which electrified the Assembly, " and mo, too, 
they would, some days since, have borne in triumph, and 
now they cry through the streets : — The great conspiracy of 
Count Mirabeau. I needed not this lesson to know that there 
Ib but a step from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock/' 
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la fine, what is there in the history of ancient eloquenoe 
more spirited, more haughty, more heroic, more insolent, more 
unexpected, more victorious, more stunning, more over- 
whelming, more crushing, than the repartee of Mirabeau to 
the grand master of ceremonies of the Court ? — " The Com- 
mons of France haVe resolved to deliberate : and you, sir, who 
could not be the organ of the king to the national Assembly ; 
you, who have here neither seat, nor vote, nor right of speak- 
ing, go tell your master that we are here by the will of the 
people, and that we will not be torn from it save by the force 
of bayonets." 

M. de Baizd, as if thunderstruck, walked backwards in 
leaving the hall. It was the Monarchy retreating before the 
Revolution. 

I will not descend into the private life of Mirabeau, which 
has been to him rather an obstacle than an aid, a blemish 
than a foil. I am not a retailer of anecdotes, nor a biog- 
rapher of scandals. I am a painter, and have to represent^ 
in each of my personages, but the politician, and especially 
the orator. 

For the rest, public opinion treats with less severity the 
nien of the Opposition, such as Mirabeau, Sheridan, and 
others of our day, for they were but orators. It is more 
severe towards the men in authority, and justly so, for they 
owe example, they govern. What has been said of Marazin ? 
He is a profligate. What used to be said of Turgot ? He 
is a conscientious minister. And of Robespierre ? He is 
Jncorrupilble. And of Louis XVI. ? He is an honest man. 
The people must esteem those who govern them. The sen- 
timent does honor to the morality of the human species. 

Mirabeau has often regretted the debaucheries of imagina- 
tion and of temperament which deflowered his youth. He 
^as nobly repaired them in avowing them, even in the 
tribune. He bore his heart as high as his head. 

Add that his discourses, motions, addresses, amendments, 
breathe, in his public capacity, the purest morality.— He 

8* 
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used to say : " It is more important to give men morals and 
habits than laws and tribunals." 

Singular circumstance ! it was he who, through a reli- 
gious sentiment, caused to be retained the title : Louis, hjf 
the grace of God, King of the French, 

Just escaped from the dungeons of Vincennes, he loved 
liberty fanatically, idolatrously. For the rights and the 
wants of the people he had a profound, elevated, and delicate 
respect. He was of opinion that there ought to be estab- 
lished in society such an order of things that, every where, 
the aged would have a place of refuge, and the poor, em- 
ployment and food. 

More vicious in temperament than in heart— extreme in 
his passions, haughty in his repentauice — impatient of all 
restraint— careless about the morrow, like all men of letters 
— forgetful of injuries, like all great souls — poor, harassed by 
low wants, pining for glory, proud of his birth, and playing 
at the same time the noble and the tribune — ^insinuating to 
the fascination of even his enemies ; his soul was an inex- 
haustible furnace of sensibility, whence issued those sudden 
illuminations of his eloquence. Impetuous, daring, natural, 
cheerful, humane, generous to excess ; expansive, open- 
hearted, even to familiarity, and familiar to indiscretion ;— 
prompt and powerful in intellect, sparkling with imagination 
and wit, with an immenseness of memory, taste, talent, and 
knowledge, and a prodigious facility of composition, — such 
was Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau had long meditated upon the art of military 
strategy. Brave himself and born of heroic blood, his iron 
constitution, his comprehensive glance, his vast faculties, his 
presence of mind and unshaken firmness amid danger, would 
have raised him at once to the first honors of war. He 
would have been as good a general as he was an orator. 

A man almost complete and the only one of his sort, Mira- 
beau was the greatest orator and the greatest politician of 
his time. He would have made its greatest minister also ; 
fi)r he had the genius of business, the unity and certitude 
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vliich result from system, patience for details, knowledge 
of men, foresight into the future, fertility of expedients, a£. 
fiiMity of manners, energy of will, the instinct of com- 
maDd, the confidence of the country, and a universal re- 
nowiL 

Mirabeau and Napoleon have both— each in reference to 
the time wherein he appeared and the special nature of his 
Iibors— contributed the most to organize modem France ; j 
hr the one constituted the Revolution, the other the Em- { 
pire. Mirabeau in fine was the man of those times to whom 
it would have been given, had he lived, the most to destroy 
and the most to re-edify ; equally fit for both these courses, 
by the power of his genius and the perseverance of his will. 
Not that he wished to re-erect what he had demolished. He 
knew well that new edifices are not to bo rebuilt with the 
ruins of the old. " A gangrened body," he used to say, 
** is not to be healed by applying sore to sore, ulcer to ulcer. 
There must be a transfusion of new blood." But with this 
new blood, it is not the renovation of the old man, it is the 
creation of a new man, it is another. 

Despite of this, he indulged the dream of the alliance 
since so much and so vainly sought, of liberty with mon- 
archy. He desired this monarchy with all its conditions of 
strength and durability, and by a strange inconsequence, his 
maxims were republican and his measures revolutionary.— 
Whether it w£is that he did not perceive this contradiction, 
or that he flattered himself with being able to surmount it, 
he designed and attempted the amalgamation, the fusion, the 
chimera, both in Parliament and out of it. He urged, in the 
Constituent Assembly, after his picturesque manner : — " We 
are not savages come stark naked from the banks of the 
Oronoko, to form a society. We are an old nation — ^too old. 
We have a pre-existing government, a pre-existing king, pre- 
existing prejudices. We must therefore, as far as possible, 
assort all these things to the Revolution, and parry the ab- 
ruptness of the transition." 

He tried to repair, by means of his veto, the foundering 
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vessel of royalty. He did not see that with the reality of 
the veto power, under a hereditary king, the sovereignty of 
the people is but a name and a shadow, and that with the 
fiction of the veto under a popular constitution, the sov^i 
reignty of the monarch is in like manner but a name and 
a dream. The reason is, that, necessarily, the sovereignty 
must reside somewhere, and being, in its nature, one and 
indivisible, it cannot repose at the same time upon two di£ 
ferent heads. We must then choose. For the oo-existenoc 
of two wills equal and independent is not a state of har< 
mony but of hostility ; and hostility is conflict, and conflict u 
the death of one of the combatants. 

The absolute veto of the prince implies that the prino 
governs. For it is to govern to the fullest extent, to do wha 
one wishes and not to do what he does not wish. The sub 
pensive veto of the prince implies that the prince reigns, bu 
does not govern. For it is not to govern when one is, ulti 
mately, obliged to do that which he does not wish. Tb 
veto of the prince is, in a parliamentary monarchy, but tb 
veto of the ministry. But, responsible ministers are tb 
servants of the parliament ; from it they are taken, to it the; 
return, by it they execute, for it they govern. How shoul 
not they and their successors come at last to yield to it 1 

This whole thesis is reduced at the present day to a fei 
points, very precise, and which are these : The refusal to ta: 
efiectually places all the power in the hands of the refuaej 
The suspensive veto is, if you will, equivalent to a seoon 
Chamber, and nothing more. The dissolution of the Legislt 
tive body is the appeal of the ministry to the people. Th 
counter-force of a persisting veto is a revolution. This ij 
in our day, the position of things. 

Mirabeau had some presentiments of this species of moE 
archy, whether by political prescience or an inspiration o 
his ambition. Without doubt, the enviers of his fame d< 
sired to preclude him from the ministry. But indepenc 
ently of this particular cause, the Constituent Assembly, h 
the necessity^ by the law of its position, by the instiiMtiv 
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dflKioj o{ its object, by the irresistible logic of its princi* 
piei^ bf the blind opposition of the courtiers, must desire 
fa* itself and for it alone, permanence, unity and omnipo- 
tence. The providential reason of a revolution is not the 
Mme as the reason of a normal state of society. 

Miiabeau, defeated on the Veto question by Uie Assembly's 

diitmst of the royal authority, returned to the charge on the 

^neetjoo of the admission of Ministers to a seat ; but in spite 

of the unheard-of efibrts of intellect, eloquence, and logic, 

be tuccumbed beneath the violence of the same prejudice. 

He then determined to seek^ outside of the Parliament, for 

iii{»port and forces against it. But why — and here returns 

dm embarrassing question — ^why did Mirabeau stop all of a 

mldeo on the declivity of the revolution ? Was he afirighted 

lumself by the noise and violence of its course ? Did he 

neso only to save liberty from its own aberrations, by pass- 

log into its mouth a curb and bridle ? His prejudices of 

education, of &mily, of birth, did they resieze him uncon- 

wotttly ? Was he bought over by the Court ? Did he de- 

Kre a limited monarchy, purged of federalism and favoritism, 

» king and two Chambers, a constitutional trinity ? Or 

Rder, weary, cloyed with the emotions of the orator, this 

ttan of boundless passions, did he wish to tasle the difTerent 

«»^itions offered by the ministerial office ? Had he the am- 

bhioD, under the guise of a powerless and merely nominal 

ftralty, to govern the Assembly and France? Posterity 

*looe will furnish— or, perhaps, will not l>e able to furnish — 

Resolution of this problem, to us insoluble. 

Wliat is less doubtful is, tliat Mirabeau meant to push his 
K^ieagues to excesses, perhaps to crimes, in order to punish 
them afterwards for having committed them. A mode of 
f«fdition quite satanic and worthy of Machiavel ; a political 
inanorality which honest men cannot brand with too much 
ifi<iignation, and which leaves a dark, a very dark stain 
opoo the glory of this great man. 

Mirabeau, with his back like another Hercules opposed 
to the breaches of the revolutionary torrent, strove to check 
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canmutlBd ibr fltenutT, nnoer Ibe 
|>iBUsriil ■»■<"■> was to Bpne them from its boflom •• s sh 
of #fn«t«iti«ti«n andhorTxir! — ^And lie, he who, on the «^ 
of hk bumiiig couch, raved about gknr and p rumeiMy, «i 
who aakad all hk weepiog inends aroiiDd him iar fpif i fti 
Jbr his tomh, how wonld he xut hare ahoddered had ht 
Imown tiHt hia zemaioB were to be diaeotambed in the aeoraflf 
of night, and cazxied, br die lurid torch-light, to be thiom 
iniD tiie vulgar diudi appnipriatBd tocriminalat When am 
now t h""^ magnifioent epitaidiB whioih he lad pr o niia ed lui^ 
Klf ? Where is to be found and how to be recognized tha 
head of thai great Siquetti amid thoae heaps dgarj tnmls 
and akulk all mutilated tfy the axe of the execotioiier! 
Tanitv of our a auirati oPE ! O nothingneas of human gXMt" 



hold on sir allediauihm Ibid bBfrnmyBcilfswireof Itvasimpai- 
tfUr to know bim. and not be fwnrnirtud bj bis talods md bis ca- 
gigii^ nannsB. How oftBnbBTve I lameDiedtbit bis powers should 
bsTewaotsdtbeiiifiiunfleaf snimsnlUedrepiitalMB! Hispssnoas 
bsine wnwmiiftd bim : if be bsd known bow to oontrol tbesBi, be hi^ 
bsTe livvd £gr s bnndred yaaa.-~OuT aristocnts tore bim to pieces, 
and they regret bim j the dsatib of a msa who sortsined public credit 
kanallQBitotiieBL^ 
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Rmaias to the Pantheon, with the pomp and the apotheosis 
ofiking.* 

Alas ! no more was to he heard that Toice of the tri- 
bone, of which the reverberation rolled, like successive 
ttmnder^laps, from column to column, along the magnifi- 
eot aisles of the Revolution ; that voice of the states- 
mtn which proclaimed the principles of the French Consti- 
tndoQ ; that voice of the orator which, in early antiquity, 
vonld have stirred up by its inconceivable influence, the 
nations, the cities, and the kingdoms. O vicissitudes of 
popularity ! Those statues which had been erected in honor 
rf him, were, in the name of patriotism, to be hung with 
crape, as they cover with a black veil the face of the parri- 
cide! And that enthusiastic and fickle multitude, who would 
baTe dieir blood drawn to transfuse it into the e^austed 
Teins of Mirabeau, and who had carried him between their 
triamphant arms beneath the dome of the Pantheon, were, 
by and by, to execrate their tribune and to stone his memory ! 
And this Pantheon, to which his ever-glorious ashes had 

• In the memoirs of Samuel Romillj. a Parisian correspondent, 
^riling to him, says : — 

"Mirabeau's career coulJ not have come to an end at a moment 
cert ppipitious for his own fame : six months earlier his death would 
^^?':>5en considered as a happy event for the public; and only two 
£;-:b ago. it would have been looked upon with general indiffer- 
*ts. But. for some weeks past, he had so entirely taken up the 
f-gbt side, and it was so strongly felt that he could not but accom- 
l^ what he wishe«l that all well-disposed people had placed in him 
ti^ hop-es for the restoration of order and peace, and looked upon 
^ as the terror of the factions, and the prop of the Constitution.'' 

Dimont, also, who was ^lirabeau's intimate friend, writes to Rom- 

" Sj. Mirabeau is extinguished in the midst of his career ! Is it a 
Bis^^rtune for the Revolution ? I think it is. His house was a focus 
t'libeny. If he did not work himself, he made others work : he 
Riaiulated men of talent, and was a strong prop to the party whose 
came he espoused. He was dangerous, no doubt, from his passions, 
^iiich exerted absolute dominion over him ; but even these might be 
<iirected to good ends, and he had a love of glory. I felt, from the 
grief that I experienced at his loss, that he had acquired a stronger 
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bo«n oommittad for oiornity, under the guardlanehip of i 
grateful nation, wan to ipue \\wm from its boflom aa a man 
of oontamination and horror I— And ho, he who, on the edge 
of hie burning couoh, rovod about glory and proeperity, and 
who ailcod all hie wonping frionde around him for epltaphi 
for hii tomb, iiow would he not have ehuddorod had he 
known that hie remains were to be dieentombldd in the eeorooy 
of night, and carried, by the lurid torch-light, to be thrown 
Into the vulgar ditoh appropriatod tooriminalef Where are 
now thoee magnifloent epitaphe which he had promieed hitiu 
eelf f Where is to bo fotmd and how to be reoognisned the 
head of that grnot Uiqtictti amid tiioee heapM of gory trunkg 
and il(ull0 all mutilated Hy the axo of the oxocutionor I O 
vanity of our aepiratione t O nothlngneae of human great- 
if 



iMld on my afftotioni than I hud biMm mynaXf awartt of It woe impot- 
liblt to know blm, And not bo fiwolnatod by hlM tAlostf and bti on- 
gftgiag nuuinori. How ofton knvo t Umontod thnt bit powori vbould 
havowantod tho infloenoo of an nnsulUod roptttatlon 1 Hi« paiiloni 
Imto oonsumed bim ; if ho bnd known how to control them, bo might 
havo livod for a bnndrod jfearv.— Our Ari»toorAt« toro bIm to piiio<*ii, 
and they rogrot bim ; tho doatb of a man who tuital&od pobllo orodit 
ii a roal loM to tbo&k^' 
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David, mounting his seat, vociferated : " I 
you assassinate me !" \ 

Men rushed to the tribune, with eye on firoi fid 
clenched, the breast palpitating, to incriminate, or to da 
themselves. In testimony of their innocence they iti 
their head. They demanded that of others. FoM 
crimes, without distinction, no other penalty wai iBM 
than death. The Assembly wanted but the exeoatioal| 
who was not far off. i 

Victory seemed a moment to declare for the GifOii 
Then it is impossible to form an idea of the vehemenotii 
insult, contempt, gesture, and look which assailed Mail 
His person was shrunk from with horror, as if he had | 
thing of humanity, neither shape, nor speech, nor eveft || 
name. 

As Robespierre ascended the tribune, cries were nii| 
of " Down with the Dictator !" Robespierre winced, -hi 
quickly retrieved himself, and day by day he went l| 
gathering that leaden cloud which was soon to burst in ttj 
death of Louis XVI. — the punishment of the Girondiat*- 
the insurrection of La Vend6e — the establishment of the »| 
volutionary tribunal — ^the permanence of the guillotine— 4b 
demagoguism of the clubs — the carnage of the priaone- 
the denunciations — ^the reign of terror. 

Vcrgniaud guillotined, Danton guillotined, the Convei 
tion fell into deep gloom and a sort of stupor. To the oxia 
and the fever had succeeded the chill, the cold perspiration 
the dejection of spirits, the musculoj^ debility. There wi 
some speaking still, but no discussion. Robespierre, Sain 
Just, Couthon, Collot-d'Herbois, Billaud-Varennes, attende 
to read their reports, amid the horrors of silence. No on 
dared breathe, nor look at another significantly, nor « 
pecially utter a word in contradiction. The timid sougl 
refuge in a feigned enthusiasm; the bold muttered tt 
excuses of fear. The initiative in all measures liad passe 
to the Jacobin Club, the armed force to tlie Commune, on 
the supreme direction of the Police to Robcsoierre. Th 
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tnanxfinl nunority opposed the majority of the cabinet in 
the Committee of Public Safety. The Convention, now mu- 
tihted by the executions of the Revolutionary tribunal, 
Bored neither hands nor lips, as if the current of life had 
been stepped, and the blood had been of a sudden congealed 
m its veins. It had now but the automatical movements of 
a decree-making machine. 

Robespierre, ordinarily so sagacious, ruined himself by ' 
his disdain of it. He remained for forty days — and forty 
dtvs in those times was an age— without honoring it with 
his presence. He failed to comprehend that with a nation like 
the French, a legislative assembly, whatever it may be, will 
alwa3rs command an enormous power, even while it would 
leem to be buried in slumber ; that the multitude attaches 
itself whether from duty, or interest, or weakness, or habit, 
to the external signs and the unity of authority ; that the 
^emment can preserve itself in a revolution only by vigi- 
laot activity and making itself constantly seen and felt in 
the hands that hold it ; that it must never stop, never retire, 
never rest secure, never repose, never sleep. Robespierre 
sl^pt. He imagined he could always maintain his ascend- 
ency over the Convention and the Committees. He accused 
tbem witPiout supporting himself by insurrection. He dis- 
ft/vered his design before he was ready. He set his foot 
npon a shifting ground which was changing every day, and 
•"ith which he was no longer acquainted ; he stumbled, and 
his accomplices, for fear of falling themselves, only pushed 
him into the abyss. 

But the vulgar, struck with the magnitude of events, al- 
ways suppose men of action to have vast schemes and deep- 
laid contrivances. They will have something marvellous 
in the causes, because there is such in the effects. They 
forget that in France, especially, it is the unforeseen that 
governs. Revolutions spring from the successive generation 
of facts, sometimes from accident, scarce ever from the pre- 
meditated will of a man, a party, or a system. 

Another common error is that of imagining an admirable 
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force and unity in the organization of the CoDvention. There 
was no such thing. Repeatedly it owed its safety but to mere 
chance. In the first place, it had been well nigh subyerted 
on the 3 1st May, by the Girondists. At a later period, Dbop 
ton would have triumphed over it, were it not for a rose of 
Saint-Just. The cowardice and imbecility of Henriot alone 
prevented Robespierre, proscribed the 8th Thermidor but 
rescued immediately, from becoming again its master. Were 
it not for an opportune charge of cavalry, the populace, dmnk 
with carnage and blood, had gone on to deliberate, the Ist 
Prairial, in the sanctuary of the legislature, headed by some 
insurgent deputies, after having broken open the doors of 
the hall, massacred Fcrrand, and dispersed the Convention. 
Lastly, were it not for the hero of the Idth Vendemiaire, the 
sections of Paris would have slain on the spot the whole 
national representation. 

The Mountainists, like the rest, suffered from the anar- 
chy of action and opinion. There were several Moun. 
tains ; the Mountain of Marat, who stood all alone since he 
was repudiated by both Danton and Robespierre ; the Moun- 
tain of Danton and his friends Camille Desmoulins, Legendre, 
and Lacroix ; the Mountain of Robespierre, Couthon, and 
Saint-Just; the Mountain of Billaud-Varennes, Tallim, 
Barrere, Collot-d'Herbois ; the Mountain of Bourbotte and 
Grougon. They befouled each other by turns with mire 
and blood. Such, unfortunately, is the history of all par- 
ties in almost all assemblies. In times of peace, abuse ; in 
times of revolution, death. 

Let it then no more be said that the Convention was a 
body perfectly free, orderly, consistent, controlling, arbiter 
of fact as well as law, and absolute and spontaneous mistress 
of its own movements. The Convention, from its opening 
down to the destruction of the Girondists, was but an arena 
of death between the two parties. Afler the Girondists, 
obedience unquestioning. Under Robespierre, terror and 
silence. Afler Robespierre, countcr-terror, with rare inter- 
missions. 
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To decree unanimously the arrest of the Girondists, unan- 
imously that of Danton, unanimously Saint Just; to vote 
unanimously, the 8th Thermidor, the printing of Robes- 
pierre's speech, and the next day his death ; was that rea- 
son, consistency, liberty ? Strange situation ! the Convention 
proved itself the most sovereign and the most subject of all 
our assemblies, the most speech-making and most mute, the 
most gesticulating and most serious, the most independent 
at intervals and most continuously domineered ; and it is 
precisely because it was at the disposal of the Revolutionary 
(jovemment, an instrument, powerful, dependent, passive, 
undivided, that this government was able to mow down its 
enemies all around it, and impose upon them the silence of 
victory or of terror. 

Strictly, the Convention was but the chief secretary of 
the Revolution. The Committees of public safety and of 
general security governed alone. To this dictatorship of 
the Committees, much rather than to the Convention, it is 
that we are to attribute all the evil that was then committed, 
and also all that was achieved of great and victorious. What 
men of iron were all those members of the Committees of 
public safety and general security ! what obstinacy of will ! 
what precision of direction ! what promptitude of execution ! 
War, marine, finance, provisioning, police, internal affairs, 
foreign relations, legislation, they were adequate to, and at 
home in all ! They made speeches at the Jacobin clubs, 
deliberated in the Committees, made reports to the Conven- 
tion, worked fifleen hours a day, drew up plans of attack 
and defence, corresponded with fourteen armies, and organ- 
ized victory. 

At the same time kings, deputies and ministers, regulators 
and reporters, chiefs and agents, they sustained the weight 
of the government in its whole and its details. Power over- 

I flowed, so to speak, in their hands. It was co-extensive 
with their will, and limited but by the scaffold. If they 
dared too far, they were called dictators ; if not enough, 
\ 4* 
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conspirators. Omnipotent over all, but responsible for all^ 
responsible by death for success as for defeat. 

The oflico of representative was not in those times a 
place of leisure or of profit. -Files of cannon, with the 
matches lighted, were to be passed through in going to the 
Assembly. The way was lined with hedges of pikes and 
muskets. You entered the hall a king, you knew not if 
you should not come out an outlaw. The president, Boissy. 
d'Anglais put on his hat, without blinking, before the severed 
head of the deputy Ferrand, which some women, with torn 
hair and covered with blood, were hoisting on the top of a 
pike. Laujuinais coolly continued his speech, while the 
pistol of the assassin was resting upon his oar. RobespierrOi 
witli his jaw all shattered, lay on the floor in a room ad^ 
joining the Convention. Some other deputies stabbed them- 
selves not two paces distant, in the court-room of the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal. Others drank poison, to escape the ex- 
ecutioner. These were spectacles quite ordinary. 

Between political parties who decimate and immolate one 
another, pity and hope find no place. Mountainists against 
Girondists, Mountainists against Mountainists, it was neces- 
sary to combat : combating, it was necessary to vanquish ; 
vanquished, it was inevitable to die. 

Was Vergniaud a federalist ? Was Danton conspiring 
against the republic? Was Robespierre aspiring to the 
dictatorship ? This is what sudden arrests and turbulent 
proceedings, without documents, without proo&, without 
witnesses, without defence, without confrontation, without 
forms or rules of trial, without free accusers, without an im- 
partial tribunal, without a serious jury, have not as yet 
sufficiently shown, in my eyes at least. They were de- 
nounced, stigmatized, and decimated by each other ; they 
have not been impartially judged. 

History will say that these men had been by turns pro- 
scribers and proscribed, judges and victims ; that they had 
been fanatical rather than ambitious, — rather enthusiastic 
than cruel. It will say that the vices of these times are to 
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be imputed rather to the nature of revolutionary institutionSy 

than to tlie men who served as their instruments 

The accounts given of the Convention, even those written 
still in our own day, contain more romance than hbtory. 
We invest the men of 1793 with our own opinions, our 
ideas, our systems of the moment, our prejudices, our 
Utopias, and with a certain cast of mind which they never 
had, and which, let us own, we had not ourselves ten 
years ago. Confusion of opinions reigns hero as in all else. 
Thus, for example, some will have it that llobespicrro was 
but the stipendiary agent of the Bourbons and England ; 
others that ho aspired openly to bo dictator ; — these, that ho 
contemplated the establishment of absolute equality; those, 
that his sole pleasure was to steep himself in blood, like a 
hyena. Many will tell you, with an air of profundity, knit- 
ting the brows and shaking tho head, that llobespierro has 
not been understood, and they thus give loose to all sorts of 
hypotheses. After this, I too may bo permitted to form one 
in my turn ; and if, after having read and re-read his 
latost .speeches in the Convention, I have penetrated tlieir 
mfuriinjr, I should say that Ilobespierre seems to me to havo 
W-n on the jKjiiit of arresting tho car of terror on the steep 
of the Revolution. 

Hut I might well be mistaken in launching into tho inde- 
fiiiilfiness of supposition. 1 am no publicist of imagination. 
Mo not wish to imitate those commentators, who, in their blind 
worship of antirjuity, ascribe to Virgil and Ilornnr certain 
artifices of style and imitative melodies, which Homer and 
Vir;^il had never dreamt of. In this way our publicists of 
i!iifi;zinaliori have* discovered, after the ev(int, that Robespierre 
and Saint-Just had ready organized certain plans of demo- 
cratic reform and levelling, of which th(;ir discourses do not 
pivf; even the slightest intimation. People are unwilling to 
* »*; all l<;aflf'rs of revolutions possess thtjinsolvcs, by storm, 
of the existing government ; after which, if their adversaries 
resist, and as long as they resist, they tumble them from off 
. ilie walls into the trench. These men are but tho instru- 
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mentfl of a Providence, of whom they think tbemte! 
. movers. They are chained down to a certain career by 
succession of facts and by the logic of principles, wJ 
hurry them on unconsciously, and conduct them o 
whither they do not wish to go, and especially whither t 
do not know that they are going. For the rest, a thing 
credible ! Robespierre and Saint- Just viewed nature, tm 
is seen on the stage and amid the decorations of the q>en 
pastoral perspective, with singing choirs of venerable 
men and bands of rose-crowned village girls. They mo 
ized speculatively on liberty and equality, with lets 
qucnco than llousseau, but also with less pedagogui 
As organizers, they were neither more nor less advanced t 
the rest of the Mountainists. They lived from day to ( 
like all party leaders, in times of open revolution : too 
grossed with the care of getting rid of their enemies 
defending themselves, to think of aught else. In thenii 
tion left no time for thought, and the present absorbed 
future. 

The Revolution swept them off,— overwhelmed then 
its waves. But an edifice is not built in the curreot^ 
on the shore. 

Be that as it may, what remains incontestable,— and 
is all we are concerned with, — is the prodigious impulse 
pressed upon the world by the colossal might of Prai 
when, bursting from around it the chains of absolute n 
archy, it arose and walked forth erect in its strength 
liberty. Every village from the Pyrenees to the Rh 
from the Alps to the ocean, received and nourished the sc 
of liberty. The contempt of death, the tragic grandeui 
the events, the enthusiasm of glory, attempered those m 
of steel, — ^those hardy generations of our fathers. ' 
France of that day was but one vast camp, a manufad 
of muskets and cannons, an arsenal of war. Mothers m 
ofToring of their sons to the country; young husbands 1 
themselves from the arms of their wives ; legbns at 
diers sprung up as if out of the earth. Barefooted, witl 
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doihes, without bread, oflen without ammunition, they ear- 
ned, at tbe point of the bayonet, the intrenchments and the bat- 
torieB of the enemy. What captains ! Foubert, buried with 
the banner of Novi for his winding-sheet ; Hoche, the paci- 
ficator of La Vendue ; Marceau, the hero of Wissemburg ; 
Pichegni, that rapid conqueror of Holland ; and Moreau, 

who BUice but then he triumphed at Nerwind ! 

These generals of the Republic were afler to become the 
gtorioua marshals of the Empire. Ney, Soult, Murat, 
Msaseoa, Lannes, Lefevre, Davoust, Augereau, and abovo 
them all Bonaparte, greater perhaps than P^poleon. This 
young general of the Convention, who bombarded St. Roche, 
was destined one day to shake all Europe with his tread, 
and to sit, crowned by the Pope, upon the throne of the 
Ceesars. Those ragged soldiers were to make with him the 
circuit of the globe, encamp at the foot of the Pyramids, 
conquer Italy, and, wreathed with the laurels of Arcole, of 
Aboukir, of Marengo, of Austerlitz, and of Jena, to plant 
their triumphant eagles on the towers of Vienna, Lisbon, 
Rome, Amsterdam, Madrid, Berlin, and Moscow. Around 
the Revolution, as if to form it a magnificent retinue, 
moved a host of men of genius : some already illustrious ; 
others on the eve of becoming so : — in the sciences, Laplace, 
Lagrange, Biot, Carnot, Monge, Cuvier, Chaptal, Berthollet, 
Larrey, Pinel, Cabanis, Bichat, Dupuytren ; in the fine 
arts, David, Jjros, Glrodet ; in literature, Lebrun, Fon- 
taines, Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, Chcnier, Chateaubriand ; 
t in politics, Talleyrand, and Sieyes ; in legislation, Camba- 
I ceres, Treilhard, Berlier, Zangiacomi, Daunon, Merlin ; 
io administration, Portalis, Defermon, Regnault de Saint- 
Jean d'Angely, Allent, Regnier, Thibeaudeau, Fouche, 
Real, Pastorct, Simeon, Boulay de la Meurthe. 

The Convention reigned then over a period of no vulgar 

order, or a generation without virtue, genius and glory. It 

bad its warriors, its savants, its artists, its jurists, its states- 

nien. It had also its orators. 

Parliamentary eloquence always breathes the passions, 
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and takes the hue of the times. The eloquence of the Coiw 
vention, it must bo owned, was often rather the eloquenoa 
of a club, or a court of sessions, than the lofty and learned 
eloquence of the tribune, than the eloquence of Mirabeau. 

In respect of art, of style, of science, of arrangement, of 
proof, of method, there is no Mountainist or Girondist orator 
who can compare with the princes of the modem tribune. 
In respect of oratorical effect, on the contrary, I am noC 
aware that any one of these princes has ever, notwithstanding 
the most wonderful efforts of speech, wrested a solitaiy 
vote from the trafficking and narrow-minded tenacity of our 
burgess Chambers, while Robespierre, Barrere, and especially 
Danton have several times carried off decrees of the Con- 
vention by main force. 

These men were powers, and we are very excellent 
organ-players, — the finest sounds in the worlds but nothing 
beside. 

The eloquence of those times was uncouth, inflatedi 
strong, gigantic, like the Revolution it was defending ;— 
ours is sometimes debased to the proportions of those Don 
Quixotes, with lame legs and long arms, which are seen on 
the sign-boards of our village taverns ; — theirs smelled of 
cannon powder ;^-ours sometimes savors of molasses and 
beet-root ; — theirs exalted the intellectual interests of soci- 
ety ; — ours the material interests ; — theirs was vehement to 
denunciation, coarse to outrage ;— ours is sneering, in- 
tricate, loquacious, hypocritical ; — theirs led its orators to 
poverty, to persecution, to ostracism, the prison, the scaf- 
fold ;^-ours elevates its heroes by flowery ascents to the 
purple and fine linen of opulence and the honors of the rniii- 
istry. 

Whether from diflTiculty of invention, from custom, or from 
a classical education, the republicans of 1793 endeavored 
to rcvivo, in thf;ir costumns, their attitudes, and their har- 
angues, Sparta, Athens, and Rome. Strange ! these most sav- 
age of demagogues hod a sincere admiration for the laws^ tto 
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nannen, the apparel, the usages, the character, the speeches, 
the life and the death of the proudest and most insolent aris- 
locrats of antiquity. 

The Greek bonnet was assumed, the plaited head-dress, 
and the long military cloak. Letters, the sole consolation 
of sensitive and delicate minds, were proscribed. The dear- 
est friends were condemned to death, in afiectation of the dis- 
wmbtred paternity of the first Brutus. Kings were detested 
with the frenzied hatred of Horatius Cocles. Some devoted 
themselves, some opened their veins, some tore out their vi- 
tals, some plunged desperately into the doom that awaited 
them, after the manner of Decius, of Regulus, of the senators 
of Tiberius and of Nero in Rome enslaved. Oath was made 
to die on their legislative seats, like the old Romans in their 
eurule chairs. The dictatorship of the Committees and of 
the Convention was threatened with the dagger of Harmo- 
dius, and with the Tarpeian rock. People afiected the fru- 
gality of Cincinnatus and of the Spartans. The name of 
their enemies was written in red ink, on the proscription 
lists, in commemoration of Sylla. The immortality of the 
loul was decreed, in view of the dying Cato. To dispense 
from wearing any, it was observed, that the democrat, Jesus 
Christ, had never worn breeches. You were outlawed, with- 
out trial, as the proscribed were by the Romans interdicted 
fire and water. Nature was stifled, justice was violated, 
liberty was abused, virtue itself was exaggerated, in order 
the nearer to resemble them. 

So much for the exterior part of oratory, which is con- 
versant about forms, movements, and images. As for their 
political philosophy, financial economy and definitions of 
riglits and duties, it was the philosophy, economy and the 
definitions of Rousseau and of the Encyclopedists. 

At the Commune of Paris, at the Club of the Jacobins, in 
tke popular societies, in the government Committees, in the 
tulletins of the army, at the bar of the Assembly, in the 
public places, at the foot of the scaffold, everywhere and on 
iU occasions, it was substantially the same ideas, the same 
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vehemence, the same grandeur, the same figures^ the sanM 
exclamations, the same imitations, the same apologies, the 
same vocabulary, the same language. 

In this revolutionary drama, in this oratorical ezhibitioii, 
so vivid, so excited, so stirring, so terrible, all is disorder, 
all is agitation, all is confusion — ^the clubs, the debates, the 
petitioners, the populace ; all places are common, the bar of 
the house, the president's chair, and the tribunes. 

From the ceiling of the hall to the doors, in the lobbiei 
both inside and outside, all played their parts, all was action, 
combat, crisis, applause, disapprobation. The sections armed, 
impelled, guided by unknown, invisible leaders, stormed the 
Convention, threw down all before them, pointed out the sus- 
pected deputies, and demanded that, before the house ad- 
journ, they should fall beneath the sword of the law. " The 
{>coplc has risen, it is standing, it is waiting !" 

Extraordinary times ! singular contrast ! That Assembly « 
which boldly flung its challenges of war to all the kings of 
Europe, quailed itself before the threats and insults of a few 
foaming demagogues, and pushed its forbearance or rather 
its pusillanimity so far as to accord them the honors of the 
sitting. 

Sometimes, the Sections came to stimulate the tardiness of 
Robespierre himself, and did not consider his constitution to 
be all sufficiently democratic. 

" Yoii who occupy the Mountain, worthy sans-culottes, 
will you remain forever slumbering on the summit of that 
immortal rock ? How long will you suffer the fbrestallers 
to drink from their golden cups the purest blood of the peo- 
ple ? Mountainists, arise in your might, nor close your 
career in ignominy." 

The Mountain was indignant, but swallowed the insult 
The Revolutionary Commune of Paris, the mayor at ill 
head, admitted to the bar, spoke as follows : 

" Mountain forever celebrated in the annals of history, be 
the Sinai of Frenchmen ! Plurl forth amid thy thunders the 
eternal decrees of justice and of the popular will ! qualw 
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and tremble at its voice ! Holy Mount ! be the crater whose 
baming lava shall consume the wicked !" 

And pursuing this metaphor, Gaston replied : " Parisy like 
JEiDAy will vomit from her bosom the calcined aristocracy." 
The general mind, elevated gradually by the excitement 
of speaking, was transported into a state of frenzy. Le- 
gendre used to exclaim, '< Should a tyrant arise, he will die 
by my hand. I swear it by Brutus !" And Drouet : " Be 
y^ brigands fi)r the public weal, I say, be brigands !" 

Those are, for the rest, but accidents of situation and of 
character, and it must not be imagined that all the actors of 
the revolutionary drama grinned and gamboled like maniacs 
and idiots. How many of them, bom in or near the lowest 
ranks of the people, have evinced an unconquerable love of 
equality, a becoming originality of bearing and language, a 
strong and colored eloquence, a vehement diction, a prompt- 
ness of attack, an intrepidity of defence, a disinterestedness, a 
noble poverty, a respect for the sovereignty of the people, a 
filial affection for the country, a renouncement of all personal 
and local interests, a generous and powerful instinct of glory, 
of grandeur, and of union, which is found no more scarcely 
since their departure. 

There — for it was a field of battle — there was encamped 
in the ranks of the Girondists, Gaudet, whose eloquence 
came from the heart, but who shed its light only at rare in- 
tervals. It was he, who, looking Robespierre in the face, 
said to him : " As long as a drop of blood shall flow in my veins, 
1 have a heart too high, I have a soul too proud, to acknow- 
ledge any other earthly sovereign than the people." 

— Louvet, a witty and vigorous writer, an animated and 
brilliant orator, who opened the attack against the Mountain 
with more courage than prudence. 

— ^Languinais, a headstrong Breton, inflexible in his opin- 
ions, a learned publicist. He shrunk from no danger. He 
compounded with no sophism. Feeble in body, intrepid in 
spirit, he fought word for word, gesture for gesture. He 
^ould hold by, he would rivet himself to, the tribune. When 

5 
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his resignation as deputy was clamorously called for, with 
threats and abuses, he let fall with majesty the following 
beautiful words : *' Remember that the victim ornamented 
with flowers and led to the altar, was not insulted by the 
priest who was about to immolate it/' 

— Bazire, who uttered a sublime apothegm : the draft of 
a Constitution being under discussion, he said : <' The French 
people do not make peace with an enemy who occupies its 
territory." 

Mercier : " Provisions of this nature are written or erased 
with the point of the sword ; have you then made a treaty 
with victory ?" 

Bazire : " We have made it with death,^' 

— Camille Desmoulins, endowed with an imaginati(Mi too 
ardent, and a heart too susceptible. He loved liberty to 
idolatry, and his friends better than himself. With giddy 
temerity, he attempted to thwart the career of the Revolu- 
tion. He would drive it backwards, after having launched 
it on its impetuous course, and he was crushed beneath the 
wheels of the car that bore the fortunes of Robespierre. 

Camille had an impressive countenance, and his gestures 
were oratorical. But an impediment of speech forbade him 
the tribune, and his hot-headedness did not allow him to 
connect, to arrange his ideas in a skilful and temperate dis* 
course. A pamphleteer rather than orator, a pamphleteer 
ingenious, but somewhat coarse. Passionate, simple, pictu- 
resque in style, but too oflen destitute of logic and of taste^ 
his pamphlets are at times gloomy, and at other times bril- 
liant, always incoherent, like a sick man's dreams, some- 
times, and at intervals, full of happy raillery, naturalness, 
and grace. He began to fear at length for those who were 
afraid. Ho suffered for those who were suffering. He bor- 
rowed the vigorous pencil of Tacitus to paint the tyrants of 
the people. He turned round and round in their wounds 
the dagger of sarcasm. He tried remorse, he tried pity, but 
it was all too late. Vainly did he precipitate himself head 
foremost, from the bank into the torrent for the purpose of 
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restraining and guiding it ; the wave rolled on and the tor- 
rent swept him away. He was cast into the dungeons of 
the Revolutionary tribunals, and it is thence that, first, as he 
was about to ascend the scafibld, he addressed to his young 
wife, to his Lucile, that touching letter of which the close 
cannot be read without tears : << Adieu, Lucile, my dearest 
Lucile, I feel the shore of life receding before me. I still 
behold my Lucile ! my longing eyes still see thee ! my lov- 
ing arms entwine thee ! my fettered hands embrace thee ! 
and my severed head reposes on thy bosom. I die." 

— ^Vergniaud, a man of great flexibility and compass of in- 
tellect, a sincere patriot, an orator, elegant, unctuous, meta- 
phorical — ^too metaphorical, perhaps— of whom this apo- 
thegm has been retained : " The Revolution is like Saturn, 
it devours its own children." 

And this comparison, at the time so much applauded: 
"If our principles are propagated but slowly in foreign na- 
tioos, it is that their splendor is obscured by anarchical so- 
phistries, by disorderly movements, and above all by a blood- 
stained crape. When the peoples of the earth fell pros- 
trate for the first time before the sun, was it, thipk you, 
whOe he was veiled with those destructive vapors which 
engender the tempests ? No, doubtless, it was when, in the 
full effulgence of his glory, he was advancing through the 
immensity of space, and shedding on the universe fertility, 
life, and light." 

And his reply to Robespierre : " If we are guilty, and 
that you do not send us before the Revolutionary tribunal, 
you are untrue to the people. If we are calumniated and 
you do not declare it, you are untrue to justice." 

And this apostrophe : " Take care that, in the midst of 
your triumphs, France do not resemble those Egyptian 
nwnuments which have withstood the ravages of time. The 
stranger, as he passes, is astonished at their grandeur. But 
if he would enter them, what does he find ? heaps of inan- 
nnate ashes, and the silence of the grave !" 
Search well, and examine all the celebrated passages of 
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oratofy. It \n always imagery that frtriket the tm 
in th<5 leginlativc A«»cfnblic« as elsewhere. 

For the rest, he wa« an orator without tmhifttince, ' 
aohVlity, without argumentative force, ilUadapted t< 
those stormy asvimblies wherein petulance of ge»tt 
familiar innolonce of phrase and expression are the n& 
accompaniments of the rliscourse. 

Vergniaurl committerl, like the other Girondists, 1 
pardonable fault of attacking persons rather than thin 
irritating and augmenting the^Mountain by his vi 
Posterity will blame equally both the parties, who tui 
the very outset, the legislative hall into an arena of gla 

In front of the Girondists and on the opposite bene 
the amphitheatre, were seated the Mountainists, their 
enemies. 

— Barrijre, an elegant reporter of the victories whf« 
not organized . I f e extemporissed the motions, the decf 
addresses, as Danton did his speeches. Less hyper 
in his imagery, more chastenei], more literate, more 
vanlof the rulf^s of grammar and the proprieties of Ian 
bold at once and discreet; impetuous upon occasi 
always provident; sagacious of the direction of tli 
and of the de<ttination of the storm ; a keen diplon 
keener deputy. 

— Marat, a man of ferocious instincts and of a base 
grafled figure, whom Danton repudiated and RoU 
would n(;V(*.r approach ; a universal denouncer, who 
invoke Saint Guillotine, excite the populace to assass 
and, for mere pastime, call for two hundred thousand 
the King's head, and a dictator ! A man of wbr 
could not say whether he was more cruel than ini 
buffoon and a trifler, without dignity, without decenc 
out moderation. He would toss about on his seat lil 
moniac, leap up, clap his hands, burst into loud la 
besiege the tribune, frown at the speaker, and let t 
place ridiculously on his head, in p ice of the ( 
tiofi^ a cfDwn of oftkea leares. jldd ring Ae Asi 
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h^wzsiaihe habit of repeating with empha^ : " I call you 
to a sense of decency, if you have any left.'' 

Of hia adversaries he used to say : <' What a vile clique I 
the hags ! O the prison-birds V He would cry to one 
of the speakers : " Silence, foul fellow V or, *< Thou art a 
acoimdrel ! thou art a driveller ! thou art an imbecile !" 

He was abundantly repaid, for from all sides issued in- 
digoant exclamations of, *'Hold your tongue, execrable 
wretch !" He was abhorred by the Gironde especially, and 
by rooet of his colleagues, who showered upon him expres- 
81008 of detestation and contempt, all received, it is fair to say, 
vith a tranquillity and even an effrontery grotesquely good- 
humored. Marat was no orator. He was not even a vul- 
gar spouter. But no more was he a polemic without some 
talent ; and he sometimes had the perspicacity to divine the 
ambitious among the leaders under their disguises, and the 
courage to tear off their mask. 

^Billaud-Varennes, harsh, morose, atrabilious, inexora- 
ble ; a martyr himself to the republican creed, and who be- 
lieved that, in Robespierre, he was immolating a tyrant. 

— Couthon, the counsellor of Robespierre, of whom Saint- 
Just was the executive ; a paralytic in both legs, and alone 
unable to stir among all those active spirits : Couthon, who, 
aentenced to death, on pretext of having designed to crawl 
up to the rank of sovereignty, contented himself with re- 
plying ironically : " I aspire to become a king !" 

—Saint-Just, a republican by conviction, austere by tem- 
perament, disinterested by character, a lovelier upon system, 
a tribune in the Committees, a hero on the battle-field. 
His youth, which verged upon manhood, was ripe for great 
^Jesigns. His capacity was not beneath his situation. A 
gloomy fire beamed in his looks. He had a melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance, a certain inclination for solitude, a 
delivery slow and solemn, a soul of iron intrepidity, a deter- 
mined will, an object ever fixed and distinct before his eyes. 
He elaborated his reports with a studied dogmatism. He 
iMfloned them with scraps of metaphysics taken from Hobbea 
5* 
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and Rousseau, and, to the violent and expeditious realitiaiof 
his revolutionary practice, he joined a sooial philosophy ooiii< 
pounded of humanitarian imaginations and flowery reYeries. 

Here are some of his sayings : " The fire of Uberty hai 
refined us, as the boiling of metals throws off from the crUi 
cible the impure scum.'' And this word : ** Dare I" And 
this other : " The traces of liberty and of genius cannot be 
effaced in the universe. The world is void of them since 
the days of the Romans, and their memory still fills it." 

His report against Danton is contrived, arranged and ooo 
ducted in all its parts with infinite— I had almost said infinr* 
nal — art. He begins by incriminating Bazire, Chabot, C» 
mille Desmoulins and the others. He reserves Danton fin 
the lost. There he pauses — ^he takes a survey of his task 
and collects all his force to encounter the giant. He reite 
rates his proofe, he accumulates them, he groups them Ufa 
a battle-axe ; and, to fire the auditory, he apostrophiza 
Danton as if he had been present, as would a criminid pros 
ecutor in a court of assize. He unrolls the pretended lis 
of his treasons, conspiracies and crimes. Hie unveils hi 
private life, and discloses his conversations, even confideo 
tial. He denounces, he stigmatizes him; he refuses t 
hear him in defence, he does not hear him ; he judges him 
condemns him, drags him upon the scafK>ld and behead 
him with his discourse, more effectually than he would hav 
done with the knife of the guillotine. 

— Robespierre, an orator of considerable fluency, practisa 
in the harangues of the clubs and the contests of the tri 
bune ; patient, taciturn, dissembling, envious of the supc 
riority of others, and constitutionally vain ; a master of th 
subject of discussion and of himself; giving vent to his pai 
sions only by muttered exclamations ; neither so mediocr 
as his enemies have made him, nor so great as his friend 
have extolled him ; thinking far too favorably and speakin 
much too lengthily of himself, his services, his disinteresi 
edness, his patriotism, hb virtue, his justice ; bringing hln 
self incessantly upon the stage after laborio windings an 
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coeomlocatioiMy and sarcharging all his diaoounes with the 
tUBsome fofHC of his peiscmality. 

RcheapiBTTe wrote his reports, recited his haranguesy and 
muoe ever extemporized but in his replies. 

fle could sketch with ability the external condition of the 
political world. He had, perhaps, in a higher d^ree than 
his colleagues, the views of the statesman; and whether 
figue instinct of ambition, or system, or ultimate disgust of 
anarchy, he was for unity and strength in the executive 
power. 

ffis oratorical manner was full of allusions to Greece and 
Rome, and the college truants who thronged the Assembly 
iBed to listen valiantly, with gaping mouths, to those stories 
of antiquity. Who, at the present day, would speak in the 
tribune, without smiling irrepressibly, of the Cretans, of La* 
eedemon, of the god Minos, of the general Epimenandos, of 
^ long.gowned Roman senators, of the good Numa and 
&e nymph Egeria ? 
Interrupted by Vergniaud, who cried to him : " Conclude f 

" " Yes, I am going to conclude, and against you ! 

tgainst you who " And unrolling the long series of 

Ills charges, Robespierre becoming animated rose on this oc- 
casion to real eloquence. But, ordinarily, his phraseology 
was false and declamatory. 

Thus, he used to say : " The Girondists instigated in all 
quarters the serpents of calumny, the demon of civil war, the 
^ydra of federalism, the monster of aristocracy." These 
four figures accumulated in one sentence are ridiculous and 
in bad taste. 

He would stop suddenly in the middle of his discourse to 
interrogate the people, as if the people were before him ; 
thus making a gross abuse of rhetoric. He was in the habit 
of also dealing out tedious philosophical tirades about vir- 
tue, which were palpable reminiscences of Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau. 

He proceeded regularly by prosopopeias and other figures 
which escape in the heat of oratorical action, and depict 
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poAcd at the very infltant by the Oimmittee of public rnbHj* 
I'liR tyranriizr^ri majority turned pale with anger, and res- 
grjancf} brrxifli^l in nvary breast. Merlin and Tallien wen 
cfjii founded : Bourdon , Hwal lowing the inault, muttered with 
trembling \\\m: << i eHtf^;m (Joutlion, I CMteem the Committee 
of public Nufety, I ehieem the unHWcrving Mountain thatbaf 
aav<.*d Liberty/' — 'i*biM Mountain, sapped in ita feundationi^ 
WOH HfKieedily U) mnk uprjn itaclf. 

Wiiat an orat/^rieul drama, what a dLscourae in actioOi 
waHthat famouH mtting of 9th 'i'iicrmidor ! — Robespiene 
hurJH hiH terrible im(H;ac;hrnent against hie enemies, and 
ddhCfiniiH from the tribune. All Ih silence, all is hesitation; 
then a lengthening murrnur runs from bench to bench. 
1*iie memljf;rH accoHt each other, and groufis are formed. 
They hjok scrutinizingly at each other — ^tlicy count tlieir 
nurnberH — they conHult — they kindle into irulignation— they 
break into pohHion. ll/jl>ffHpierre is convulsed^he is ruined. 
Haint-JuHt flie.M to his aid, and denouncr;H Taliicn. That 
name i» scarce [juhhi-A his lips, than 'i*allicn pale, dismayed, 
half alive, half dead, demands that the veil wiiich coven 
It/il>r;Hpie rre be entirely torn away. 

Billaud. VarenncH exclaims : ** The Convention is between 
two abyHsew; it will [ii^ri^h if it falters — " \No/ No! 
itmuHt not jn'rUh! — All the memlicrs are standing; tiiey 
wave hats, and vow to save the republic] 

liilluud.Varennes: << Is there here a single citizen who 
would conwsnt Ut live under a tyrant?" [No! No! perith 
ilm iyranUi !\ 

Itobehpierre rushed to the tribune, f A great number of 
voices ; Ihum with the tyrant ! doum ! dawn !] 

Then Taliicn : " I have witneswjd yesterday the proceed. 
ingH of the Jiu:obins, [ have trembled for the country ! I have 
seen in training the army of tJie new Cromwell, and I have 
armed mywilf with a dagger U) pierce him to the heart!" 
[ Vt'Jittmnnt accluTtuUhmM. J 

itobespicrre, hifi back against the railing of the tribune, 
rcjicats his demand to be heard, lie begins to speak, [Hif 
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rake is loit amid reiterated cries of, Dawn wUk AetffnaUf 
Amu f down with him A] 

Robespierre persists : Tallien pushes him back and pro- 
ceeds with his accusation. — Then Robespierre casts an in- 
terrogating look towards the most ardent of the Monntainists : 
some torn aside the head, the others remain motionless. 
He invokes the Centre : *^ It is to you, men of purity and 
patriotism, that I address myself, and not to those brigands — " 
[Vudettt hOerruptions.] *^ For the la^-t time, president of 
•asassins, I demand the floor." [Nof No! — The up- 
nar continues ; Robespierre is exhausted from his eflbrts ; 
Ins Toice is become hoarse.] 

Gamier : « The blood of Danton stifles thee !" 

This Danton, whose blood mounted into the throat of 
Robespierre and was sufibcating him, this Danton whom I 
am now about to portray, this Danton, the inferior of Mira- 
beaa and of him alone, was taller by the head than all the 
other members of the Convention. — He had, like Mirabeau, 
▼iewed near, a sallow complexion, sunken features, a 
wrinkled forehead, a repulsive ugliness in the details of the 
countenance. But, like Mirabeau, seen at a distance, and 
in an assembly, he could not fail to draw attention and in- 
terest by his striking physiognomy and by that manly beauty 
which is the beauty of the orator. — The one had something 
of the lion and the other of the bull-dog — both emblematic 
of strencrth. 

Bom for the highest eloquence, Danton might, in antiquity, 
with his thundering voice, his impetuous gestures, and the 
aiossal imagery of his discourses, have swayed from the 
height of the popular tribune the tempestuous waves of the 
multitude. — An orator from the ranks of the people, Dan- 
ton had their passions, understood their character, and 
spoke their language. He was enthusiastic, but sincere— 
without malice, but without virtue — suspected of rapacity, 
thiough he died poor — coarse in his manners and his conver- 
«tion — sanguinary from system rather than temperament, he 
cut oflT heads, but without hatred, like the executioner, and 
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liifl MnohiRveliiin hnwU tr\Mt^t] with Xhn (Mirnftfr» of fltip- 
t^rrifM^r. AUirriinnMn nn wHl nn fftlnA pr;1ioy ! he f>X0iJM4 
thn rrtif^lty of iht^ rrK-nriH hy thn ftrr^Hinf^tm of the eriH. 

Two rnori hnve hy tiirrin rtilf«rl thn RAVoliition-^bcyth it 
thn ftnrrin timn fiirriilnr Hrirl rlifrnrnnt — I Inn ton and flohefl* 
|iinrrn. — Mrrth pnrty vAuvCa AnH rrmfltnni of thn (km^entiof^^ 
iKilh piinhinf^ on to thn f^xtrnrnpnt ninnfiiirnn— fjoth intelli^nnt in 
thn ntfttn of nfrnirfi nt hniim nnfl nhronfl — hoth rnnn of ominMl 
am) ofrorrihat — fK»th nrMiMvl of tmnflrm, of tyranny, ami of 
tYwAninrnhip — Ui^h r^fiinf^/l n h^nrinf( in tfinir pnraonal (le- 
fnricso, for hHviri^ rffiwd to hnnr othnra— iKrth cinornwl to 
|irr»Nf>oiitiori hy flif> iinfinirnoii«t votn of fhf'ir own acoompliofa 
— tKilh foiiri/l guilty t>y tho Knvoliitionnry Trihiinal thny haH 
thfrriRTlvPs hrfvlnl --\Htih oiitlnwpri — Urth irnrrKilatrfl, alirifirt 
in thn hhiorn of liff\ \)nui<m Iry llolinRpinrrn, and Fiohnapinrre 
on norount of Miint/>n — lK»fh, in finn, dra^^nfl to thn aamo 
pnniHhrnont in thn nnrnn rnrt nnH iifion thn aamn aoafTold. 

M/mton wnR intf<rri|inrnto, nhrind/mod in hin frlpaHiirna, and 
^rnp/Iy of rrHm/'y, h'HH to IiorhI than to npnnrl it ; Rohnnpinrrei 
fKmihrn, nuRt^ro, f-rfinornioal, inrorniptihln. — llanton, imJo- 
Innt hy nnfiirn nnd fiy hnhit : KofinHpinrrn, dill^nnt in ]a)ior, 
rvnn to tfin Hnv.nWro f>f plnnp. — hanton dimlHinnd Rohna. 
piprrn, nnd KolFfspifrrn oontnninnd I Canton. — Danton w«« 
carflpfls to a flo^rnn ttC inf^iri.qintnriny ; lloi»nRpinrfn, hilioiia, 
CJfmofntrntnrI, fli.qfniRtfnl, nvnn to pr/wjTiption. — f>anton, 
Jionstfiil fif his ronl v'w.t^n, nnd of thn nvil whioli hn did, and 
a prrtnri/Iop fvnn to rrirrifs whif.h iin had nnvnr c/immiftn/l : 
Rot^flpifrrn, varnishing his aninK»sfty and vnnf^nanoo with 
thn of»Ior of thn'piihlio wf»al. 

Kohospinrrn, n spiritiialint ; f^nnton, a mntnrialiat, littla 
CfffKif rnnrl to know wiint, nftnr finnth, aiifnild t>noomn of hia 
aonl, providfwl his nnroo wns tnscrifynd, aa hn nxprnaaef] it, 
'* in thn Pnnthnmi nC hist/iry." 

f)nnton displnynd, in his fiirrowfd fornhnnd and in hia 
hnrniri^ nyos, thn v/'ii^rnnnon nnd thn ttimiiltiiotis pamionn 
of his s^fiil ; Roiif»«pif'rrn dissnmhlf'd his wrath iindnr thn im- 
perturbability of hia features. — Oanton awed you by his ath^ 
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lede fltatore and the broken peals of his thunderiDg voice ; 
Bobespierre froze the accused by his speech, aad terrified 
them by his oblique glance. — Danton, like a tiger, sprung 
QpoD his prey : Robespierre, like a serpent, coiled himself 
aroimd it«— Danton retired, after the battle, to his tent, and 
went to sleep ; Robespierre never thought he had demolished 
enemies enough as long as there remained any still to 
be demolished. — ^Danton forgot himself in the dangers of 
hb country, and compromised himself for his friends ; Robes- 
pierre, in serving the cause of liberty, was never unmindful 
of himself. He used to trumpet his own praise, and was 
ibnd of gazing at himself in the mirror of his pride.— 
Robespierre had more talent ; Danton, more genius. 

Danton gave himself up to the inspiration of the moment, 
kindled as he went by his voice and gesture, and scattered 
hyperboles by handfuls through his speeches ; Robespierre, 
impassive, collected, advanced cautiously in the debate, and 
calculated every step of his elaborate movements. 

Danton proceeded by bounds and gambols, going direct to 
the subject, fiery and petulant in bis exordiums, presumptu- 
ous to excess, accustomed to the triumphs of popular har- 
aoguing, and too confident of that success, without adverting 
to the accidents of popularity and absence. — Robespierre 
spun out artfully the web of toils wherein his enemies were 
to be ensnared, held his threat suspended over several at 
the same time, and let it fall, like the thunderbolt, but at the 
close of his discourse. 

Danton ended with some rhetorical flourishes, but without 
coming to any conclusion. Robespierre, less brilliant, but 
more precise, less impetuous, but more adroit, did not vainly 
beat the air, did not talk for the sake of talking, never lost 
sight of his object, and closed but by a decree of accusation 
drawn up in due form, and submitted for the immediate ac- 
ceptance of the Convention. 

Danton imagined that he had but to present himself to 
commence the combat, and but to combat single-handed to 
secure a triumph ; Robespierre sought in the efiervescence 

6 
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of the Jacobins and in tho armed foroe of the Commune, t 
bugbear against tho Committees and the Convention itself. 
— ^"rhero was in the case of Danton less of treachery thtn 
of remissness, less of forgetful ness of the Revolution than 
of himself, and in that of Robespierre more wounded Tanitjr 
than aspiration to the dictatorship, more of rancorous spleen 
than of premeditated tyranny. — Danton perished through 
excessive con fidenco in himself; Rol>espierre, through ex* 
cossivo suspicion of his accomplices. — Danton passed like a 
meteor over tho horizon of the Convention; Robespierre 
held tho Assembly, tho Committees, and tho Clubs in depend- 
ence upon him, and governed without being minister, 
reigned without being king, and gave his terrible name 
to the epoch. 

Parliamentary eloquence, in our monopoly Chambers and 
complicated governments, is, generally, but mere sound, 
empty phrases and nothing beside. But in those days a 
popular dictator, a tribune, a Danton, by tho power, the 
energy, and tho action of his oratory could put in motion an 
army of six hundred thousand men, repel a foreign invasion 
beyond tho frontiers, demolish whole categories of outlawed 
persons, stir up provinces to the inmost recesses, and create, 
as by magic, armies, tribunals, laws, and constitutions.— 
Eloquence legislated, governed, triumphed in the Conven- 
tion, in the Clubs, in the public squares. In the present 
day, the place of deputy is made a ladder to the ministry. 
At that time, we see Danton quit the ministry to remain re- 
prosnntativo of tlio people. The reason is, thot a representa- 
tive of the people was superior to a minister, was in fact 
every thing. 

Danton nhut himself up in the Convention, as in a fortress 
bristling with cannon, of which one half was turned against 
its (lofondcrs, and tlie other against the enemy. There, he 
firod til rough every breach, and none disputed his exercise 
of tho chief command. But when the Convention was split 
into two rival camps, Danton hesitated. JIad he sided with 
the Gironde, he would have crushed Robespierre. But im* 
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ptiicfeitfly npnbed and prened by the Girondists against 
Hie feot of the Mountain, he asoeiided it and surrenderad 
himself desperately to his destiny. <^ Ah ! you accuse me," 
SMd he, to Gaudet, drawing hhnself up to his full height, 
^ jTou accuse me ! you do not know my power !" — It was 
great, that power! for he held in his hand, to moye the 
CoQyention, two of the mightiest levers — terror and euthu- 
sia8m.-*It was great, that power of terror, when he elevated 
vpoQ its gigantic pillars the Revolutionary Tribunal. — 
It waa great, that power of enthusiasm, when, kindling 
with his breath the invincible martial ardor of the French, 
which is apt to flag if not kept up unceasingly, he said : 
** What we need, in order to conquer, is audacity, again 
audacity, always audacity !" — And elsewhere : " The peo- 
ple have nothing to give but blood; they give it pro- 
fusely. Come then, mercenary wretches, give you as freely 
of your, wealth. What ! you have a whole nation for lever, 
reason hr a fulcrum, and you have not yet overturned the 
world ! Throw aside your miserable quarrels, I know but 
Ae enemy. Let us crush the enemy. What, though they 
call me blood-thirsty ? What care I for my reputation ? 
Let France be free, and let my name bo given to infamy !" 
— This was a monstrous, but original, energetic, startling 
eloquence, which welled forth by gushes from the breast of 
the orator who enraptured the Assembly and wrung from it 
prolonged peals of unanimous acclamation. 

Here are a few more of the figures of this style of elo- 
quence : 

" A nation in a state of revolution is like the brass which 
simmers and sublimates itself in the crucible. The statue 
of liberty is not yet cast, but the metal is boiling!" 

And this : " Marseilles has declared itself the Mountain 
of the republic. That Mountain will expand its proportions ; 
it will roll down the loosened rocks of liberty, and crush be- 
neath them the enemies of freedom." — And this apothegm 
80 just : " When a people passes from a monarchical to a 
republican form of government, it is carried beyond the end 
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by the projectile force which it hae given iteelf/'«~Aod 
this lofty menace : ** It is by cannon-balls that the ConTea- 
tion must bo mado known to our enemies." 

Danton too used to pay tribute to the bad taste of the 
times. For instance, one of his celebrated speeches closes 
thus : ** I have intrenched myself in the citadel cf reoitm; 
I will open my way out with the cannon of truihf and I will 
pulverize my accusers." 

Inexhaustible subject for historical meditation I Oh I on 
the one hand, what an immense and glorious career had not 
Liberty opened to us, if so many confiscations, eo many pro- 
scriptions, so many incarcerations, so many massacres and 
torlurings, so many torrents of blood, so many decapitatbns, 
so many executioners and victims, had not led us back 
forcibly by the road of anarchy to despotism ! Oh ! on the 
other hand, what perils of death, when the Convention itself 
appeared to hesitate, had not our beloved France incurred, 
our France, one and indivisible, menaced as she was with 
dismombcrmont and partition, if, in that fatal moment which 
saves or surrenders the life of empires, Danton had de« 
spaired of her cause ! — What proved his ruin, and what 
must have ruined Ilobcspierre too, was much less having 
aspired to govern, than not having governed enough. 

One must not get out of humor with revolutions. He is 
not to stand surveying tlicm as they pass, from the heights 
of the beach. It is necessary to embark with them in the 
same bottom, traverse tlie same tempests, watch the con- 
spiracies day and night, and not quit for an instant the 
helm. 

Danton wont to sleep, confiding in the deceitful breeze of 
his popularity. The rudder slipped from his hands. He 
dropped into the deep, and the gulf closed over him. — 
Neither the favor of the Cordeliers, nor the celebrity of his 
name, nor the memory of his services, nor the ill-sup- 
pressed multerings of the Convention, nor the secret sym- 
palhifjs of the Revolutionary Tribunal, nor the devotedness 
of his friends, nor the unimportance of the charge, nor his 
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» fer liberty, nor his daring, nor his eloquenoe— nothing 
Id a%'ail to save him. — The knife was raised, and Robes- 
rre awaited bis victim. 

)anton, on his way to execution, passed by the residence 
ftobespierre. He turned about, and with his voice of 
nder, ** Robespierre !" he exclaimed, '< Robespierre ! I 
imon thee to appear within three months upon the scaf- 
\ !" He ascends the fatal steps— he embraces for th( 
time his friend, Camille Desmoulins. The executionei 
urates them : ** Wretch,'^ said he to him, << thou canst nof 
ler our heads to kiss each other presently in the basket.'' 



THE EMPIREs^ 

MILITAEY ORATORTf- 

KAFOLEON EOlfAPABTS. 

Parliamewtahy eloquBDc© made no great figure under 
the Directory* Under the Cousubte and the Empire, it lost 
its freedom and its voice* The Press itself was decapitated 
by the fatal shears of the Censorship* To the agents of 
revolution bad succeeded the agents of organization ; to the 
theoretical politicians, the men of practical business ; to the 
orators, the jurists. In the Legislative Body, the Senate, 
the Council of State, the Pulpit, the Bar, true eloquence had 
become unknown. Eloquence — ^that great art of impassion- 
ating and swaying the masses by means of emotional and 
figurative expression — passed to the military men, or rather 
to one alone of them, to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The. military eloquence, attributed to the ancients, is no 
better than a fiction of their historians and their poets. To 
harangue soldiers, not in the circus and from the elevation 
of the tribune, but in the presence of the enemy, as is re- 
ported of their generals, would have been admirable, I am 
far from denying it ; but it was plainly impossible. 

These expressions : " Come and take them," of Leoni- 
das to Xerxes ; of Epimenondas dying : " I leave two 
immortal daughters, Leuctra and Mantinea;" of Caesar: 
<< I came, I saw, I conquered :" these apothegms may well 
have been spoken, precisely because they are but apothegms. 
But from a sentence of some syllables to a harangue of 
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i pages, there is a wide distance. There is all the dis* 
tiDce from truth to falsehood. 

If, in fkct, in the Chamber of Deputies, in a hall where 
the repercussion of sounds is favored by its acoustical con- 
struction, there are a hundred members at least, out of four 
hundred, who never hear very distinctly the loudest and most 
practised speakers, how could the generals of antiquity have 
made themselves heard, upon the ground which they may 
chance to occupy on the battle-field, before the extendi 
line of a hundred thousand warrion, amid wind and raini 
which scatter and drown his words at four paces from the 
orator ? The greater part of these monstrous armies were 
but a horde of barbarians of all countries, chained together 
under the rod of a master, knowing neither to read or write, 
or make themselves intelligible to one another, .and under- 
standing each other perfectly but for the purposes of theft, 
murder and pillage. But the illusion favors the predilec- 
tions for antiquity. We unhesitatingly believe those histo- 
rians who make Alexander, Scipio, Hannibal, speak as if Al- 
exander, Scipio, Hannibal were elaborators of standard phra* 
ses, and who in the thick of the meleCf had been specially 
careful not to derange by a comma the grammatical sym- 
n-ie-try, or the cadence and measure of a gerund or a SU" 
pine. 

Moreover, all these fictions of discourse go back but a 
liiile way. The Greeks were fine speakers, and the heroes 
of ol J Homer harangue almost as well as they fight. Virgil 
anJ he have even not been satisfied with making speeches 
f.r inonal men. In their superabundance, they furnish 
them to the gods of Olympus. In imitation of them, Tasso 
puvs subtle and labored orations in the mouth of Rinaldo, of 
J?v!yinan and of Godfrey, who, in their quality of warriors, 
prided themselves upon not knowing how to spell a solitary 
lc:ier of the Turkish or the French alphabet. Milton goes 
farJier : he ascribes speeches, very beautiful assuredly, to 
the winged seraphim of heaven and to the angels of the 
tiottomless pit, to excite the divine and the infernal militia 
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to ri|{fit liravnly*— witfi the condition, howoTerf of neter kifl« 
iri|{ nnch otlinr, nirico UnWUiim toula uro lD0UMKi|itible of 
fJcmtli. 

Tho Ifin^thy hArnri^unff of Quinctius Curtiiw utb M 
rhrtorifsnl onnnyH^ which thin hinUirian fiiitii in the mouth of 
Win Wf.xMuU'.r, who in a irinro nwfi^^nrnr. I'olybiuafTho* 
uyfliHfN, iSnlliint, Plutnrch clothn tho (imdk And RonuM 
ht^fdf'.H in thn livrry of thnir own fffyln. It is not Gormani- 
ciiA wn rfaii in thn " AutinU" it in Tficituii unoflulturatad. 
Livy ninlcnn no tMu\ of hiii harani^nnny nfirl this harrnrmimtf 
(ihrfinn.rnnlcfir of tho (lrawin|(.nNirrM of Mncmnafti flonii not 
ro.lh'v.i thiit hn woiijrl rif^t hnvn Imon nridonit/KMl (iVAn by tho 
p^fiwriiln ofancirnt lUmin. it woiiM fm plnafiant t^i aee him 
intrrnhinn thn (JiiArntyorlninH of Tarrpiin linpin^ the jMtod 
of thn I'ltrnriAn fliolnot, arnid inoxtin|(uifihahle lauf^hter, in 
tJm |NiliHhnrl miirt of Aii^uHtUH. It would be yory much •• 
if MiMliirno dn H/ivi^nd won hi try to make honMilf under- 
»\(f(n\ hy thn kitohnn-nialdii of King (/hildobort. 

Tim HHMt nlr^ant of our mnn of Inttora, M. Vlllemainf 
wotilrl not fK)Jinh, would not round or jKiint hia period with 
morn finifih in hia oarnfully tilfHuu] cabinet, than tUton tho 
riidn (y'orirJanim iindnr thn walU of infant liomo^ortiie fero- 
oiouN Arrniniufl in thn fiwAni|Mof (inrmany. 

(«nl^iu:Ufiy fr>r nxnnipin, waa a fwirt of navagOi firiatled, 
hairy and hnardn^l from hnnd Ut CtrDU fin emitted from a 
ah rill ^ullnt (;nrtAin inartioulatn crinn, brand iahin^ hia aword 
nw.nuw\i'i]n. lh^ wnn not wnll vnrfmd in prowjrlial eliaiom 
or fihliitivnN nW»luf.n, nnd it In rnorn than prr^lMble that he 
hofl not hfifi tirnn to finiflh IiIn phi]ow>phy fit t)ie Unlvemity 
of Oxforrl. Vnry wnll f Taoitun mnkn^ him a rhetorician^ 
a RjmoinH of finrpntuiil fmorntary of thn I'rnnoh Acftflemy. 
Ilifl wholn flprnoh in varninhnd and hrunhn^l. Nothing ia 
wnntinfr — nxordiurn, |ilfin, ]fr(9it1in, pnroration, nnd InialdeSi 
h)^io, vnhf>rnf'nrn, ool/ir. Add to whioh, an wlinirable 
pnintiri^ of rriunnnrN nnd thn nlyin of thn ^rnat mnatera. lie 
nii^lit havn ff«fnn nnvind hy Oionro. 

Thnsn liiiitryriann Uw\ all Hpnnt their youth awoating mind 
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hodr in scbolastic disputatioD. Their elaborate ha. 
smeD of the lamp. Moreover, portraits and 
w pu xhcs were, as there is ground to oonjecture, very much 
io finfaioo at that time, and to please the public of that day, 
Ae idslorians made them portraits and speeches. 

In fine, the Romans and Greeks, folk of large imagina- 
tion, hare always been lovers of fictions in religion, in 
^grenuient, in poetry, in legislation, in every thing. If 
TO are to judge of the truth of the facts related by Sallust, 
livy, Quinctius Curtius and Tacitus, according to the 
gecuineness of the harangues they report to us, there is no 
grsat reliance to be had upon all those histories. 

What adds still to the improbability of these speeches, is 
^MKT very extemporaneousness. For it is not said that they 
v»re dictated to a secretary, nor that he attended the gen- 
era! lor the purpose of collecting them. They were not 
gnven upon tablets overlaid with wax. They were not 
a£x€d to the palisades of the camp. They were not read 
daring the watches by the fire-light of the bivouac. They 
were not committed to memory to be recited to others. 

At the present day, the military harangues are not ex- 
tJKrzorlzed. They would not be heard amidst the clatter- 
iz^ zz muakets and bayonets, the prancing and neighing of 
znr?!^^' the coughings. sneezings, talkings, whisperings and 
atytrinTi of men. The general would find it impossible 
t- brln? together upon a point sufficiently concentrated, the 
intiiitrj', the cavalr}-, and the staff-officers, and the artillery, 
tzA the attendants, and the requisite genius. In like man- 
zjtr. he could not conveniently have himself lifted on men's 
•b'TiZders, upon a shield or in a tribune. That would 
S8T-:rof preparation, that would be ridiculous. The gen- 
era! ?peaks, therefore, less to the ear of the soldier than to 
his mind. He encourages him before the engagement, he 
congratulates him after the victory. The harangues are 
inserted in the order of the day, and this is posted and read, 
oc the walls, trees, or camp-stakes — ^is repeated, is conned 
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at the bivouaos, on the watoh, and may be multiplied it 

will by imprcMion. 

Thoro ia i)Ofiuiibility, truth, a result in the modem military 
orations. Hut it is boyond comprohonsion, I repoat, whit 
was mount by improvisation in the armlos of antiquity, uui 
what could have boon tlio ollbct, the import of those words 
Bcattorod to tho wind, and which must have dropped, un- 
heard, at tlio very f(^ot of tho speaker. Every address of 
any length aHcribod to tlio ancinnt generals, is therefore a 
mere hlMtorical ornament, a fiction, an invention, a lie. 

CiiJHar alono escapes this criticism, because Cissar was 
not only nn orator, but also one of tho most polished of the 
aristocracy of Homo, in tho golden days of her literature. 
Cm.sar was pr)^4NOHHod of every talent and every oocomplish- 
mcnt : at once elegant and atidotic, tender-hearted and 
courogooiiH, prudent and peremptory, vehement and sly, 
voHt in his plann, l>old in execution, proud of his patrician 
birth and familiar with his soldiers, by whom ho was adored. 
At the same time a great general, a great orator, a great 
writer ; he descrilios in his Commentaries, written by himself, 
his battles and his speeches. Hut as Ciosar, in common 
with all great minds, was sensiide to tiie vanity of literary 
glory, it is not very certain — at least 1 should not be sure— 
that he did not recast, nmpli fy, color, embellish, and per- 
haps — were it but for amusement — prepare in the leisure 
of his tent several of those harangues, pretended to bo ex- 
temporaneous. Aflcr the victory, ho bethought him of 
posterity. 

Be tiiat as it may, T, for my part, make no difTioulty of 
admitting C'lusur to have been the first military orator of 
anti(iuity. Indeed the o])inion will not ever bo disputed. 
]'llo({uenco so well becomes the conquerors and tho maston 
of tho world I 

In mod(Tn times, Saint Louis, Philip Augustus, Fran- 
cis 1st, Uayard, Dnguesclin have si)oken some apothegma 
of military bravery. The addresses of Henry IV. espeoially 
are brief, takiiif;, full of soul, sparkling with wit. But «H 
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•e kiogSi all these captaimi were placed but amid a 
ill circle of nobles. It was to nobles that Franciei Ist 

Car his adieu this celebrated tLjpothegm : << All is losti 
itlemen, except honor." This very word, honor, is a term 
chivalry. It is to one of his knights that Louis XII, at 
pudel, replied : '^ Let those who are afraid take shelter 
dod me I" It was to a knight, to Crillon, that Henry IV. 
iCe : ^ Hang thyself brave Crillon ; we have fought at 
loee and thou wast not there." It was to nobles, to the 
[ices of Conde and of Nemours, that he cried : *' For 
d ! gentlemen, onward ! I will let you see that I am 
ir senior brother." And these noble words which he 
ke while running forward : << Follow my plume, you 
1 always find it on the road to victory." But is there 
something of feudalism in such sentiments and sayings ? 
>ald you not think these chivalric sceptre- wearers more 
od oi being gentlemen than of being kings? It was the 
DDers and the spirit of the times, and it is but just to 
' such princes were preferable to institutions. 
There was, under the ancient kings of France, a body 
brave and well-disciplined troops. There was as yet no 
ional army. The grand military eloquence had its 
:h with liberty in the wars of the Revolution. But many 
the heroes who led our armies had more courage than 
rature. They knew better how to conquer than to talk. 
was not speaking even then, it was singing. The Mar- 
liaise gained more battles than the finest orations. There 
3 no need of warlike exhortations to rush, bayonet in hand, 
>n the Austrian columns. Every citizen was a soldier, 
I every soldier in repulsing the enemy, had the heart 
I commander. The orders of the day of the Convention 
re frequently more eloquent than the allocutions of the 
lerals. They ended, amid the unanimous acclamations 
the Assembly, with these simple words : " The army of 

Pyrenees, the army of the Rhine, the army of the Sam- 
i-et-Meuse, the army of the West, the army of Italy have 
rited well of the country." 
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The manly and stem accents of the republican elo- 
quence expired under the Empire. It seemed as if all 
moral energy had ceased to exist save in the head of one 
man, that of Napoleon — and that, in most of his lieutenants, 
, it had taken refuge at the extremity of their arms. No 
more impulse, no more origination ; they obeyed, this was 
the whole. One of them used to say : " In the name of 
my august sovereign. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, king of Italy and protector of the confederation 
of the Rhine, I have to prescribe to you, officers and sol- 
diers, that each of you do his duty. Another general, more 
servile still, used to write : " By virtue of the orders of His 
Excellency, the marshal of the Empire, commandant of the 
fourth regiment, you will have, soldiers, to run to victory." 

What is to be said of the military eloquence of the Rus- 
sians, the Germans, and the English ? 

Of Suwarrow we have a grand and beautiful piece of 
pantomime, when, to arrest the retreat of the Russians, he had 
his grenadiers dig a trench, wherein, lying down with his de- 
corations, sword, epaulettes, all, he ordered that he should 
be buried alive. For the rest, the Russian generals treat 
their soldiers as abject serfs. They recommend them to 
think, in the battle, of their feudal masters, and adore the 
image of the great Saint Nicholas, in like manner as the 
sword of the archangel St. Michael. Their proclamations 
are pointless, verbose, and fanatical. 

The world has never heard much of the eloquence of 
Austrian archdukes and Swiss princes. 

The English generals are temperate of words. Their 
bulletins of war are almost all simple, brief, and dignified. 
They are neither laudatory nor passionate. They say the 
truth, and go strait to the fact. Their soldiers are cool, in- 
telligent, well-disciplined, brave, less sensible to glory than 
to duty, and to well-turned compliments than to material 
well-being. Their imagination is not to be transported by 
figures of rhetoric ; their heart, not to be moved by aooenti 
of sensibility. But no more would they bear without mar- 
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Bnuing to be told : << You have neither shoes, nor overcoats, 
nor winey nor beer, nor meat, nor bread ; meanwhile, my 
fiiends, you may fly to victory I'' The aristocratic Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain votes her generals and officers, under 
guise of public testimonials and swords of honor, some mag- 
nificent pensions. They are a people with whom, not ex- 
cepting glory itself, every thing ends in money. 

The English bulletin is rather dry, I admit, but I should 
prefer it a thousand times, — such is my taste, — to the Span- 
ish bulletin, which is still more inflated than our own African 
bulletin, and calls the slightest skirmish a battle, and the 
pettiest skirmisher a hero. It is only in that kingdom that 
one sees Marquises of Fidelity, Princes of Peace, Dukes of 
Victory^ two dukes at once of the latter title in the two ad- 
verse camps, so that there could never be defeat on either side, 
since both must be victorious. It is the Immortal Riego, 
the Immortal Zumalacarrequi, the Immortal Cabrera, the 
Immortal Espertero, the Immortal Don Quixote ! Heroism, 
mummeries, laurels, diamond-headed decorations, illumi- 
nated portraits and snufi'-boxes, triumphal entries, bombastic 
harangues; all this happily leads to nothing, and we are 
told the army, the municipalities, and the Cortes must be 
allowed to give rein to their imagination, and that we must 
be indulgent to this country, because the climate is hot. 

But let us, for the rest, dismiss all those haranguers, and 
proceed to Napoleon, who has been the first military orator 
of modem times, as he has been the first chief. 

When Providence puts its hand into the crowd, there to 
choose and thence to draw those extraordinary men whom 
it has predestined to represent their generation upon the 
earth and to change the face of empires, it imparts and as- 
signs them the intellectual and the physical powers of so- 
ciety, and it brings them, at remote intervals, upon the 
stage of the world, but in circumstances which it seems to 
have prepared expressly for their elevation and for their fall. 
Such were Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon. 

Greece was out of all patience with rhetoricians and 
7 
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poots, with usurpation, with civil wars, and great mco, 
when the Asiatic world was opened, with all its riches, iti 
ridiculous and despised religions, its enervated satraps, iti 
populations rotten before being ripe, its superannuated gov* 
emments, and its boundless territory, to the ambition of the 
young Alexander. 

The Roman universe, harassed by the disgust of the 
great body of the poople for a stormy liberty, and by the 
want of unity ufler the conquests of Asia, Spain, Gaul and 
England, was awuitiiif;; but a master, and gave itself still 
more to CwHur than CtDsar desired it. The legions of 
veterans, accustotiiod to conquest under his command, knew 
no longer but the fasces and the name of Cocsar. Rome 
also aspired but to assign him the sceptre of the world, 
which her feeble iiatids could no longer bear. 

Napoleon, in his turn, adroitly possessed himself of the 
active forces of tiio Revolution, wliich, tired of boiling up 
from the bottom of tlie crater and sinking back upon them* 
selves, sought an outlet whereby to diffuse themselves abroad, 
and overflowed in tlic direction of conquest. He was mas. 
tor, because ho had the wish, because he had the ability, 
and because he Iiad the skill to be one. He absorbed, in 
tiie unity of his dominion, all conscience, intelligence, and 
liberty. He had boldness because he had genius, and per- 
haps he had genius because he had audacity. He despised 
men, because ho understood them. He loved glory, because 
all beside was insufficient to fill the immense void of his 
soul. Ho devoured time, ho devoured space-; he must 
needs live quicker, progress quicker than other men ; he 
weighed tiie world in iiis hand and deemed it light. Ho 
dreamt the cUjrnity of his dynasty and universal monarchy. 

IJut after iiaving thus exalted the conquerors. Providence 
puts out with a brcatli the splendor of tiieir diadem, ond pre- 
sents them a spectacle to the Mniverso, to teach it that, despite 
their glory and the sublimity of their sway, they are but 
men, and that, like all men, they are subject to the vlcissi* 
tudcs of life and limited by tlie nothingness of the grave. 
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Thus Alexander pembed in the bloom of hia age, satiated 
With triumphs and debaucheries, amid the intoxication of a 
royal festival. Caesar fell at the base of Pompey's statue, 
imttten by a republican dagger, when he was about to get 
himself crowned by the Senate, perpetual Emperor of Rome, 
after having brought under her laws the entire globe. In 
/ine, Napoleon paused not in the career of his ambition until 
he had been driven upon a solitary rock, surrounded on all 
mdfm by the billows of the ocean. 

Napoleon was one of thr^so prodigious men who foci them- 
selves bom and who arc formed for the government and subju- 
gation of nations. Men of this dcHcription muHt die or reign. 
They are raised scarce a st«p abrive the rank of comtnon 
soldiers, whon they give their commands as if thfjy were 
generals. Though still no more than subjects, they talk 
with the authoritative tone of masters. 

Najjoleon was not born, like Alexander, on the steps of a 
throne, nor like CVusar, in the folds of the Senatorial purple. 
But as soon as he put a sword in his hand, he commanded, 
and when he c<mimanded, he reigned. A simple captain, 
he brjsieged and tor^k Toulon. A gr-neral of brigade, he 
org?ini//:d tfio dofoncf; of thn 13lh Vcndamunrc and Huvcd 
th'; O/nvr-ntion. A j.^fn(;ralis.sirno of the arrny of Italy, lie 
irf'Hif'j] like a kin^ with the kiri^.s, th^* \K)U;iiViU',H, and the 
PofKr. Vanquisher of iCfrypt, he conduets this* expedition 
HJ*h the authority of an ah.solute cliief; returns from Africa 
without letters of recall, lanrls at Fnju.s, travcirses Franco 
in triumph, makes the Directory quake, draws in his train 
the otiier ^^enerals, expels the two Couneils, irnprovisates a 
new j:;onstitulion, and takes into liis own hands the reins of 
the j^overnrnent. Krupe-ror, ho holds under his fr^et, in mute 
oUrdience, the Senate, the Legislative Ix^rly, the afiminis- 
tration, the people and the army. So that it rnay bo said 
NajK^leon never sfjrved, and that he could never have 
brought himwflf to submit to the authority of a parliament 
or a king, any more than Alexander could have obeyed the 
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confederation of the Greeks^ or Csesar the orders of the Ro- 
man Senate. 

To wish that Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon had not 
been masters, in what place or time soever they might have 
lived, were to forget, were to misapprehend their nature, 
their genius and destiny. The son of the Macedonian, the 
pupil of Aristotle, led captive by his eloquence as well as 
his triumphs, the imaginations of the Greeks and of the Bar- 
barians. Caesar swayed the Roman legions by the ascend- 
ant of his eloquence. Napoleon won all at once over the 
old generals of the republic, over his army and the nation, 
the resistless empire of victory and genius. 

We find in the proclamations, bulletins, and orders of the 
day of Napoleon, the qualities of the soldier, the art of the or- 
ator, and the profound and subtle sense of the politician. It 
is not only the language of a general, nor of a king, nor of 
a statesman, it is all these at the same time. If Napoleon 
was a consummate orator, it is that he was a complete man. 
What splendor has not genius united with power ! What 
authority must not the language of this ravager of nations, 
this founder of states, have derived from the majesty of su- 
preme command, the eminence and perpetuity of the gen- 
eralship, the immense number of his troops, their fidelity and 
attachment, the multiplied splendor of his victories, the nov- 
elty, the suddenness, the hardihood, and the extraordina'ry 
grandeur of his enterprises. Napoleon combined all the 
conditions of personal boldness, of sovereign power, and of 
political and military talents in the highest degree of any 
commander of modern times, and it is in this that he is with 
them, in all respects, incomparable. 

For the rest, let us not confound the military apothegms 
with the harangues of which we shall speak afterwards. 

Sublime apothegms abound in the warlike annals of all 
countries and all times. " Return alive with thy shield, or 
dead upon it," said a Spartan mother to her son. " Our 
forests of arrows will darken the sun-light." ** So mjich tba 
better," replied Leonidas to Xerxes^ << we shall fight in tbo 
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shade." Csesar stumbles in setting ^t on the coast of 
Africa. Instantly, to avert the evil presage, he cries: 
"Africa, I embrace thee !" Henry IV., at Coutras, slipping 
out finom amidst his guard : " Stand aloof, gentlemen, I pray 
you, do not hide me, I desire to be seen." Villars, expiring, 
laments : " This Berwick has just been cut in twain with a 
ball ! and I die in my bed ! I always said Berwick would 
have the better fortune !" Larochejaquelin, the Vendean 
general, rushes into the thickest of the battle, saying : << I 
wish to be but a hussar for the pleasure of sharing the fight." 
And this remark of Kleber to Bonaparte : ** Greneral, you 
are great like the world !" And those beautiful words of 
Desaix : " Go say to the First Consul that I die with the re- 
gret of having done too little for posterity !" And these, of 
generals, of captains, of soldiers, and of drummers : " The 
Guard dies, but does not surrender I" " Hither, d'Auvei^e, 
it is the enemy !" " I die, but they fly !" " I have a hand 
still left to beat the charge !" And a number of others. 

Napoleon too gave utterance to a multitude of military 
apothegms : 

To the Commissioner of the National Convention, at 
Toulon : " Mind your business of representative, and let me 
mind mine of artillerist." To the troops who were giving 
ground on the terrible bridge of Areola : " Onward ! follow 
your general !" To his soldiers in Egypt : " Forty ages 
look down upon you from the height of yonder pyramids !" 
To the plenipotentiaries at Leoben : " The French Republic 
is like the sun. Blind are those who do not see it!" To 
the army at Marengo : " Soldiers, remember it is my habit 
to sleep on the field of battle !" To his soldiers of artillery, 
revolted at Turin : " This flag, which you have deserted, 
will be hung up in the temple of Mars and enveloped in 
mourning. Your corps is disbanded." To the fourth regi- 
ment of the line : " What have you done with your eagle ? 
A regiment which has lost its eagle, has lost its all !" " Yes, 
but here are two standards we have taken from the enemy." 
"Very good," said he, smiling, " I will give you back your 

7* 
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oaglo !" To General Moroau, on presenting him a pair of 
piatolH, riclily iiiountotl : " I doHignod to liave tliem engrafed 
witli the naincB of all your viutoriua. But there was not room 
enough to coutuiii thoni." To a grenadier, surprised by 
slec^p, and whone guard Na|)oloon was mounting : '* After 
so much iutiguO) it inuy he well ]>onnittod a bravo fellow 
like you to full aitleep." To a Holdior who was oxousing 
hiikinelf fur hiiving, iigiiinflt orders, lot General Tourbort enter 
hitf tent : ** Go, ho who forced the Tyrol, may well force a 
sentinel." To u Court gonerul, who Holicited him for a ntar- 
shal'H Htaif: " It Ih not 1 who iniiko the inarahals, it is vic- 
tory.*' To a RuH.siun uomumndunt of artillery at Austerlits^ 
who Boid to him : ** Siro, havo mo shot I I have lost my 
piuouH." ** Young inun, consolo yournulf ! it in possible to be 
beuttai by my army, and havo still some titles to glory." 
To bis army on opening tbo Russian campaign : " Soldiers, 
liussiu Ih hurried along by fate ; let her destinies bo acoomp 
plished.'' On beholding, tlio morning of the battle of Mob. 
cow, tlio sun rise cloudless: '<lt is the sun of Austorlitz!" 
To his grenadiers who were ularmod on seeing him point 
the cannon at Montereir : " Corne, my friends^ fear notliing, 
the ball Ui kill me is not yet cast," At Grenoble, on his 
return from the lule of l<]lba, in presence of a regiment who 
hesitated, he leaped off his horse, and uncovering his breast : 
<< If there be one amongNt you, if there be a single Individ, 
uul who wishes to kill his general, his Emperor, ha can do 
so : here 1 am !'' 

But it is in his military harangues especially that wo dis. 
cover Napoleon. Ho boeame at once an orator, as ho did a 
general. What astonishes ])articularly in so young a man, 
is the fertility, the Houplenoss, the discernment of his genius, 
lie knows what to say, what to do, what to bo to all, on 
every occasion. No one has taught it to him, and yet he 
knows it all. Towards the Pope he is perfectly respectful, 
while capturing his cities. Prince Charles he treats with 
tlie loftiness of un equal and the courtesy of ^a knight. Ha 
anjoms discipline, lie honors artists and learned meOi ha 
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jmtedi ve%ion9 pioperty, sromen, and aged persons. He 
ftKta sentinds at the gates of the churches. He sends 
Souh eyeiy Sunday to mass, with his staff. In Egypt, he 
will wear the turhan, if necessary, and recite the Koran. 
He ri^ulates provision markets, re-establishes communica- 
tioiis, organizes a system of administratiye accountability; 
institutes civil municipalities and provisional governments. 
Scarce has he conquered a territory, than he has it under 
the full operation of a government. It is not in the name 
of the Directory that he treats with other powers, but in the 
name of Bonaparte. From the outset, he demeans himself 
not as general-in^hief of the army, but as master. The old 
generals tremble in presence of this boyish warrior. They 
cannot bear those curt expressions which interrogate them, 
that look that pierces them through, that will that subjugates 
them. They feel themselves at the same time attracted and 
repressed. They take the positions assigned them, they ad* 
inire in silence, they obey, and with them the rest of tha 
army. 

There is nothing like his manner of haranguing in 
modem or in ancient times. He speaks as if he stood, not 
on a hillock, but on a mountain. One would imagine he 
was himself a hundred cubits high. He does not confine 
his attention to the enemies he is going to fight, nor to the 
places which he traverses at a running pace. He makes a 
survey of Europe and of the globe. His army is not a 
simple army, it is the Grand Army. His nation is not a 
simple nation, it is the Great Nation. He erases empires 
from the map. He seals the new kingdoms which he insti- 
tutes, with the pommel of his sword. He pronounces upon 
dynasties, amid the thunder and lightning of battle, the 
decrees of fate. 

The figurative language of Napoleon would be ill re- 
ceived at this day, and would border upon the ridiculous. 
We care no more for the pomp of war. We have other 
wants, other ideas, other prejudices perhaps. But at that 
time the general imagination was in a state of excitement. 
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It was immodiatoly after a rovolution which had doatroyad 
ovorytliing, ronowod ovrrythiiij^. It was a poriod of wild 
advonturo and of vn^^uo HpcoultUioii. 

Thii* WAS ilto tinio for Na})o1(H>n, as Napoloon was tlie 
man for this tinio. — S<mroo has ho relieved Sclioror and 
takon tho coipnmnd of tlio army of Italy, tlian ho rushes 
upon tho onoiny and nt oneo hoarg oil* the victory. What 
imagination, what vigor, wliut ot)nfidunoe| wiiat tone of oon- 
quororand niastor in tiio following proolanmtiou of a general 
of twenty-Hix yearn old : 

** i^ddiors, you luivn, in fifteen days, gained six viotorios, 
taken twenty-one Htund of colors, fifty pieces of cannon, 
several fortified jdacen, nmdo iiftoen hundred prisoners, and 
killed or woundeil over ten thoustuid men. You are tho 
equals of tho conquerors of thdland and of tho Rhino. 
Destitute of everything, you iiavo supplied yourselves with 
everything. You have won buttles without oannon, orossod 
rivers without bridges, made forced nmrohes without shoos, 
bivouacked without spiritouH licjuor and often without broad. 
Tho nq)ul)lican ])halunxes, tho soldiers of liberty wore alone 
capablo of enduring what you havo sutFerod. Thanks to 
you, soldiers ! your country has a right to expoot of you 
great things. You have still battles to fight, cities to take, 
rivers to ])ass. Is there one amongst you whoso courage 
flags ? One, who would prefer returning to tho sterll 
summits of the ApennineHand the Al|)s, to undergo patiently 
tho insults of that Hlavish S(d(li(^ry 7 No, there is not one 
such among tho victors of Montenutte, of Millosimo, of Diego 
and of Mondovi I 

" Frifuids, I promise you that glorious conquest : but be 
tho lilxjrntors of jmoplcs, be not their scourges 1" 

The eflf'ct of this (iJNeoitrse upon the army was elootrioaly 
and Na])oleon did but march from triumph to triumph, in 
his immortal eumpai^rn of ftrdy. Ho enters Milan, and 
there, to suHlain, to fun still higher tho courage of his sol- 
diers, ho says to them : 

<* You havo rushed like a torrent from the height of the 
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Apennines. Piedmont is delivered. Milan is yours. Your 
banner floats throughout entire Lomhardy. You have 
cnnsed the Po, the Tessino, the Adda, those much- vaunted 
bulwarks of Italy. Your Others, your mothers, your 
wives, your sisters, your lovers rejoice at your triumphs, 
tod are proud of their connection with you. Yes, soldiers ! 
JOQ have done much, but is there nothing for you still to 
do? Will posterity have to reproach you with having 
ibond a Capua in Lomhardy ? Let us on ! We have yet 
forced marches to perform, enemies to subdue, laurels to 
gather, wrongs to avenge I 

" To reinstate the Capitol and the statues of its heroes ; 
to awake the Roman people from the lethargy of ages of 
enslavement — this is what remains for us to accomplish I 

" You will then return to your homes, and your fellow, 
citizens, pointing you out to one another will say : He was 
of the army of Italy !" 

Never before had French soldiers been addressed in such 
hmguage. They were infatuated with him. He might 
have led them to the extremities of the earth. This was 
what he already was dreaming of, and this vision of his 
imagination he transfused into their souls. 

Accordingly, mark how he addresses his companions of 
Italy, when now out at sea, be was sailing towards Malta, 
and half disclosed to them the secret of the expedition to 
Egypt: 

" Soldiers, you are a wing of the army of England ! 
You are masters of the modes of warfare appropriate to moun- 
tains, to plains, to sieges. Naval war remains to com- 
plete your experience. The Roman legions whom you 
have sometimes imitated, but not as yet equalled, fought 
Carthage successively upon this sea and upon the plains of 
Zama. Victory never forsook them, because they were 
constantly brave, patient of fatigae, well disciplined, reso- 
lute. But, soldiers, Europe has her eyes upon you ! You 
have great destinies to fulfil, battles to fight, fatigues to sur- 
mount ?" 
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And when, from the top-mast, the fleet descries the coast 
of Alexandria, Bonaparte discovering openly his designs : 

" Frenchmen, you are about to undertake a conquest of 
which the effects upon the civilization and commerce of the 
world are incalculable. The first city you are to meet was 
founded by Alexander." 

According as ho penetrates with his army the sands of 
Egypt, he perceives that he has to do with a fanatical people, 
ignorant and vindictive, who distrust the Christians, but who 
detest still more the insults, the extortions, the pride and ty- 
ranny of the Mamelukes. To flatter these, their animosities 
and prejudices, he addresses them a proclamation quite in 
the Turkish style : 

" Cadis, Siieiks, Imans, Chorbadgys, you will be told that 
I came to destroy your religion ; do not believe it. Let 
your answer be that I come to re-establish your rights and 
punisli your usurpers, and that I have more respect than the 
Mamelukes, for your God, his prophet and the Koran. 

" Tell your people that all men arc equal before God, 
Wisdom, talent and virtue make the only diflerence be- 
tween them. 

'^ But, is there a fine country ? it is appropriated by the 
Mamelukes. Is there a beautiful slave, a fine horse, a fine 
house ? all this belongs to the Mamelukes. If Egypt be their 
farm, let them show the lease which God has given them of it ! 
But God is just and merciful to the people. The Egyptians 
will be called to fill the public stations. Let the wisest, the 
most enlightened, the most virtuous govern, and the people 
will be happy. 

" You had formerly large cities, great canals, a flourish- 
ing commerce. What has ruined them all, if not the ava- 
rice, the injustice, and the tyranny of the Mamelukes? 

<< Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Chorbadgys, tell the people that 
we too are true Mussulmans. Is it not we who demolished 
the Pope, the great enemy of the Mussulmans % Are we not 
the friends of the Grand Seignor ? 

" Thrice happy those who shall be found on our side ! They 
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will prosper in fortune and rank. Happy those who shall 
remain neutral ! They will have time to know the result, 
and then will join us. * 

" But woe, eternal woe to those who take arms in fa- 
Yor of the Mamelukes and fight against us ! There will he 
no hope for them ; they will perish !" 

After the revolt of Cairo, he avails himself of the conster- 
nation and the credulity of the Egyptians, to present him- 
self to them in the character of a supernatural being, an 
emissary of Grod, the inevitable man of destiny. 

" Sheiks, Ulemans, believers of Mahomet, make known 
to the people that those who have been enemies to me, will 
find no refuge either in this world or the other. Is there 
a man so blind as not to see that Destiny itself directs my 
operations ?" 

*' Inform the people, that since the beginning of time it 
was written that afler having overthrown the enemies of 
Islamism, demolished the Cross, I would come from the far 
West to fulfil the task which has been assigned me. Show 
the people that in the holy book of the Koran, in more than 
twenty passages, what now happens has been foretold, and 
what is to happen is equally explained. 

" I would bring every one of you to account for the most 
secret sentiments of his heart. For / know them all, even 
those which you have told to no one. But the day will come 
when all will see manifestly that I am under the conduct of 
superior guidance, and that all efforts can be of no avail 
against me.^' 

On the 18th Brumaire, surrounded by his brilliant staff, 
Napoleon apostrophized the Directory with the haughty au- 
thority of a master demanding the accounts of his stewards, 
and as if he had been already the sovereign of France : 

" What have you done with that France which I had lefl 
you so flourishing ? I had lefl you peace, I find war. I 
had lefl you the millions of Italy, I find everywhere plun- 
dering laws and destitution What has become of 
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ft httrMlrexl tli^iiMiiiHl I'mwhuutn, wliom I know my oom- 
imnintm lit ^lory mi'i UUir t Thiiy iira d^nd I" 

Tim tiioriiiM({ oi'lliii ruiiioiiN tmltln of AUiit«rUtiC» Im vivUly 
iitUiiitcn hi!* ttnny into tlm iiiii|iiri«ti'ifM of bU »trttM«tfy f 

•* 'i'hn KunAintiM iiMiith to turn tiiy right, imd wUl (iriwdnt 
rnn tiMiir flunk. 

«< Hol(linr«, I will direct rnyi^iriilt your UtUlkMN. J will 
kiifi|i ttwuy (Voni iImi lirin^, if, witli yimr wotitod brnvury, 
you (tnrry fliiionlnr nu'l fionfuNion into tlia mimny'n r«iiik». 
iiuty if flm victory hIiouI'I Iki for u inoinmil (loubtfut, yuu will 
Mnn nil rnnli Ut fitll in thd front of thn iumiUttl, TUmt Im nil 
civ^r wirh tltn honor of flm Krttnch infitiitryi tlw llrMt in ih# 
worhl. Thiti victory will end your cttnijmlffn. Tlimi IIks 
imacc which I will nmlvd wilt ho worthy of l^nunsnt of you, 
nnd of tn«t I" 

What yrjtiwU^ur in tlmrin Itifst wonlii t 

iliqiliKCMirmi nfinr tlin Imlthi in n nmnt^ir-iilncKi of liiilitnry 
(ilo<|uencfi. 11(1 Ift \t\mht't\ with IiIm HoMitirM. Ho g<i«j« 
unioni/ ih'oi, II'? rirnin<irt th^ni whnt thtiy lmv0 ovorfMnRt, 
whnt they Imvo iichifryrd, wlmt will \m hM uf tlinm. N^H A 
wonl of the chjidrt. 'J'hn J'Jnipuror niui ilm mAii'mrnt Kmiiwi 
in th<i (HTrMjicctivdy |ifMtc(i for timir rmiitin\mtiimf glory for 
their r«nnnifM:cnc<}. Wlmt nit ojHiuing, mul wlmt m 
muiitu^ I 

*'Hol<lierMp t urn \iU^itMu\ with you; you hHVO (lo<K)riit»4 
your ("tt^/lnH with innnortnl t{Utry» An urnty « hundrnj 
thonunnil nlronpr, cot»irniin<hi<l hy thi iCin^Nsrorn of lluMitt 
nnd of Aiintrin, Una Un^n, in U^mt thnn lour houm, nitlior c^Ut 
to \i\t^iiti» or dJHjit'rw^d ; nucIi hm hnvi iiimjiii«^ your MWor4 
ttffi drownnil in thn nmruhnM. 

<* Forty Maud (d'colorn, thn tmnnMrw cif thn itntmriiil gunrd 
of UuxHliiy ntm hundrml nnd twciniy |iinut*N of gnitnon, twonty 
gfintirnlM, ovnr thirfy thoUNnnd itrimmttrti, urn X\m rcMult of 
thi« tiny, for nvt^r mfiniornhlfi. 'i*hat ludtuiryt no mm^h 
vnunteil nnd HU|HYrior in nutnlinrii, hnM not iMt^u nblM U} wMu 
Ntnnd your niiook, mid Itnnuoigrth you bavo iio rivttbi U> 
<r0a(l. 
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'^SoUiera, when the Flinch people placed upon my head 
the imperial crown, I relied upon you to maintain it ever in 
that eminence of glory which alone could give it value in 
my eyes. Soldiera, I will soon lead you back to France. 
There, yon will be the object of my tendereat sq)icitude ; 
and it will suffice to say : I fought at Austerhtz, when the 
reply will be, * There goes a hero V " 

On the annirersary of this battle, he recapitulates com- 
placently the accumulated spoils which fell into the hands 
of the French, and inflames their ardor againnt the Russians 
by the remembrance of the victory. << They and we, are 
we not the soldiers of Austerlitz ?" — This is the stroke of a 
master hand. 

<* Soldiers, it is this day a year ago, at this very hour, 
that we were upon the memorable plain of Austerlitzi The 
Russian battalions fled appalled. Their allies are no more. 
Their fortresses, their capitals, their magazines, their arse- 
nals, two hundred and eighty stand of colors, seven hundred 
field-pieces, five grand strongholds are in our power. The 
Oder, the Wasta, the Polish deserts, the inclement weather, 
nothing has been able to arrest your course, — all have fled 
before you. The French eagle hovers over the Vistula. 
The brave and unfortunate Poles imagine they behold again 
the le^pons of Sobieski. 

" Soldiers, we shall not lay down our arms until a general 
peace has restored to our commerce its freedom and its 
colonies. We have conquered on the Elba and the Oder, 
Pondicherry, our Indian establishments, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Spanish colonies. Who should give the Rus- 
sians the hope of balancing the destinies ? Are not they 
and we the soldiers of Austerlitz ?" 

He opens the Prussian campaign by these words, which 
glow like powder at the instant of explosion : 

" Soldiers, I am in the midst of you ; you are the van- 
guard of the great people. You should re-enter France, 
but under triumphal arches. What ! you would then have 
braved the seasons, the seas, the deserts, vanquished Europe 

8 
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several times coalesced against you, borae our glory fiom 
the east to the west, but to return to-day to your couDtiy 
like deserters, and hear it said that the French eagle fled 
dismayed at the sight of the Prussian armies ? 

" March we then, since your moderation has failed to dis- 
abuse them of that strange infatuation. Let them learn that 
if it bo easy to obtain an increase of power by the friendship 
of the great people, its enmity is more terrible than the tem- 
pests of the ocean !" 

In 1309, about to punish Austria for her repeated per- 
fidies, Napoleon confides to the army his great designs ; he 
mixes it, he associates it, with his own vengeance. He doei 
not separate himself from it ; the cause is its own, which he 
goes to defend. What a flight of military eloquence in this 
address ! 

" Soldiers, I was surrounded by you when the sovereign 
of Austria came to my tent in Moravia. You heard him 
implore my clemency, and vow to me an eternal friendship. 
Victors of three wars, Austria owes everything to your 
generosity. Three times has she been guilty of perjury I 
Our past successes are assurances to you of the victory 
which awaits us. Let us march then, and at sight of us let 
the enemy recognize his conquerors !" 

With the same ardor, he animates against the English the 
expedition to Naples. His words seem winged. 

" Soldiers, march, hurl into the waves — should they wait 
for you — the impotent battalions of those tyrants of the seas! 
Let me quickly hear that the sanctity of treaties is avenged, 
and that the manes of my brave soldiers — butchered io the 
j)orts of Sicily, on their return from Egypt, after having e»» 
capcd all the perils of shipwrecks, of deserts, and of a htm- 
dred battles — are appeased.'' 

It is still to beat down the power of his implacable, of hb 
eternal foe, that he harangues the army of Germany, on hit 
return, and opens before its view the conquest of Iberia: 

<< Soldiers, after having triumphed on the banks of the 
Danube and the Vistula, you have traversed Germany bj 
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&reed marchmi. You are now to croas France, witliout 
gBtting a nooment's repose. Soldiers, I need your aid. The 
hideoas presence of the leopard infests the continents of Spain 
tod Portugal. Let him, at sight of you, fly in affright. Let 
« waft our victorious eagles as far as the Columns of Her- 
eoles: there too have we outrages to revenge! Soldiers, 
yoa have surpassed the renown of modem armies ; but have 
yoa equalled the glory of the armies of Rome, who, in the 
nine campaign, triumphed on the Rhine and the Euphrates, 
in Illyria and on the Tagus ?" 

The morning of the battle of Moscow, he displays to the 
•yes of his soldiers the new harvest of laurels to be gath- 
ered, and places them, with himself, -in presence of their 
lemiDiscences and of posterity : 

" Here is the battle which you have so much desired ! 
Henceforth, victory depends upon yourselves ; it is become 
V necessity to you. It will give you plenty, good winter- 
qtiarters, and an early return home. Conduct yourselves 
•I at Austerlitz, at Fricdland, at Witepsk, at Smolensk, and 
let the latest posterity cite with pride what you shall have 
performed this day. Be it said of you, he was at the great 
battle under the walls of Moscow !" 

We have reached, with the sun, the summit of the moun- 
tain. We must descend into the shade : let us^pause a moment 

Glory goes out after its day is spent : liberty alone repairs 
it«elf by its very exhaustion. The more it is diffused, the 
n^re is it prolific. But Napoleon was unwilling to throw 
himself into the arms of liberty. Perhaps — I say perhaps — 
by putting himself at the head of the European democracy, 
be would have subverted, more effectually than with his 
armies, the thrones of Europe. This he would not do. 
How could he, — he, equally, nay, more a despot than the 
other potentates ? Too upstart for the kings, too aristocratic 
already for the people. Napoleon had soon against him both 
the people and the kings. He had stricken terror into the 
^iynasties. The dynasties excited the nationalities to revolt. 
Bot, an army may be triumphed over ; there is no triumph. 
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ing over a nation, over several nations. Genius and Tietoiy 
cannot avail in tlie end against the independence of a peoplfl^ 
against tlio conjunction of right and number. It is the law 
of humanity, a just and moral, a providential law. Napo* 
leon was then to perish, and his fall was marked almost to 
a fixed hour. 

It ifl sad to see that empire of gold and purple torn lo 
pieces, that vast monarchy cracking in its ill-jointed planing 
from llome to Texel, from Hamburg to the Alps; those ne* 
gotiations twenty times resumed, and as oflen abandoned; 
those desperate resistances of the hero, those tempests of hii 
struggling soul, those gleams of victory shining through the 
niglit, those unspeakable treacheries, that defection of cour- 
age in liis friends, those secret bargains of sated avarice and 
vanity, those invincible inclinations to repose, that universal 
lassitude of Franco, now broken down and disheartened. 

Pass we, pnss wo quickly to the court of Fontainebleatli 
to listen to the farewell of Napoleon to the faithful remnant 
of his army ; to those soldiers who could not tear themsehai 
from their general, and who wept around him. There il 
not, in all antiquity, a scene at once more heart-rending 
and sublime. 

** Soldiers, I bid you farewell. For twenty years that we 
have been together, your conduct has loft mo nothing to de- 
sire. 1 have always found you on the road to glory. AH 
the powers of Europe have combined in arms against nu* 
A few of my generals have proved untrue to their duty and 
to rVance. France herself has desired other destinies ; witl 
you and the brave men who still are faithful, I might have 
carried on a civil war; but France would be unhappy. R 
faithful, then, to your new king; be obedient to your nan 
commanders, and (lc\sort not our beloved country. Do no 
lament my lot ; I will be happy when I shall know that yw 
are so. I might have died ; if I consent to live, it is still V 
promote your glory. I will write the great things that wt 
have achieved. ... I cannot embrace you all, but I embrao 
your general. Come, General Petit, that I may press yoi 
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to my heart ! Bring me the eagle ! that I may embrace it 
ilso ! Ah ! dear eagle, may this kiss which I give thee find 
an echo to the latest posterity ! Adieu, my children ; the 
best wishes of my heart shall be always with you : do not 
fcrget me P' 

He departs, and from the recesses of the Isle of Elba he 
oiganizes his fabulous expedition. Before he has landed, 
while still upon that frail skiff which bears Csesar and his 
good fortune, he commits to the waves, he scatters upon the 
winds his proclamation. He wakes before his soldiers' eyes 
&e shades of a hundred, and sends his eagles before him 
to herald his triumphant return. 

" Soldiers, in my exile I have heard your voice. . . . We 
bave not been vanquished .... but betrayed ; we ought to 
forget that we were the masters of nations, but we ought 
not to suffer that any of them should intermeddle in our af. 
fairs. Who dare pretend to be master over us ? Resume 
those eagles which you bore at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at Jena, 
at Montmirail ! The veterans of the army of Sambre-et- 
Meuse, of the Rhine, of Italy, of Egypt, of the West, of the 

Grand Army, are humbled Come, range yourselves 

under the banners of your chief. .... Victory will march 

at a charging pace The eagle, with its national colors, 

will fly from steeple to steeple, till it alights on the towers of 
Notre-Dame !...." 

On the next day after his arrival at the Tuilleries, and 
amid the astonishment of the public mind, which succeeded a 
night of enthusiasm and intoxication, he rallies the old Guard 
around his banner. He presents to them his brave com- 
panions of Elba. What gradation, what art, what propri- 
ety, what oratorical ability in this effusion ! 

" Soldiers, behold the officers of battalion who have ac 
companied me in my misfortune : they are all my friends ; 
they are dear to my heart. Every time I saw them, they 
represented to me the several regiments of the army. 
Among these six hundred brave men, there are soldiers of 
tYery regiment ; all brought me back those great days whose 
8* 
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iiif*iri'iry in wt th'.nr to inn ; for fill wnrenovnrof] with hononUt 
lu'iifn rrv.t'jvtu] in t)io<tr> rnfriioraliln ImttlAN. In lovinffthmily 
it JH you nil, ri/iMirTM of tlio l'*rctif;li nrrriy, that I lovnrl. . . • 
Tliry lirii>;r you \mi:k tlitvio f;rtjrlf;N ; hit tlimn hn your rally* 
in^^ point ; in jNvini' tlirwi to tli/* (<Ufinl, I ^ivo tlmm to tin 
wiiolf nrniy ; tn-uriifry and untownnl circtirrmtancnii had 
wni|i|ifM| ilicni in a filirourl ; hut, tliankH to thn Fmncsh (mo- 
|iIp anil to yiiUf ilii-y rfn{i{irnr rfH{ilcn(l(ait in t&l! thrir ^lory. 
Swi'iir that tiicy fiiiail nlway.H ho found wlifsn and whnmvar 
tho inttTf-Mt of tlif rounlry may call tlir^ni ! Lnt tho traitf>n 
and llinu' who would inviulo our torritory, Iks nnvor abl» U> 
rndun? llnir ;oi/,i-." 

It wnuld hr too lotu^ to unf()id nil tlin lioauti(!H of Hitiintion 
f)!' tlii.'i |iiiT,c. 

iSonic dayn alh-r, in tlir. (y|iainiMlr;.lVfarfi, hn Nprnkfi no 
nion- tA' flic idoiy of hntllrH and thn (h',vr»tion of hiNnom|Min« 
iouM ; ill- nnlliT.i, (txallH, v.nri'UHt'Hf hnforn thn pnfipln and tliQ 
ii(«/riMlativn I'ludy, thn f^rfuit Nnnliriinnt of tho nutiuiial aovoN 
ri/riily. 

** lOnipf-ror, (IoumuI, Holdinr, I own all to thn pnnplfti In 
profipf-rily, in adviTHity, on tlio Imllln-finld, in tho Roiirioil, rm 
thn tlironn, in rxili', I'Vancn lian hnf;n llin Holn and cnnNtant 
ohjfTf rd' my tiiriu^ditfi and acitionn. Ijikn that Kin^of Ath« 
rn.'i, I liavo Mncrriliriwl myHidf i'nr my pt^opht, in thn hopn of 
Mccin;' nwdi'/cd thn jironii.Mn rnadn to prn^Mirvn to J'Vanun liof 
nnlnrnl intci^rity, finr honor and lir;r ri^htH '' 

Muli.-:(M|ucntly, Im (MinjurcH thn (yhandHirrt to forgnt tholr 
(|unriclfi in prrfirnrp rd' thn ^ntatncHN of thn national dan* 
yrr. Thi'Mn wordM havn hncri n'tainrMJ : 

*' l«r*t UM U'll. follriw tlin fxam|dn r)f thn f^ownr Kmplm, 
whirli, privi'ind (ui rvcry aidn hy thn IhirharianN, liaii miulo 
ItHnlfflin laujdiin;^ Hlnnlt of poHtnrity, hy wanting 1\h time 
iijMin aliHtranl diM!umiionN, at thn moninnl thn liattnrin^.rntn 

waM Mhaflnrinir thn ^n\ni of thn nily It in in timnH of 

dininulty that tlin ^rnat nalinnN, likn thn f^rnnt nmn, dinplny 
all thn nnnr^^y of Ihnir r.harantnr.*' 

WJifUi all in ovnr, wJmn hn in Htrinknn hy tho thundorbolt 
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rt Wateriooy how toaching are his last words to the anny I 
■bv he eSucen himself! how he hides himself from his own 
I ! il is no more to sddiers, but to patriots, to citizens, to 
, that he addresses himself. He names himself no 
IMB their sovereign or their general ; it is no more the £m- 
jpor, it is simple Napoleon, it is their comrade in arms who 
Vlithem farewell. 

** Soldiers, though absent, I will attend your footsteps; it 
ms the country above all that you served in obeying me, 
Md if I have had some share in your affection, I owed it to my 
Mfent bve for France, our common mother. Soldiers, yet 
sfcw eilbrts, and the coalition is dinsolved. Napoleon will 
neognize you by the blows you strike V 

But his career was at an end : the Bcllerophon stood aU 
nsdy at anchor in the British Channel. Napoleon went 
ihud with that confidence, rather naKve, of great men in 
idrenuty. It is on board this vessel that he wrote the Prince 
Btgeot this letter so well known and of so much noble sim- 
Jlicity: 
"Royal Highness, — 
" A butt to the factions who divide my country and to the 
enmity of the greatest powers of Europe, I have terminated 
my political career, and come, like Themistoclcs, to sit by 
the fireside of the British people. 1 place myself under the 
protection of their laws, which f claim from your Royal 
Highness, as the tnoHi (K}werful, the most consistent, and tlie 
niort generous of my enemies !" 

Such was wont to bo the conduct, such the language of 
tbe groat citizens of antiquity, when struck down by ostra- 
cism or beaten by the tempests of their country, they went 
to seek from foreigners the hospitality of exile. 

Yet a few words, reader ! we part but regretfully with 
ptn men living or dead, and I would protract your admi- 
niioD of this one to the end. 

In the recesses of that island, his dreary prison, his imagi- 
nation turned back upon the past, revisited Egypt and the 
Eut, and lit up with the brilliant reminiscences of his youth : 
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•* It wiiiild Imvn Itftiti iHitltir/' tin tintiil III Mtty, striking lilrnmdl 

nil llin rniiilH-ilil, " llitd 1 IHil Inlll IOK.y|il. A ruliilt ItWHJUl I 
liiiill. Willi llin |'*rii|ir.|i ill |-iiHMi-V0, lllti AfulfH ft'lifl lln 
I'Vvpliitiiti I'm itiui lilt iiiiH, I iiijfflil Imvn iimfln utynhlf mufMI 
III Imliit, itiiil I wifiilil III liny lml'!iii|i(inirorili*i wlioln KuMlf^ 

'rium, iiM ll' lilii'ity, iiiifin itllliii:iivii tliiiii tlitt nrfi|flr« of 
tliti iiiilV(iii9i\ IiikI blinil iijHfii lijq nynn it f/lnfiffi iif iinw IJ(jhlf 
liM wiiiiM r.ry '. 

"Tim ^iiiimI itii'l hnitiilifiil iMjllittnrilm |>*i'nn<ili ItnvoluliM 
will iMulllin liiinviir, biHili let tlm IllDrrn, tlld riMifltJffiMiUli iIni 
Wiill<lf.irt wlilr.li Wii lillVii WfiVnll ninuiiil llintfl. W<1 liliVi 

wdolii-.il iiwiiy llirii iMtfly tiliijiia in I tin wittnrH lA' y\*ifj/t 
Tlii^y Will liii iifiiii'iiiitl. Kjriunitliiif/ IVorfi tlm ti'iliiifi*f 
I '.I •. II KM 1 1 ml liy ilin Ifl'iiiil n\' IfiililitQ, ititoiiHid wiili lltn luiirftlii 
III vii-.l'iiyt liitili^d liy (liM ncclniiiitlluiiH nf llm |infi)i|ft| nMUif 
li'iinil liy iK'.iiliiiii, llitiy I'.uii fifivnr innrii rutrnf/rhfln. Tliiijf 
liVM ill <4tiMtl Iliilitiii, tliny jlluiiiiiiitlit AtiiniJcit, Limy HfH 
iiiitifiiiitlr/.t<l ill l''i'itii(!ii. IIhi'm in tlm tiijififl wlmiifm will b* 
hiKt llm li^'Jil fil'llm woiMI" 

|iiiiif/f.» 111 will witin nvtir /|i»hljii|/ Imfnrn lilrri In ilmL felfib 
ly Miilii 111 llin iiiliiil, fliniiiiiy uiiil (liirlijitliii^, Imlwimri Wttkin( 
mill lahiiiitKif-. 

"fill, my I'liiifiil^i, f'litiirit In ICiini|iii, f/n rnyjnlt your tiuii* 
1)1^4 ; till nil-., 1 Will ii/iitiii Mill my linivn ('.fiifi|miiiofiM inth^ 
I'Jy.iliiii riitiiiH. Vifti, Klfilidi, flifdiiiif, ItfittQlnrnn, lliiffitfi 
iNi-.y, Miiiiii^ Miititmiiit, Itoflliiitr, nil will i^fiiim Ut itthhi t(m\ 
111 i;i;flit t,i mi., Ilii^y will III) ttll ilfilii'iniici Willi nntliiMJMM 
iiii'l j/l'iiy- VVn Will titllt Iff iiur wiiin willi llm H(:i|il/i«i, ikf 

lliiiiiiililili], llin <!iiiiiJiiq, llin ]^|-|jilr!f)f;li4 ; lllilfiM ifl tllUt /•• 

^M'lii/' Im w'liil'l tatiy Miiiiliiif/, " it tiliiiiild iu';it«i fiiU«|ilr:l/4»l^ 
hull an ifiiiny Wiiiiiniii |i»j/i-.llif.r.** 

Ill lii:> (ii'.ii'/.y, lid wmilil iiiiii|/iim liiino^ir ui llm Ut-M 'A 
llm Hiiny nf liuly. Iff. wfitiM Imur tin* iImjiii, iiiifl flmfi ary 
" .'!li-iiir(i-l, l)i.:iiM, Mii.:.:i.fifi ijiiiiili, iiiri, Inlin Llm f:liiir{^« 
llii-.y mi*, iiiiio !" 

Ji'iiiH-lifiK't) ltd ii.-i<:il |ii iiillt hliiiiil iifid nil nlnim^ fi/ifrmti»i«i 
(lichitn to lii(9 i9<!i:i'<tlitrii:i>; nl nllmfn Im wroth U)if»ii MiUilaff* 
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Wres die thoughts which hurst hy hounds, hy fragmentSy 
fimn his soul too full to contain them. 
^ *< A second Prometheus, I am transfixed upon a rock, 
Sthere a vulture gnaws my vitals. Yes, I have brought 
jke fixHn heaven wherewith to endow France. The fire 
%u remounted to its source, and here am I ! The love of 
glofy is like that bridge thrown by Satan over chaos, to 
|MB from hell to paradise. Glory joins the past to the 
frtnre, from which it is separated by an immeasurable 
'tbyas. Nothing to my son — ^nothing save my name !" 

In his accesses of melancholy, he believed and. used to 
■7, that he was repulsed alive and dead from the land of 
Boiope. " Let me be buried under the willows by yonder 
ipring, whose water is so sweet and limpid." 

But this was not the last wish of his testament, the last 
look cast back upon the absent country, the last sigh ex- 
Ued from that great soul. 

^ I desire that my ashes repose on the banks of the SeinCi 
in the midst of that people whom I have so much loved !" 

This was the inscription, the sole inscription which should 
btve been placed upon the flying streamers of the vessel 
which conveyed his remains, upon the pedestals of the 
eolnrons and on the frontispiece of the triumphal arches 
which lined the way, upon the violet hangings of the funeral 
car, upon the eighty-six banners of the departments, upon 
the porch of the Invalides and upon his tombstone. 

The more this tomb retreats into the shade of time, the 
more radiant will it be with glory to the eyes of posterity. 
Extraordinary men are like mountains, and their image 
•eems to grow in proportion as they recede from our view, 
wd stand out alone in the confines of the horizon. 

But let us try to overcome the illusion of that deceitful 
perspective, and try to see Napoleon as he will be seen by 
the sages of posterity. 

As Statesman, he had at once too much genius and too 
nmch ambition to consent to lay down the supreme authority, 
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and to reign under any master whatovor— Parliamenl 

Pcf)plo, or King. 

Ah a Warrior, ho lont the throne, not bocauso he did no 
rnntoro legitimacy, or bccauHe ho stifled liberty, but bocaw 
ho wns Inrnton in wnr. IIo was not, he could not hafi 
born a Monk or a Wasliington, for the very simple rcasoi 
tiiut ho was Napoloon. 

JIc hoH roignod as reign all tho powers of this world, b; 
tho force of his principlo. IIo has fallen as fall all tb 
jK)Wi!rH of this world, by violonco and tho abuse of thi 
principlo. (Ircniv.r than Alexander, than Charlemagni 
than Peter, and than i^'rodcrick, ho has, like them, in 
pr(!HHcd his nanio upon his ago. Jiiko thorn, ho wns a la« 
givr;r. fiiko thorn, ho founded an empire, [lis univoitK 
rneiiiory livcts hcnc^ath tho tents of tho Arab, and traverses 
withlho canoes of tho savage, tho distant rivers of the Ocean! 
In] finds. 'I'he people of Trance, so reiftly to ff)rget, of 
rnvohition which has overturned tho world have retainc 
but tin's nnnie. Tho soldiers in their bivouac talk of T 
other captain, and when they pass through tho cities thci 
oyc^s ri!st uj)on no otluir imago. 

When tlif; peojiU? accomplished the Revolution of Jul; 
the banner, all tramphwl in the dust, wliich wfis raised ano 
by tho sr)ldier-workingmon, externjKm) chiefs of tho insurre 
tion — this Imrirjer was the banner surmounted with th 
French eagle ; it was the banner of Austorlitz, of Jena andc 
Wagrnm, rather than that of Jemappes and of Fleuius, 
was thcj banner which was plantfsd on tho towers of Lisbo 
of Vifiimn, of JJerlin, of Rome, of Moscow, rather than th 
which floated al>ove tho federacy of tho Cliamp-dc-Man 
it was the banrifir which had been riddled with balls 
Waterlw ; it was tho banner which the emperor licld er 
braced at Fontair](;bleau while bidding farewell to his o 
guard ; it was thr; barmer which shaded at 8t. Helena tl 
face of tlie expiring hero: it was, in one word, to say a! 
the banner of Napoleon ! 

But stop : for on the other hand 1 hear muttering alrcad 
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a aeverer Toiooy and fear that history, in her turn, prepares 
her indictment against him, and changes : 
; ** He dethroned the sovereignty of the people. He was 
JBo^ror of the French republic, and he became despot. 
pe threw the weight of his sword into the scales of the law. 
Pa incarcerated individual liberty in the state prisons. He 
idfled the freedom of the press under the gag of the censor- 
fiiip. He violated the trial by jury. He held in abase- 
Bent and servitude the Courts, the Legislative Body, and 
die Senate. He depopulated the fields and workshops. He 
grafted upon milUa/rism a new nobility, which could not fail 
to become more insupportable than the ancient, because 
without the same antiquity, or the same prestiges. He levied 
arbitrary taxes. He meant there should be throughout the 
whole empire but one voice, hb voice, but one law, his will. 
Our Capitols, our cities, our armies, our fleets, our palaces, our 
nuseums, our magistrates, our citizens, became his capitols, 
kb towns, his armies, his fleets, his palaces, his museums, 
Us magistrates, and his subjects. Ho drew after him the 
nation over the battle-fields of Europe, where we have left 
DO other remembrance than the insolence of our victories, 
our carcasses, and our gold. In fine, afler having be- 
Beged the forts of Cadiz, after having held the keys of Lisbon 
aod of Madrid, of Vienna and of Berlin, of Naples and of 
Rome ; after having shaken the very pavements of Moscow 
beneath the thunder of his cannonading, lie has rendered 
France less great than he found hej* — all bleeding of her 
Wounds, dismantled, exposed, impoverished, and humbled." 
Ah ! if I have too ardently, perhaps, admired this extra- 
ordinary man, who has done my country so much good and so 
much evil, whose memory will bo eternally glorified in the 
Workshops and by the cottage fireside, and whoso popular 
name was blended, in my imagination, with all the prosperi- 
ties and all the hopes of the country ; — if the pride of his 
conquests has tickled too much my heart, — if the rays of his 
glory have too much fascinated my youthful gaze, — from 
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the moment, O Liberty, that 1 have oome to t 
from the nioinent thy pure effulgence hae ehed ', 
my soul, it in thee that I have followed, thee from 
arms, now entwining thee, can never more be die 
thee, Liberty, wAe pawion of the generous heart, ac 
wortliy of lioing coveted I — thee, that preferreet, ti 
pass away, principles which are eternal, and to t 
ties of force the vicUiries of intellect, — thee, who t 
ther of order, though thy calumniators would coif 
horvnet-rouge of anarchy, — thee, wlio lioldest ail 
be equals and all men U) ha brr)thcr8,-^hee, who * 
ni/^ no I(;[^al sufieriority but that of responsible n 
no moral superiority but that of virtue, — thee, 
pass before thee the stormy flight of al>s^>lute en 
those clouds that dim a moment the purity of a e 
ven, — thee, who gleamest acrr^ss the bars of tl: 
prisoner, — thee, who art the midnight medital 
■Ag^i — tbee, whom the slave invokes in his cha 
whom the wsy tombs seem solemnly Ui sigh 
who, in tiie guise of a travelling workman, wilt 
tour of iOurope, to stir up the cities and king<k 
force and the fascination of thy tongue, — thee, w] 
day see disappear before thy triumphal marc 
house barriers, secret tribunals, prisoners of sL 
punishments, aristrx^racies, cirjse corporations, 
armies, ceris^jrships, and monoprilies, — thee, who 
alliance, wilt confederate the nations difTering in 
and manners, in the name of a common interest, \\ 
of their independence, their dignity, their civiliz 
tranquillity and their happiness, — thee, who dei 
conquests and false greatnesses, and who hast not 
from heaven uj^m tlie earth to oppress, hut to r 
emlx;llish it, — thee, who art the life of commen 
inspiration of the fine arts, — thee, who canst be 
with disinterestedness, who canst be loved but wi 
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— tbee, wlio ^ |}|e first aspiration of youth, who art the 
flottliiDA UiTocatioa of old age^ — thee, Liberty, who, after 
kaving bit^ their chains, wilt conduct the last slaves, with 

palm-braiiches in hand amid hymns of glory, at the latest 

fioiend of Ditpptim* 

9 
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It wnM Uy m timntiM wllhmit ouUt timt opnoh of ou 
lltliml lifn, wlintt lilmrty, mo lottfj ntttnprmwml iK^rtnAlIt ilie 
(ifii ilnMjMit, rnlMnil nldll hnr Itpnil, wimtt Kntitnn nwnko i 
nmttH hitlmrtd tinkttnwn, wlimt imrllnirimMnry K<l(H|imnti 
ImiiumI hnr tnn^itn nmt Mfinkn, wliPti pynfy tn(«>)rriMt| < 
imHMinrt, fivrry hnpn nnnttimt to Itftvn ntpl urtiunrl iltP tft 
l)inrntiiiliN|MitPtlin |»nMMiimt(m of tlm prPMmit ntid timiJoi 
lion of tli0 (^itiifn. 

'Din ICoi)iifn« Mritnk down ill Urn tinmm of ItM atil<*i 
ntlU fMitnn llfr; hi (lin mtrimMhmmmM of llm old wit 
I'Vniion oniHl nlwnyM imvn notttp imMnloit or oilmfi IJ 
lind MiinnnndncI {(» ^lory. T\m mrilurtttilw wwro drPAttdi 
hotiiH XV., flin nillllttry rrimi i»f Nnpo|pott| lli« young 
rd' llin llnvolittion. 'Dip ppopln iliroo^pd Aroimd tim l^ 
It wrtH MornntJiln^ (o hn llinn n dnpttly I It wam ttttioh 
timn no orrtttir I Attlin prPHPOt. dityi wo Atlll tmnr m| 
flin unfop toM^iin. 'Dm prpwldpot Ih HPAtpd on tlio 
l/ildnd cijinir. 'Dm Hnom (mrinfidpM Hlill Mnp|)r»ri Uin 
hilMiim i lint tim ppopjp (irowd no mom upon tIm stpp 
hi tim porcdmH id' tIm tpoiplp. 'Dmy no hm^pf put ftti 
dm ornrdpfii of rpprPHPotntivP ^ovprnnmnii Tim ivkma 
ooldf tii|/lit npprunoliPM^ tim Mun ^tmn down tlio korlli^in 
Itfl pnlnlo|/ linnom OPAHP to ilhonitm flm worldi 

Tlirpp politifnl ArflKtffJH diHputpd tim i^round of tlio t 
rntion : 'Dm ICti|/l)Mli mAuntlf tim Lpijltlntlmi mi\uiif\f mp 
l/ilmrrti ffi'lionl. 

M. dn Hprrn wn» tim orntor of tim Kn^llHh miiun, 
wliloh lloyprCJollitnt wam Urn plillowiplmr. Tboy Itciil 
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fer principle, the sovereignty of reason ; for means, die 
Uerarchy of powers ; for end, the parliamentary monarchy. 

Around these, moved CamilleJordan, who bathed with 
unction his mellifluent phrase; — Pasquier, whose quick- 
8fl?ery alimentation escaped all analysis and refutation ; 
^-Saint- Anlaire, who tossed off his words with the negligent 
ind somewhat impertinent grace of an aristocratic supercill- 
OQSDess ; — Courvoisier, the readiest and most exhaustless of 
tilkers, if Thiers had never existed ; — Simeon, a profound 
jurisconsult ;— de Gazes, a minister of marked elegance and 
a charming figure, whose phraseolc^ was not without copi- 
ousness and flexibility, nor his gesture unimposing ; who 
piessed, hurried along by the exigencies of the moment, by 
the phantasies and the fears of the Court, by the flux and 
nflux of a thousand enemies, gave himself up to the drift 
of all sorts of currents ; who muzzled the liberty of the 
press and suspended the reactions of the reign of terror, and 
who, master of his master and of France, blended real ser- 
vices with great faults, and the prudence of a politician with 
the weaknesses of a courtieur ; — Lain6, a statesman, vis- 
ionary, melancholy, dreamy, whose voice moaned forth the 
▼ague intonations of a harp of Ossian ; a character without 
decision, a hand tremulous and effeminate, which was ima- 
We to hold the reins of power ; but an orator of grave de- 
portment, well-modulated delivery, who had sometimes the 
eloquence of the heart, and who, in compassion for the pro- 
scribed, used to become affected on the subject of their woes, 
and embrace, in their behalf, with tears and supplications, 
the altars of mercy and commiseration ; — ^in fine, Beugnot 
the keenest man of the kingdom of France and Navarre, 
next to M. de Lemon ville, who himself was inferior to M. 
de Talleyrand. 

The Legitimist school was divided into two parties : One 
was composed of hot-headed men, who were for pushing all 
things to the absolute, or of men of milder mood, devoted 
to God in heaven, and to the King upon earth. The other 
was composed of men no less true to the faith, but modified 
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Uy ti«eeiic:li Ia6</f J«</Wt;i. uwi ¥fii0j t^^y^y^At^^^¥Mi^tUs4 iiutftmUiA 
In lilt: * UaiU.t Ha bi a utr* *:^Ay Htfiib |/i>U:lll lUuJk Uilflli, kod 
Utuu I In. ii/yully witiirh itufi \*i buftt;! it. 

ll</|jlitili;, VyJi'^ |if'/|^yb«:<l ili<; fbliJ'/Ub CUle|;of'it:b ttii<i IjfciJ^ (lid 

|it.i- *,\ lilt; uijiit'ij f Ji/iivciiii'^iinli^ia ; kArj/i iij cJj4:ck by in/lid- 

cuj (.</jj&)<l(-iun</ii& ; iii'/ie ifij|>«il i</iia liittii blii«;, (tii/j wliMC 

M. lie isJitJfl. Wli</ae luliJiiJjunJi^ iliVeC'tiv«^ OVfefllifeW liift 
i(l<;iii.-llt:ii iiijiij.^liy ; fiill '/f liuM^/i^iy iu ijjai totyJe, nud </ t 
Vclit.iiiciil uiid i;«/loi4T(] O/jil'/iJblieM. 

' -M. iPuhui^. ta^f lifof'iUijiJly vejafcd ifi llie &tij<Jy of uiutiuiii 
Ifuijvc lt^)>liii}'/ii^ wh</bf: |<iwOy lifeii^l uevej- b«^we<i Uttfiri: hi 
olyjt I i)i/ii, ttijil wlf'i i(.-t:<:}veii, willi llie iiju/.y.lu I// hia liifcHkl 
llic li.ill.>3 lit llii: Ojijx/ailiiiiJ^ Willi tall thij Jiiilfc^iii of fftii J^ii|j 
Jlaliiiiujj. 

M. ilts <!Ai»ifc.i.bAjA<., wIjo wu« iji a ci/fMUiUt Hurry oit hi 
liciji.li, uLjllftlfi^ Willi Jiii/I uiitl liaij ulttiftfiiiiig, eJKOlniiiiiiig MJi^ 
]JilMfii|itlii{i Lliu ile|#tiLlca dl lltClc«luloUtf of liiM iliOfiMfciiJ 
Lul iiilili. 

M. ilts iSo.'Y Aj.il; Mil i/iuli/i' jtttliej' liiibly, II ri:lJ(jioii« jjjiiijn^^ 

filiCi, f;iytjllL«:iJfUil lii l(</yt.i ( .'ullttlil; M liM/ml JiliiiiMfi|Jlt:l 
uiitl liiiijilt.allojjuhly i/JiC ij ilit; |iit:ciU:2:l WllLbi'4 of OUI* Ull«fa4 
M. ilu ^iAi.AtillUtIyj a Will III n/yali&L, n |jfclullilJt oi'uUil 
liiuii.liliifi |«jaUJ ]li IjUIiiI hi llii; t:iif:</iilitt:l' of llie Kllifcittla 
oii'l |iiiiitlii^ ii|«<iii liiciii- ii'itu llitj liciglil iif Uio LliliUliC:, Uk 
lii/]lllif/ }iii|flt:i uNnlia ul liia Wialli. 

M. ill. iM/iiii ci.l.iiii, Willi wliiiio loyiilly Wii» liol iiifert-ly i 
|ii}iii.lj<li., Ifiii ti illvliillyj iiiii] wini jiiii&li'tiU:il iiiin^t imiufi 
iilA ]«li#l, wllh lliu liiiHc kivoi tii u Jill^Miii lifi«i H kliijlhl. 

M liiv Vii.ii-.i.i-. £sli«<ii| Kill, llltc u lujj^i; h{(iilt:, 'ill tlils liMck 
^Hiiijjil i/t i|i).3 |/]i.hiic 

Al'iiiliil M ili: Vlllt:|i: Wi.iis tstn:ii li« f/loiJ|i lllt;OiM:t Vea Kl^i 
t,t (i Vijiy il)lti.ii.iii lititi.i n\ ifii.iil J M. ( .'nil lie I C; iflie tA till 
liiiml |i:iiiiti.<i i<iilbt;iiii.ii|||,« nt tt |i|if vliii:ti wlitsiU llitsy hit ni 
iutaiiiuil ; tt iluliUei lit Abi.iiiiit ImiiilliU'ittUii'u ^ tt liinlti^UilU 
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eaostio and cc^nt, who puts wings to his shaft, that it might 
iy the quicker to its destination and pierce the deeper his 
Mhrersaries ; — M. de Berbis, an able explorer of the budget, 
• man of lucid intellect and upright conscience ; — M. de 
Peyronet, remarkable for the clarion vibrations of his voice, 
Ae ingenious adroitness of his Ic^ic and the flowery pomp 
oft fab language ; — M. de Martignac, that melodious ontot 
who played upon the vocal instrument, like Tulon upon the 
iote; — ^M. M. Josse de Beauvoir and Comet-dlncourC, 
H^lfat-anned scouts detached from the wings of the mimsterial 
phalanx to commence the engagement and spy the leaders 
at the head, in the oopsewood of the Opposition ; — M. Pardes- 
ans, a lucid intellect, an eloquent speaker, a profound juris- 
consult ; — ^M. Ravez, the eagle of the Girondist bar, cele- 
tnted for the dignity of his bearing and the simple beauty 
of his voice ; one of thoee men who command wherever 
they appear and where they speak, the attention of their au- 
dilim ; powerful in his dialectic, learned in his expositioos, 
unster of his own passions and of those of others, and who, 
had he not been President of the Chamber, might, as orator, 
have swayed the section of the Right. 

The Liberal School was a belligerent school. M. de 
Serre was the first to enter the lists, and afler having fired 
his rounds and emptied his knapsack, he intrenched himself 
behind the ramparts of power. Manuel commanded the 
eorps of reserve of the Opposition, and Greneral Foy led the 
▼an. Benjamin Constant attacked the censorship, Lafitte 
the budget, B^ot the diplomacy. D'Argenson launched 
into the air, out of mght, the first rockets of radicalism. 
Casmir-Perier, carried beyond the ranks by the impetuosity 
of his martial ardor, challenged the minister to single com- 
bat. Corcelles, Stanislas, Girardin and Chauvelin, kept 
hovering around their benches and sent him, even in re- 
treating, some effective darts ; and as final consequence of 
ftis warlike ^stem, it was, after a pitched battle of speeches, 
t mere street fight which defied the monarchy. 
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M. 1)K SKKllE. 



liOi/iM XVJII. lm<l iiMCfrtidiMl Win thrfiiio, aiuJ tho vewielof 
<*xilf} wiiH iHtiij'itip^ NiiiKilf.oii liwiiy towunlH llifs nx:k of lit 
lli!lf^im. 'V\ui nnu'ivH of I^iiro)f0 hud HUutiihtsti llieMWurdof 
Wfir. 'VUay wt'.rn tniii(|ijilly nMciiiiipuiJ n\H)n uur Moil, l«ir 
t)i(! Hfvjiwl Uuir. jxiIIiiIimI willi lUiiir jircwtm;!). Hut tho jiar- 
ti<'M, ('ij' It litiMf n'|fn-HH<'il hy tlio htij|Mir of jiivumIoii, were 
ulxiiit to n*n(;w thi} Hlrid; on ihi; |ifLrliiiiiiifritary urftim. 

A liltli: iiriiliitiort, a liltlt; hiitriMl iiiid u liulis riiVfiii^c CiTii' 
|;<i.s<) ihc hiiMin of nil viclorioUN )Mirti<'N. How ciiuUi il Ui 
i}X]M'(:tf'<l ihiti tho ('Iminljor of IHlTi, riihidly rt >y nVMif h\v)M 
iiol JjiMiilto JlNi'H'lo iho work of rciiiclioti ? llowitxjHict lluU 
tliiMo would iiol Ih; 11 hLriifrp;lf! on tho jmrt oi' tho ICrni^riiliori 
fif^iiiiiMl Iho wn-oliH fif iho ini|ioniil iirniy, of thc3 province 
iiffiiinMl Iho ('ourt, oC tho iinoiftnt inloroHtH u^uiuNt tiio new, 
of tho Njiiritof' looiilily ii^oiinHt tho Njiirit of centrulizutiuu^ 
of projH'rty ii;.oiifi.sL indijMtry, of royulimn ii^iiinHt lihorulihui, 
lii' tlio iiliur II lid ilio throno ii^uhi.st |dijJoNfi|diy und tho liftv- 
olijlion '( Tiii.i Nlnj;/^du won inovituhlo, hninliiunt, unfilacii^ 
bio. 

'J 'hoy w(tro Mion of iinolhor iif^o tho iivMi of thowi di'.\iii- 
tU'.H of IHIT). Woiiltliy hiif'ffoNHoN or potty |iroviiiciul riobltm, 
N^Mjiiohiorod in tlioir niiinorH, or in thoir druwinK-rrKiiiiH, thoy 
ktii-w tho nion of liio Ktn\i\ni hut hy tho Imtrod thiiy Itttrfi 
thoin, and tho uoIh of tiifit roi/^ri hut hy tho oxorbituiico of 
taxiilir>n and iho annual ouppin^ ni' tho connorijition. Full 
ul oiioo of liu; loirorM of tho JCovolulion and tiio projudiuoi 
of Iho lOtoi^^ration, Hii)M'rMlitiouH, uniollorod, oh'^tinatfi, thuy 
would havo a Htalo rolijrion,a monarchy without c<jUNtitutioffj, 
without poiM'a^oi and without judiciary ; but not without pro- 
vincial inwlitutionN. 'I'ho ^rovorntnont in tho hundu of tlio 
kin/.^, tho adniiniHtralion of tho dopartnimitN in the liondN of 
tho witulthy hur;^o.sNOM and tho nubility — fiuch won their 
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dream. Men, in other respects, of simple and respectable 
numners, sincere in their legitimist and religious faith, in- 
dependent by the habits of their life, by position of fortune, 
by pride of gentleman, and who had nothing in common with 
the servile and insipid ministerialism of our stockjobbing 
age. 

Kindled by its passions, intoxicated by a triumph as com- 
plete as it was unexpected, a Chamber so constituted might 
be expected to run to great excesses, in ^he tempestuous and 
bloody career of political reactions ; to far greater than it 
should, no doubt, have wished itself 

M. de Serre appeared, and it might be said that he came 
just in the nick, and that it was time. The name of the 
king ran over in every speech, in every address, in every 
report. The crj' of Vive le Roi ! broke forth spontaneously, 
fipom the agitated Chamber, less however as a cry of love 
than a cry of war. At this exclamation, the enraptured 
majority clapped hands and started up with the transports 
and the dizziness of delirium. Yet another wave, and the 
torrent of reaction had swept down its embankments, rushed 
furiously over the plains and buried France beneath its wa- 
ters. M. de Serre, without hesitation, threw himself intre- 
pidly into the torrent and stopped its course. 

At once soldier and chief, now on the defensive, now on 
the offensive, he multiplied himself and might be said to be 
himself alone almost an army. How many services never 
to be forgotten has he not rendered to the cause of liberty ! 
With what bolts of eloquence did he fulmine against the re- 
establish inent of confiscation, against the violences of the 
directoral committees, against the extortions of taxation, 
against the tyranny of prevotal courts, against the infernal 
and secret organization of the spy-system, fraudulent en- 
listments and governmental assassination ! What courage 
amid what dangers ! what elevated reason amid what frantic 
extravagances ! 

The provincial nobility, whether from the jealous leaven 
of that spirit of opposition which, ever since the feudal timesi 
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animated it heriditarily against the Courttersy or that it M-- 
sired to concentrate the forces of the aristocracy in thekoii^ 
adniinistratioDSi demanded urgently, under a popular fSL ]j 
text, the election by two degrees. M. de Serre baffled Hi I -- 
stratagem, and carried the direct form of election ; and what -■ 
in IHIO, the charge was renewed against this mode of else- ' ■ 
lion, dc Surre defended it with arguments so convincing and ■: 
an eloquence so cajfti voting that the enthusiasm of his veiy 
adversaries burst forth in acclamations. 

The oratorical career of M. dc Serre was brief, but how ^ 
richly filled up ! What energy of will ! what power of 
reasoning ! what force ! what fulness, what variety in hii 
discourses ! what a multitude of combats ! what a succes- - 
sion of victories ! How he pleads with ardor against the 
bankruptcy orators who, to annul or reduce the mortgage of 
the public creditors, stigmatized the origin and occasion of 
their titles ! How he puts to shame the denouncers of the 
illustrious Masscna ! How he braves the call to order, for 
having opposed the proposition to render the clergy proprie- 
tary, to endow it with a rent-charge in perpetuity of forty- 
two millions, to restore to it the church property remaining 
unsold, to commit to it public instruction of all degrees, as 
also the civil registers, and to recast in the same mould 
the constitution of Church and State ! How he seeks to 
move, where he cannot convince ! How his voice softens, 
how he turns to invoke pity, when there are no ears for 
justice ! 

As minister, M. de Serre continued to march in the path 
of progress. His code of the press was a measure of great 
liberality, a work at that time prodigiously difficult in the 
elaboration of the subject, a production complete in the 
definition of the offences, in the forms of the procedure 
and the articulation of the penalties. M. Guizot, without 
the eloquence and comprehensiveness of de Serre, sustained 
him, however, honorably in that admirable discussion, and 
this noble action of his past life merits him the absolution 
of many a fault. Never, since the establishment of our 



wliiiife goy erm neot, in any debate, has any miauier 
1 to the aame eleration as M. de Serre. He showed 
If akemately a statesman in the politioal ooomderatioa 
> sobieely a dialectitian in the deduction of the proofr, 
isoonsolt in the graduati >f the penalties, an orator 
iBsfiitalionof hisadrersa I Wiser than the attorney- 
•boftheday, lie mainti d the reference of offences 
I pteas to the jury. More liberal than the Opposition 
be eombatted the motion of Manuel to extend the in. 
litity to written opinions, and not those pronounced in 
ibmie. How many beautiful and stirring expressions 
ed at that period from de Serre : ^ I do not interdict 
spaty the right of being a writer." And this : '* Lib- 
s DO less necessary to the moral and religious, than to 
olitical, progression of the people." It was durii^ 
Kscussinn that de Serre hariog said that all majorities 
een sound : <^ And the Convention too ?^ cried M. da 
aidoonaie, — ^ Yes, sir," rejoined de Serre, " and the 
ration too, if the Conyention had not deliberated with 
agger at its breast." 

I ! what would be the indignation and pity of de Serre, 
le the misfortune of living under our regime without 
y because it is without principles, without popularity 
ise witJiOut grandeur ; could he compare the temperate 
atk« of the press, under the king of IS 19, — ^king by 
race of God— with the violent legislation of Septem- 
mder the king of 1841, king by the grace of the Peo- 
aod if he could see alongside the jury, that liberal ju- 
7ry of xiie country, our poor petty ministerial peerage 
puncing, upon poor paltry proceedings, its poor pitiful 
es. 

nfiscation abashed, crime punished, justice reinstated, 
Dciations stifled, public credit restored, feudalism tram, 
down, the elections purified, the right of petition vindi- 
, parties equipoised, legislation enlightened, the tribtme 
the press assured : such were the labors and the re- 
of the first and brilliant period of the par li a ment a r y 
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hit* r,f M. t]t'. ^irrt'y ns 'I'pufy, fts prrsidmt of thft OhamW, 
nriH »s fiiiriistrr. 

Hut I.* li'.M you, «ll of ft Kw\'U'.Ut M. <l« Hf.rrfi^ hftp.r hftv- 
iiicr li'-'fi flu- iiiosf vir>;oroiH r:harripion of IiJ*nrty, r;<iriKt.itiitA!i 
}iifn-if'lf fnfiilly ih*; W'lft'. ^r•rvnrlt. of jKiWfir. fffj atta/;k^ 
wfiHf h'- hiwl rh-.fi'nilfil. fff. hiirrK Iiim iflfil. f fn arinoiiricf;!! 
\\ii- u\i\ir',tit:\i'tnif Nin|»'Kt ; Ik; iitf'^rs from thrj fopma<%t a cry 
r»f ilislr/'-j*:, iMi'l r.lirijrq upon thfi .Mhonis, ovr>rhan$(iri(( thfl 
^iilf wli'T'irifo tlio fl'Tfiori law was drnwinj/ tfK! rnonar- 
t\\y. fir-; rn«ri/i#--i »rf! wfmtfl, arnl, t/i rrcnilt thf^rri, h« 
Itnvf'i a friorrii-nt tlir* parliiirrirTitary Kf.fii*'. Mfanwhil'*, his 
f,/»ll*;ifMi^, M. r:i'.'|iiirr, whU^Ut'ifi th'! orr-;f't. of ih**. Op^r^**;!- 
tion, l»iif in rMnntini^ Tli'! iK-aviriM wf^rr; (/I^Kiroy ao'l the 
f:loii/| wii'i alj'iul fol»iirst. f^i S'-rrr- is ncallfl in nil hnst**. ; 
lir- II hiru-i, li'* rii:li''-? 'U'Sp^rat/ly into th'* Ktrifi". Mr; r:han{/^S 
th/! iM/iiind of \\if lifitflr-, f-arrifs lli** war with th^; y'lf-Afiry 
info lli#* f:rirnp f,i' \\if f iilir>ral>:, anM shv^'m tlir-. rnonarf:hy. 

Wf- inii;t 1,^- un|ii-.t. to no rn;iri. Th'! Op|/Miti/,ri pr'»^-f:i}t. 
f'H if-s tfjiflc of" ri}ij»r,i;ifi/,n. Why «:hoiiM not. M. (\t\ Hf.rrn 
pro-^« lilt'- hi: of rninisf'f*' 

'l\ii' jrovirnni' iif^, who«! I#nsiv; is nr,t \trfiui\ arifl nation'il, 
iifi' *;i'l:ly lioHi* •;, whi^'h a ihtyif^ n litlh- t'»o stronji; 'if Iil»rTty, 
loll ; iiifiillilily. M. t\t' S'-rn- was thf. rf";ponsih|r'. a^lvivr, 
til*- politi^jil pfiysi/;i;in, of an iu/irrn royalty. M'; f.ouM not 
hill hi-i p;itirnf. f'lif. lli'-rr- Wfis tji'ii rnorfi pr-ril, pf-ril of 
ilijith for lh«' rlyria-:ly, in \\ii\ *h'<'.fion laws of IH|7, than in 
iniiv'iJil sriflrnj'r- ilsrjf. If /h-;irr:fl, I arn rf-aily to jirovMt. 

Tinf w rJulir:;iU tiri' iri'lin'fl too <»f)/'n to ju'lj''? oiira^lvrir- 
Ksiri'"; from our point of vi^w, nn«l t.aK"#* it ill, not, that th'-y 
f|/i not »ir|f,|,f our prinfi|»l's, liiit, tlmt th^y a(;t, dr that th^y 
vp/'jil: jirf-or'linjf lo Ifif-irown. It i*: as if a '^''.rinrai shoiiM 
l»l.ini^ Ml'- i-nt iny \n- iill.ii-.l:-!, for r^'pnlsinj,/ him. 7'o )ii'lf."j 
IVI. i\i- I*' no ifripnilinjly, h'- rnnNt h*^ vi*-wrrj riot from our 
jrt. :iliori, hnf fjorn hi:. M. 'h* ,*"Wrro was r-niir/rant, royaliut, 
sififor /Mf, iifi'l riiinil/ r. VVIkti iIimi' was a r':a#!ti/ifi of roy- 
alfy M;oiin :l lih* riy, h" i\'ifni\ii\ lilii-rty, throiir/h lihnralism, 
not npiihlir;a/iisni. Whrn lhr;rn was a rna(:tion of lil^rty 
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iDyalty, he defended royalty through loyalty, not 
aenrflity. In both these cases he was quite ccMosistent. The 
chaiacter ci M. de Serre would pennit no half-way meas- 
ves with either his friends or his enemies. Once, with the 
dunoae at his beck, he b^an to oppose with a lofty and des- 
psimte TigOT the coalition of parties, the democracy of elec- 
tioosy and the menaces of the press. 

M« Paaquier was of an adroit and polished address. That 
e£ M. de Serre was frank and unceremonious. He dis- 
dained to disguise himself under the artifices of language. 
He went right to the adversary, and dealt him a blow of his 
dnb. I was present and can imagine I see him still, when 
tornii^ to the Opposition and looking it fuedly between the 
eyes, he said : '^ I have seen through you, I have penetrated 
your designs, I have unmasked you." The Opposition could 
scarce restrain its fury. << Whatever you may have done 
fcr the new c^et of interests," said he on another occaskxi 
to the deputies of the Extreme Licft, '* you have not done 
more than I have !" And this was perfectly true. 

Tne expositions of M. de Serre were at least equal to his 
speeches. What a master touch in this picture of the lib- 
erty of the press in the United States and in England ! 

••Suppose a population complexionally calm and cold, 
scattered over a vast territory, surrounded by the ocean and 
the desert, absorbed in the occupations of agriculture and 
trade, as yet independent of the wants of the intellect and 
the torments of ambition. Divide this population into a 
Dumber of small States more or less democratic, weakly 
ocniitituted, without distinction or rank, and you will com- 
prehend how the licentiousness of the press may there be 
tolerable ; how it may be even a useful instrument of de- 
mocratic government, a stimulant to wrest the individual 
citizens from their domestic concerns, and bring them to the 
discussion of the great interests of the public." 

*^ Suppose elsewhere a kingdom wherein time has accu- 
mulated upon a haughty aristocracy, influence, dignities, 
riches and possessions almost kingly. It is requisite that 
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there be acheck upon the pride of the great; they nvC 
reminded oonstantly what they owe to the throne and tDlli 
peoplo ; it must be inculcated upon them day by day tltfl 
influence can be retained but as it has been acquired, If 
■cience and courage, by patriotism and public aernmtk 
The newspapers and even their abuse are admirable fiNrtth 
purpose. Add that this aristocracy is not an isolated M)f 
in the State ; that below it, descending and widening an 
several successive degrees ; that these degrees are fmij 
linked, indissolubly welded into one nmple hierarchy ; that 
by tills all is moved, government, justice civil and crimiBaly 
administration, police ; then be not astonished that a socieqr 
thus constructed survives the agitation of the periodieal 
press." 

M. de Serre had an organizing genius. He was alarmed 
at the dissolvent progress of individualism. He wished, 
like Napoleon, to institute classes, corporations, cities, oonii- 
ter-weights, a resisting system of political forces. He was 
not aristocratic by prejudice or caste, by opposition or by 
pride ; but he seemed possessed by the necessity of a hie- 
rarchical discipline, an ascending and descending classifica- 
tion of Chambers, and of society itself. Happily, societies 
do not suffer themselves to be thus shaped by the capricious 
finger of the legislator. France has the manners of equal- 
ity ; it has a repugnance, quite as much from temperament 
as wisdom, to the stiff and intolerant hierarohies of social 
condition and political power. 

Educated in the school of German philosophy, M. de 
Serre brought into the discussion of affairs, the processes of 
a method profound without being hollow, ingenious without 
being subtle. He loved to go back to the sources of the 
subject, and he was admirable in his historical expositions. 
He commented learnedly the antinomies of legislation. He 
treated all topics civil, political, military, fiscal, religious, 
with a singular precision of view and great soundness of 
doctrine. Customs, Budget, Registry, Press, peraonal Lib. 
erty, Petitionsi Chamber rules, Elections, Pensions, Public 
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I— irmitiiMi Cooooil of State, Foreign Afiain , he spoke upoe 
•U these questioiifl, nor quitted them without marking his 
I with trains of light. By his manner of stating the di. 
( of his discourse, in the firmness of his progressions, 
i the catenation substantial and sustained of his reason- 
you at once recognized the march of a superior mind. 
M. Goizot has a good deal of this manner. 

M« de Serre was tall and meagre of body. He had a 
hi^ and prominent forehead, lank hair, a lively eye, the 
pendant lips and anxious physiognomy of a man of strong 
passions. He stammered in beginning to speak, and you saw 
by the working of liis temples that the ideas amassed slowly 
and elaborated themselves with effort in his brain. But by 
little and little they became arranged, they made headway, 
and tolled forth in a compact and marvellous order. He 
plied, he palpitated beneath their weight and flung them 
tbfoad in magnificent images and expressions picturesque 
tad creative. I will mention hut a few of these sayings, or 
latber thoughts which escaped him in such vivid abundance. 
-^< In proportion as the people unlearn to obey, the minis- 
ter unlearns to govern." 

— *' A well-ordered society is the fairest temple that can be 
erected to the Eternal." 

-^* Extraordinary tribunals take badly in France." 
-^* If ministers abused their power, there would then be no 
difficulty in discovering the laws of responsibility, and the 
modes of impeachment." 

— ^' Young men of the schools, you have to learn science 
and wisdom, and you alFect to guarantee us science and wis- 
dom, and you pretend to judge your masters and the supe- 
riors of your masters !" 

-^< If stripped of the moss of age, the roots of all rights 
could be laid bare to the eye, would they be found pure of 
all usurpation, of all stain 7" 

— ^< Law is the relation of beings to each other; jurispru- 
dence is the expression of those relations." 
But if by the flash of thought, by the skill of odoringi hy 
10 
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tlin iwrvn nrwl v*'li''ifi*-rif.»i fif *li«!f!f»iirMP, M, Ho Hnrrn wrui the 
rri<»(<t. ('|fK|iiMit rriMii of Hk« HiKfonifion ; lin fnll rKtcsfinion- 
filly, lil(f \\)f* trrrn\t'n^ ornfoM, into tlir; riiihirnl oxfrnvngHn- 
ftif"; rif fi fir-rvifl nnd frn|ir<tiioim Hclivi^ry. Mn utf/sr':/! hill 
rnrnnim nr.vnr, wlirr.h In* fiMs Uvvn wt rriiK:h rufironrJinrl for, 
tiiui hiiM 'iiif}W-ifiitly n)M'ritf'H. 

M. Hr M«-irr wim, iliiririff )ii.q Int/'r y'Hrs, tliM fnrf^Moftho 
Ofipfr-iiii'fii. ft i^i uyiuiyi\ thin lofty ^f'-niiiN, iijrnirifit, thin [KtW- 
crriil }i''(mI Ho <:|i'iil< tlift liiiirrijfirrn ni' lifrijiirriin (^iriKtnnt) 
tliMt till! 0|i|i'r-.itifiii (linT.tMl its shiif^H. ft \mrnf*»f:t\ thin 
lion of till- iiiiiii -.try. It [Hillr-f| hirii hy tli/*. tiuuu: uin\ \ut'rr.ri\ 
fiiiri willi it-: '.)iiir|ir--.t lavliriM. ft w/iiilr| hiivf. wisfif<l to Iki 
fifilf to rli|i off lii': f.l.'iw>; iin«l t'.nui'im'. fiiio in iiri irr>n cuirt'. 
l''ov, fi'-njiiiirri ' !on:tjirit, MtiniU'.l, ' -liiiiivflin, hovfrr>fl 'uir.on. 
Kniitly nli'iiit tliii forroidnfijf (op, without h>tiinr^ liirri hr''atfir! 
fin in'jtnnf ; mm'I (!n;iniir fr-rir-r, who, fi/'ftornn rnini^t/T, 
f-oiiM not KuWiT thnt fw- w;m hnnrih-<l ko rnihily, nnri who 
rriffl with n l/iri'- r,f f.nrnrnnn/l to fii^^ hiinfl ni' wrvilr. fh!|iTi- 
lii M : ** '!ojiif, #:orn»' th<-n f up, fr'-nlh-rri'-n, up !" pfrrmttff) 
hirn-4' If Mjoiin-J. fir H/rrn^ th** most rxtnioniJnnry violf.nco of 
^/»-;|iir'' Mii'l iMnrniiifrf. 

Wr-r'r it iiIIowmI inn to forjo-t that f Ui'.rr. rlriiw hut. nn 
oriit'i/ir/il poftrjijt, I woiihl sjiy thnl M. t\f: Mr-rni wim » I^'»'»'l 
fo.'iri, roiirii(0'/iH'i, ^inr-rn*, iipri;rht, mforrK'rj with nil th** Jo- 
iri<«:tii: virtu'"!, ('»*» t«'n'h'r fifnrtffj pfrhnp^ ! '/'ho trihun/i 
WM :f'*i iMjii'lly lho.-;r n^rvoim rirroini/.nliorm. (tctuTnl J'V»y 
will nflirfi'd in ih'' hiwirf, f'ur.'itinr fr-rirr in thf livr, ni>'l 
(\i' M'-rrc in flK* hiiiin. 'f'hi: <'KrjitiKitr-ni'v:s rif v.r'ri'iihility jov** 
ji'ififli'in no iloiiht to th'- oriifor, hut *hnth to thr? rn.'in. 

Aff<r Ihri '!'»Mrt piirty hud ii-wl M. <lr Mz-rrr- to hout down 
th*' ' hrl'iiid iii'.v, uiv\ thiri th<- jir*:-!, h'* wii'i sfrippj^d of fhrj 
j:/-nl : nnd llif- .';inini nnrl .'iz-rit int/i th^ hrillinnt fxWi'. rtf nri 
fnih.'i.::y, |/i nKfJitnt/- npfin th" nothinroics^ of pHrliJirrifnt.'iry 
tiioin[»liJ. 'fill-: irinn, wh/» hri'l hr-z-n pr'-iidnnt of th^ ^'h;irri- 
h<r, iind w»«! ihf- irio;t < I'lfpMnt of it«i on)|f,rv4, hfid not I'.rr-djt 
r-noiifdi to ohtiiin il n; *d'rtion ip; rhpnty. f ff wim fhoiirdir: 
liK) royuliMt hy ihf* lihfnil}:, nnd too lihnrnl liy thr* rr»ynliNf<i. 
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most biiige» electors do not like men of intellectual 
oqieriarity. Genios oyershadows, and, by a sort of instinct, 
Bediocrity aarimilates itaelf. To please the multitude^ to 
mnain their man, yoa must make yoorself all things to all ; 
. Bot do too nmch harm nor too much good ; not swim right 
in the current, hot drift aside like scum, upon the shore of 
party ; bury your head between your shoulders, squat in a 
eorner so as not to see the setting, but so as to hail the ris- 
ing son ; live the animal life of ministerial dinners and 
Court soirees. Be this, and you will be always deputy ! 

M. de Serre took violently to heart this his electoral repu- 
diatioo. He got deranged, and his eyes turned towards that 
tiibime of France still resounding with the echoes of his 
doquence so much r^retted, he died. 

Vanity of reputations ! Who has any remembrance to- 

diy of M. de Serre ? Vanity of his painter ! Who would 

blow but ibr me, if I had not reproduced his lineaments, 

lus physiognomy, his strong and masculine eloquence, if I 

Ind not thrown him upon the canvass and restored him to 

the light, who would know, in this oblivious age of ours, 

ihat M. de Serre lived, crushed a civil war, saved the mon- 

[ archy, was a great orator — so great thai, among the princes 

t of the modem tribune, he could be compared but to Ber- 

I nrer, if Berryer were comparable to any one ! 
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GENERAL FOY 



The public, at the commencement of the kestor 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the full import c 
Charter of 1814, copied after the English constitutioii, 
the metaphysical fiction of its trinity of members, kt d 
Chambers, the vain responsibility of its ministers an 
lying balance of its powers. The Doctrinarians wei 
heard out of the sanctuary of their little chapel. £ 
of the foreigner, whose intolerable yoke weighed upoi 
territory, hatred of the aristocracy, who were consi 
chafing the vanity of the burgess class and menacin 
new interests established by the Revolution — these we 
most general sentiments then pervading the nation. 

General Foy made his entrance into the Chambers 
this twofold hatred at heart. When, mounting for thi 
time the tribune, he dropped this expression : " Franc 
still an echo for the words honor and country," the na 
pride was excited, and the tears fiowed from the eyes 
the old warriors of the Empire. It seemed to them 
they had heard a war-cry raised against the foreigner, 
speeches of Foy owed their extraordinary success l 
same cause as the songs of Beranger and the pamphh 
Poul-Louis Courier. They were all three possesst 
exquisite sense, a lively and rare intelligence, and the 
of their epoch. They had all the gift of speaking to th 
pie its language of the moment ; for the people, accc 
to the period, has more than one tongue at its disposal. 

It was by labor agricultural, industriali scientific an( 
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, liyit the Bew ^eneratioii had eleTvted itsdf apon the 
( of aratocratical idleneaB. Aoocmliiigly, when Gien. 
Fay orenrhelmed with his surcuiiiB the geotlemen of 
Zanti end the Emigration, entiie Pranoe was unani- 
I in applaoee. It is that Poy, like Poul-Louis, and Be- 
er, had touched the fibre of the national heart which 
ied most senaitivelj at the time. He was in unison 
iL 

bier so many lawyer orators, all rery nearly cast in the 
! mould, the tribune had at length obtained its military 
r. The eclat and pioquancy of this novelty, with the 
eooe of mOitary valor upon all Prenchroen, even un- 
aoiidy to themselves, made General Foy dear to the 
■idoo, without being disagreeable to the Emigration, noU 
aiding his attacks. 

: more was needed to encircle General Foy, fimn 
of his first appearance on the parliamentary 
i, with that brilliant renown which attended him to the 
e. But posterity will not ratify the too precipitate judg- 
: of oontemporanes. M. de Serre has been, under the 
ofaiion, the eagle of the tribune. Foy is only second to 
What in fact is an orator who does not extemporize ? 
be speeches of General Foy do not equal in vigor of 
ghl- in imagery of style, in logical connection, in vehe. 
Be, in depth, in point, those of Royer-Collard and Ben- 
Q Ccostant. They are marred by the tinselry of a false 
>ric, and are really no better than school-boy amplifica- 
in comparisrm with the fanv3us harangues of Greece 
EoBoe. These discourses are moreover confined to the 
ofw circle of a bastard constitutionalism. They are 
as liberal as the epoch, but do not advance beyond it. 
r do DO* look enough into the future. They do not suf- 
tsly take for what they are, for what they are worth, 
ktions of that absurd representation, the existence of 
h posterity will one day call in doubt ; which limps and 
cates itself at every step, and is unable to stand the test 
Tof logicorof buanesB. They aie stridun with that 
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incurable impotence which paralyzes all the orators of oor 
monopoly legislatures. They want genius. 

But the profundity of thought, the boldness of speculatioo, 
the veritude of principles, the beauty of form, the science of 
composition, nrc appreciated but by a few connoisseun. 
General Foy hud that sort of splendor mixed with the false 
and the true, whicli wus calculated to dazzle the multitude of 
an assembly. Men of intellect tliemselves, on seeing the 
crowd pass, excited by the common enthusiasm, mingled 
with it and accompanied the triumphal car. But, after the 
procession comes the critic, wiio calls gold what is gold, 
and tinsel what is tinsel, and wlio restores men and tilings 
to their appropriate places. 

A certain person wiiom no one now reads, has had his 
speeches gilt-edged, printed u()on vellum to the number of 
ten thousaiul co])ios, and lauded by his panegyrists as equal 
to the orations of Cicero and Demasthenes. To a certain 
other person, or even if you will, to General Foy, a marble 
cenotapii lias by subscription been erected, as to the god of 
elo([uence. Scarcely could the purse of his friends affurd 
to-day to plant over him a wootlen cross. 

(Jeneral Foy had the exterior, the attitude and the ges- 
tures of the orator, a prodigious memory, a clear voice, 
eyes beaming witii hitellect, and a turn of head which might 
be described as chivalrous. His prominent forehead, tossed 
backward, lightened with enthusiasm, or writhed with 
wrath. He sliook the tribune, and had something of the sibyl 
on her tripod. He checked himself, so to sny, heroically in 
the impetuosity of argunient, and foamed without contortion, I 
had well nigh said, with grace. Frequently lie was seen 
to leave all of a sudden his seat, and scale the tribune as if 
ho was marching to victory. Mounted, ho launched forth 
liis words with an air of command, like another Conde 
hurling his constablo's-stafT over the redoubts of the enemy. 

General Foy was not accustomed to improvisatc his set 
discourses. A man over forty .years of age docs not learn 
extemporization, any more than swimming, horsemansfaipf 
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The tribune has, so to speak, its fingering like 
Hano. The Frenoh speech especially, so correct, so 
Mjqged with incisives, so interrupted with ablatives, so 
f«dy 80 prudish, requires to be elaborated and practised 
'. Accordingly the cmly speakers commonly unprepared 
he lawyers, or the professors, or the drawing-room 
len, those men with woman tongue. To supply the 
iency of his oratorical education, General Foy used to 
late laboriously his harangues. He could formulize 
distribute in his capacious memory their whole plan 
pioporticHis. He disposed his exordiums, classed his 
f prepared his theses, and sketched his perorations. 
1 behold him ascend the tribune, and, master of his 
ict, fecundated by study and inspiration, he gave him- 
op to the current of his thought. His head butts, his 
oise warms, distends, dilates, takes consistence, form, 
'. He knows what he is going to say, but not how he 
ing to say it. He sees the end, but not by what route 
I to gain it. He has his hands full of aiguments, 
;es and flowers, and according as they present them- 
s, he takes, selects, and assorts them into the garland 
is eloquence. It is neither the coldness of reading, nor 
monotonous psalmodizing of recitation. It is a mixed 
edure, whereby the orator, at once hermit and enthusi- 
improvisator and writer, chains his own frenzy without 
ing to be free, forgets and remembers, bursts the thread 
is discourse, and knots, but to sunder it again and still 
Ter it without the least disconcertion ; blends the sallies, 
iocidents, the surprises, the picturesque of language, 
reflexion, sequence and thought, and draws his re- 
ces and his power alike from the premeditated and the 
treseen, from the vigorous precision of art and the sim- 
jraces of nature. To be an orator after this fashion is 
i thing to be had by a wish ; for it requires memory, 
ntion, originality and taste, the ease of the gentleman 
the erudition of the scholar — qualities exclusive of each 
r most commonly. 

9* 
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ThiB inetliod of General Foy, and whloh became pe 
but him alono, in not witliout advantage. In the fint | 
parliuinoiitary lUMcniblioa are ilattored by tho trouUf 
tako to pIc^uHo iUvm, Af^nin, the limits of the diio 
boiiii; tljiiH (lotnurciUnil in ailvanco, tho orator is not 
to Umv. liiintwilf in tlin ondlew spaoo of divagation. He 
nut prt^fMUit hiiiiHclf in NlJp|)orH and morning-gown oi 
huHtin^'H, un(i koc)) Ntringing wordn togothnr until the 
oiVvTHt as if tlio unditors wero prosont for the moro pu 
of waiting u)M)n yuu ! 

Tho nioNt brilliant MiyingH of (tonoral Foy wen 
points k(>.))t in n>8(trvo, mU in framing as it worn, fb 
nonce. With what art ho could intro<]uoo a preconc 
Bituulion, a druinutio incidnnt, a Htriking figure, a 1, 
alluHion I With wliat iiortinrnco, for exanipln, ho bring 
a (liHcu.sNion on tho budget, tho |)ortrait of Manihal Go* 
Suint-(Jyry drawn hoforohand, m ochnirably drawn t 

])ut if thf! longor diHoourMiH of (jronoral Foy, despii 
perfect (^x)>r)Hition of tho Huhjoct, tho pornpicuity of thi 
tion and abundance of tho argumotitn, arn not witliout fi 
if they nmy Im; n'proachod with betraying somowhat ( 
conipaKs, lx;ing a littlo too elalx)rato, with nniclling too 
of tin; l>itn|), I Kliould not nny tho namo of his extenr 
noouN eflorts which flow(;d with rqual facility and bn 
] low natural ! what vivid and pf)Worful irony f whi 
credible feli(;ity of retort ! and this on all occasions, at 
step, at (!very interruption, and always the exact, the 
Hive word ! To 8f)rnc who reproached him with regn 
tho tri-colonMl cockade : 

** AUl he said, it surely would not be tho shadi 
rhilip|)e-AugUHte and of Henry IV. thot should feel i 
nant, in thf;ir IrnnbN, to bfdiold tho fleur8'de4u of Bon 
and of Ivry on the banner of Austerlilz." 

To thf>se who asked him tauntingly : What ihon d 
call the ariHt'Kiracy ? 

« The aristocracy ! I shall toll you : the aristoert 
the league, the coalition of those who would ooasume 
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rpdnrJBg , live without laboring, poaten themtelvet of 
m public offiees without being qualified to fill them, 
Qpoo all the honon of the state without having merited 
othis ie the aristocracy !" 

thoee who cried : Adjourn ! adjourn I — ^^ You natur« 
rieh adjoumments, and not truths. The truths swamp 

a fisllow who said to him : Send your foreign news to 
anise: 

know nothing of the gamblings of the Bourse ; I 
■peculate in the rise of the national honor V* 

certain deputies who pretended that the commission of 
nfaip had been placed under half.pay : << If this be true, 
lie that the commission be treated as the half.pay offi. 
lie fiur two years back. I desire it be never recalled 
arvioe." 

• nunisters who defended the ludicrous extravagance 
ioacures of the department of foreign affidrs : ^ Ac- 
t us then with those diplomats of yours, who have 
d neither before, nor after, nor during our heroic revo- 
I ; your pensions to this man for writing a book, to 
ther, not to write one ; your physicians who have never 
I patient to attend ; your historiographers with no his- 
to record ; your sketchers who know of no other land- 
j to draw than the kitchen-garden of Wagram." 
eaking of M. de Serre, a renegade to liberalism: 
ere are in politics situations so degraded that they cease 
for anything in any division of opinion." 
reclly addressing de Serre, keeper of the seals : " As 
vengeance, as sole punishment, I condemn you, sir, to 
jTour eyes, as you leave this hall, upon the statues of 
pital and Dagesseau !" 

lis oratorical apostrophe is of the highest beauty. 
iey were proud times compared with ours, those times 
e Opposition of fifteen years since, times never to re- 
! The Carhanari had not yet quitted their stalls and 
ra, to revel in the oorgies d power. The deputies of 
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the Left had not yet foraworn their oaths, had not baaoly 
rificed democracy to dastardly concessions, to disgra 
honors or womanish fears. People then were in the 1 
cence of early illusions. They put faith in the proliiQ 
politicians. You did not see under the garb of a collei|i 
hand preparing to betray you, a da^er ready to pieroe; 
The deputies of the Opposition had all but one voice, ooei 
one sentiment. They watched, all over each, and each < 
all. Always booted and spurred, always on the bra 
beaten on one side, rallying themselves on the other, 
never despairing of their little band, of liberty or the fat 
Systematically organized, they had their chiefs, their 
vanced guards, their flank and main armies, their planoi 
tack and defence, their password. France observed t 
with eyes and heart, and attended their struggles with 
plauses and palms. There was, it must be repeated, f 
honor in being then deputy. It was a great one to b 
orator, greater than to have gained victories — for &m 
there were victories and heroes by the hundred. Bi 
day to be a deputy is so small a matter ! To be a pe 
still less, much less. We have seen so many mountefa 
gambol on the trestle of the Representative ! In vai 
our polichinellos now play their antics ; the people turn t 
disgusted and seek other amusements. 

General Foy, for his part, took up his represent 
duties in earnest, and studied them day and night. He 
lated assiduously the documents and reports, the ordint 
and the laws. He dictated, took notes, analyzed hL 
mense reading, culling thus the flower of each subject w! 
from to compose his honey. He did not disdain to des 
into the labyrinth of our financial laws. He conned 
voluminous budget, chapter by chapter, article by ar 
with the dry and minute patience of an office clerk. No 
escaped his amazing sagacity. Equally attentive to th 
tails of execution and the spirit of the rules, he investij 
the occasion of the expenditures, calculated the acco 
verified the figures, and decomposed the entire elemen 
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ach department of service. He saw into all, examined 
11, discussed all. Ecclesiastical law, civil law, procedure 
weDf he must needs understand. Loans, rents, taxes, civil 
iflty press, public instruction, internal administration, foreign 
ffiurs, nothing appertaining to those questions so diverse 
nd so difficult found him unprepared. He was a man of 
ton, one of those men of the Napoleonian school, who went to 
he conquest of liberty with the same pace that they marched 
the conquest of the world, with erect brow and resolute 
lye, without fear of obstacles or doubt of victory ; who sac- 
Ifice their days, their nights, their fortunes, their health, 
beir existence to duty ; who cling, as if by cramps, to what- 
ever is most difficult in each subject, who never flag, who 
live, and who die of the energy of their will ! 

But what evinces especially the superior sense of General 
Poy, is the bloody struggle, the returning struggle of every 
lay, which he maintained to prevent the alteration of the 
Sectoral law. The electoral law ! this in effect is the whole 
government, the whole State, the whole Constitution. I 
(night even go so far as to say that there is in the country 
Qo other political law, or if you will, in other words, that it 
contains all other laws, since it is the mother law of all. 
The Constitution is society at rest. The electoral law 
is society in action. Tell me who are your electors, 
Emd I will tell you what is your government. If they be 
place-holders, you will have a despotism. If the wealthy 
proprietors, you will have an oligarchy. With the suffirage 
luiversal, you will have a democratic government. 

General Foy felt instinctively that the electoral law of 
qualification would infallibly bring the government into 
the hands of the mercantile and moneyed class. He labored, 
without intending it, for the ignoble triumph of the every- 
one-fbr-himself principle. In history, however, we see 
but the people and the aristocracy who have accomplished 
great things. The wealthy burgess class never rise above 
die altitude of the breeches pocket. A burgess regime, 
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widKsm Ubeity and without gtorr, I much doubt i 
while subaeiring it, would hare ^retttly relished. 

To what end, hr the reel, so many fine up 
about the simple vote and the double Tote ! Is it < 
the aasemUies of a maoopoly repiceentation, Ekf 
that daughter of heaven, has erer cored a oorraplsd 
or rectified a perrerted intellect f Is it that it is en 
that gorems the world — and not the unforeseen t 
would have said, three days before the 25th of Jalyi 
€tmp^4tat, would demolish the Constitution, and thiei 
after, that a popular insurrection should subvert the 
archy ? Eloquence produces at most the effect of the 
which beats the chaige; but it is the musketry and o 
shot that decides the victory. 

A noble heart was that of General Fqy, a heart i 
lofty sentiments of patriotism and national independc 
heroic heart, loving glory, not for himself, not for i) 
sake, but for that of his country, as it was loved at Aob 
as it was loved in the days so pure of the dawning 
lie ! Never had the army, that pearl of our national d 
in the parliamentary lists, a more brilliant knight, 
have the weight of authority, those men #ho talk o 
while exhibiting a breast covered with scars and an 
rowed by the bullets of the enemy ! 

It is reported that his private life deserved all admj 
the life of a soldier and a citizen, tender and blame 
his family affections, de>-oted to his friends, fimple ai 
dious, upright, guileless, disinterested, and worthy, li 
great men of antiquity, to be written by another Plutf 

There is in the discourses of General Foy I kn 
what of chaste and attractive, I know not what o 
virtue, what grace of the heart which, in the orator, 
us love the man : you see, you feel that in speaki 
■Dul is upon his lips. 

But they will open no more, those eloquent lip 
flame of eloquence has consumed them. Yes, the tril 
death to the conscientious orator. He has no rest 1 
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m flo sleep by nigfaL He lives but m life of agitation and 
aesitineDU The action of the organs is suspended or pre- 
e^oaied. The head turns gray and the hands are tremup 
biiSf the heart contracts, dilates and breaks. 

Vainly Lave I postponed, I find myself obliged to meet 
a question of political physiology which I have proposed 
iBTself a hundred times. Had Louis XVIII. on his return 
Drcifli Gand, offered General Foy the govemorsliip of a prov- 
iaoe, who can say that General Foy would have refused 
kf an^ it no% what would have become of all that tempest 
of eic^uence ? not even mere wind. How many have we 
ikA witnessed, in the Chamber of 1?16, and out of it, of this 
kLui of liberals, and among the mo&t ardent who were such 
'yL,W Vjt t?je nonce, tlte parvenue nobility of Napoleon, 
htCb,*2Sb they were stupidly ashamed of being branded on 
tije f-.rehead with the original sin of low birth. The pro- 
perbsiiy to please the mast':r has always been with the 
French, the malady of the most respectable people. Nearly 
a^l iL*: frl^a*z^ of General Foy, almost all the deputies w hose 
sw: fcid sorrowful faces seom to weep on the bas-reliefs of 
Ilia rnii'i^y'y.e im, have deserted the sacred cause of liberty 
»:;-c:. c::.--l/.u:ed their glory and our hope I All those 
•v,-^v-,l?i.s. Ui'jiifi Cinciunatu^es, those Brutusesof the Opposi- 
v,.-i. ejto-.-p*. two or three, have piuri;^ed Ixxly and soul into 
!^* :;.ew reglrfie. Would General Foy have, like liie others, 
e.ViO.'a.%i the altars of Uie 7tii August? It is with pain 
I sAv '.'hill I oelieve he would- In truth, no orator of the 
l^r rr.a-je, usder the Restoration, so many dynastic profes- 
t'^r^s : he o-.erwheirned the Bourbon family with so many 
c-.v.flirrieri*j3, so r*oany significant protestations, so many 
>:..o.'s:e ar/rr/.;./n«, thai some have doubted that he would 
ii-.e ;.2.-.r'---: ia l^.'i'j iiito the popular ranks. But there are 
icer -oiA.:."! .1:;!* f.'iore decisive. 

Or: :.-:.'&! Tov Wis One of the confidants of the Orleans 
Cf/ ■': 7 - e . 1 :i * :i •; C :* ^i ; i » 6',- r of 1 ^ *J-'i he a/J vxiat^^d the a pp ' 1 rt c- 
cij-'j^^i of ::.e crown. He would gladly have torn up the 
Li;:>rlc es:^utcheons of the old nobility, to which he did not 

11 
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IxrI'iflf/. Mill \M:rUH\H» \n'. W/lil'i )tliV«: IX'^lJ JfjfeM vifUlMlt 

Willi di::Jfiiij jVr/'Jcr Uli'l iillfl'/:»t i\iii i:lilif'<$ Oj/J/'>«jiti';fi t'/f 
iir>ir<rfi yi-tiia. A ffi»fl 'yf (i«;tJ<in, a Uttm of irX<;J1/7llilr/jt, li« 
W'yUi'f liiiVf: (/'/fii; V/Jl)i lli<' i;fJM'<tfJl </f iHWh tlti W^fUlA 
IjUVC l<:ri f)i(; Jy( '/j/1': <yii tii«: tsliOri', iifj'i f/ijl/flfk/^fj j|| tlM 

^^'J'icfj vi-:>}>« 1 wlijcti \i'in-. tljir (iyjiiincis 'jf uii'/tiii^f 'iyiuufty, 

'i'<y l'i'>.i^.> f lie t( ffijitiili'/Ji. it V/ari U'yl ::li^i^-j(:fil (/> )j«lV<$ tt ft<;U<l 
lif-ljlt; it WU>. /I'A .-<tj|!jf:ii-jit t'i Ij.'ivi^ < ]'y«|iii:fir;it ; jt Wtt« Ii«^;'j4('. 
fcniy t/y \nt'/i: |/nfi<'i|/l< >. : ^i* ij<;iJjI l''',y lia^i «'/«#;. T)i« l;«4 

^llour llJ'/IJ'/]/'Jy 'W.-il'i/.-; Ill«f 'yfli n hut |y«/'y|* jy^yiiu'f.'Ja/Jb. 'i')i«ry 

rl/'(})/(r ^\n-m>.i'\'/in llii'iilf j(;.-j)ly in tjji: )/iifjyl«t of <;/;fJ6titUlif/i4J 
t'yj#|/«:/i «'.*:. 'J )*<y IHi/iijii:t llj«: Woi'Jfs <*'|li;Alily; iiUjfly, <>/Ulip 

try., in'i<|/<-fi'lMi«:«-, r<:'yii'y»ijy, viiHj<i. 'i'Jji^y know Oifc 

l^roj/*:/" jy|. ■»':#: '/f <Vi:/y /I;/ UK- '/(' /}i«:lyy/i*;, lljij ttj/^fyl/ilf;, 
iJjit UK 1i'i|/)i'/r, lij<; |/l'/r:'yjy'/|Ki:i;j. 'i')j<'y 0|y<ri* wi/j<j l|j«rif 
Ifj'ytilJi 1/y j/J^.Jlj^f' tlj4: lyuM o/li<;iijl If :«;l:i/ii:ifiofiti wiiicli ilUVCf 
l><-«:IJ fe/liirtij'K:/* 'J liii/j JifK-r ttji/j ij|;o/l jj'yljis XVI., IJI;*;/* llift 
(>y/«VirlilJo/J, l|j«r J>jr« ':1m7; IIji; ^>y/jftlj);j!i', lliir i^lfij/ir«{; Um 

J{«-fi1.'/i'i'i'//i Jin'! Jill I).'- n >.i. 'i'li^-y #:!jii l< il you )iOW t/i 

p\iHi>, l|i<: «J:Jjrji.i1j'/lJ^: ol /'/I'M. ii/l'l J/.'iU'J llj*Oli lli'? rij^flUi of 

ill*' ji«-oj/N-. IJiji. of 111* on;/j/i ol ilioa*-: j'J{/ljt.S; of thr-ir w/ve- 
I'i'l'j/uiy; lU'it n/jjv /hijlily; »}i< ii' iifijyf'<-.'!«:f'ijylj)ii]ily. lii'rjr ifi- 
vi'iliil/i!i»y, l|j<ji- «;li.jf.i«l</; Jiii'J l|j<-i/- ^ijMrjji/jt«r«:fc, wjjttl 'J/i 

flitry lifi'ii i>:tiili<l ? 'i'lji.'s j:9 fjot to l/i; jc'l/'no^i ili t}je ^JiT/;! 
«yi flj«: i|j«'1yyiJ';i."JiJ.i or llj<: |ilii'ljiifii('fit.'3 o^ |yl'i VJii-J/ii. 'l'U*s 
liool- oflljir |,« ojil'- lirjrs IJ«-V«-I (y<:i:n o|i#-n l^forir f|j#r/r *ry#?;*. 

Mo// imnty a tji/i<: liMfs Nuj/oN-ofi i*« f(i<:ll«r«J havjii;/ fcUf- 
viv'i li 'i.iy ? OIj ! Iiov/ In: «-iivi«<i. lipoii iIkj r'it:k of iSaii/itr 
Mr)' liJi, ili«r <1< htiiiy ofilj*- .viMiir wIjo fill lyy ili»^ i'tmy UnWtd 
fit Wiji'iloo! i''oihj/i<;, on lli<^ i.oiitnjfy, iu t'.nV^inUiii'fi UUtl 

In i\n'. in'i'\>A of lii:? oiHf'iijrul Lfjijffij/li&s; iiUd ittUiH U/iWiliilig 
IIj.-.I 'i«ij«i.il J'oy >.ljoiiM lo^^^; itijy l.lii/i;/ of Jlii* lloly|<-. Iittjfi« 
iiii'l iii« ^;*'/M' .-.ft iMi'y//ij. liitii ji<j Iiv«:*J, lj<{ li.1/1 \iitisH ft 
«:oij/iJ'r of fiOijj.^ l'lijlf|f|i(t, Mifiii;ti;r of wur, Mur^iliaj of 
l''iiiij';<-, Cofji5t;il/l<; |/<-jIiijj<.-s ! Jii: liusi iJoije l/«?tt«r, ttiid dibd. 
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BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 

BccjAJcnr Co^tsta^t was the orator and the publicist of 
fie Eo^ish school : a sickly exotic which will never be ac- 
cfimated in France ; an incomprehensible trinity of per- 
iDDs unequal in power, difiercnt in origin, opposite in will— r 
i strange constitution wherein people pretend to find elemen- 
Ury principle in accidental amalgamation, harmony in an- 
tagooism, truth in fiction, movement in resistance, and life 
m death — a systematic division into hierarchies, castes, mo- 
■opolieSy privileges, of a society which tends incessantly to 
agglomeration and unity — a production, in fine, anti-French 
aod anti-natural, which is repulsive to temperament, man- 
■en, logic and equality, which loads the feet of the govern- 
menl instead of giving it wings, which imparts to it neither 
force within nor grandeur without, and seems eternally on 
the eve of i>f:nHhhr^ in the tc-rnpcsts of democracy, or under 
tije iron heel of &onje fortunate soldier. 

But y:rh'd.ij-i, after the enervating influence of despotism 
upon the hearts and minds of the public, the nation, infirm 
a-'jd fejckly, had strength to bear but a regimen of iransi- 
li'jD : perhaps remedies too heroical would have proved 
filial. 

Benjamin Constant was wonderfully well qualified to ex- 
tract from ibis mixed regime, all that it might have con- 
tijied of just and IiU:;ral. He even exaggerated the conse- 
'jUeiices of the Charter of IS 14, and had imagination enough 
to tIJnk that he ha/J favored liberty in the particular, where 
il was clearer than day that he had meant to advance, and 
Lad in fact a^lvanced, but the interests of power. 

Swayed, against his own will, by the genius of our na- 
ti&D, he explained upon the theory of equality, those English 
imtJtutions which have been contrived but for an aristocracy. 
This was what we call to pile fiction upon fiction, with a 
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vengeance. But what matter for the source, provided good 
be done ? Benjamin Constant put the nation in train. He 
taught, before acting, to think. He educated politically the 
middle classes, not being able to do so by the masses. 

Benjamin Constant had neither the facility of Manuel, 
nor the profundity of Roycr-Collard, nor the vehemence of 
Casimlr-Pcrricr, nor the brilliancy of Foy, nor the harmony 
of Laine, nor the graces fo Martignac, nor the power of 
dc Sorre ; but of all the orators of the Lefl he was the 
most intellectual, the most ingenious, and the most pro- 
lific. 

He was of slim make, lank-legged, round-shouldere^) 
long- armed. A profusion of yellow and curling hair fell 
over his shoulders, and enchased becomingly his expressive 
countenance. His tongue sometimes stuck between hia 
teeth, and gave him the lisping of a woman, something 
between a whistle and a stammer. When ho recited, he 
drawled the voice monotonously. When he extemporized, he 
rested both hands on the front of the tribune, and rolled forth 
the flood of his words. Nature had denied him all those 
exterior advantages of person, gesture and voice of which 
she has been so prodigal towards Berryer. But he supplied 
these deficiencies by force of intellect and labor. 

An unwearied soldier of the press and the tribune, and 
armed with this, his two-edged sword, Benjamin Constant 
did not, during a fifteen years' campaign, leave the breach a 
single moment. When he was not speaking, he wrote ; when 
he was not writing, he spoke. His articles, his letters, his 
pamphlets and discourses would compose over a dozen vol* 
umes. 

It was the written discourses of Foy, Bignon, Constant, 
Lafitte, Dupont, (d TEure,) Royer-Collard in particular, that 
accomplished the education of the liberal party of France. 
Speeches which produce little efTect in the Chambers, on the 
deputies, may exercise great influence in print, upon the 
public. If they have less influence on the formation of 
laws, they have more in the formation of opinion ; and ulti- 
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matelj, is it not opinion that gives sancticm to the laws ? 
Is it not better to have millions of readers than a few hun- 
dreds of auditors ? This furnishes, besides, a commodious 
and quite simple means of deciding that much controvert- 
ed question about the relative superiority of writing and 
^leaking. No one now reads speeches, no one listens to 
extemporizers. 

Never did orator manage with more dexterity than Ben- 
jamin Constant the language of politics. Whence is it 
that we can read, up to this day, without fatigue, his 
lengthiest speeches ? It is because they contain the princi- 
ple of perpetuation style, a style full of attraction. Most 
of them are masterpieces of animated and stringent dialec- 
tic, which have had since nothing to equal them, and which 
■re the delight of those capable of appreciating them. 
What wealth of imagery ! what abundance of illustraticm ! 
what flexibility of tone ! what varieties of topic ! what 
■uaTity of language ! what marvellous art in the disposition 
and the linked deduction of his reasonings ! how finely tis- 
ned that web ! how exquisitely shaded, how harmoniously 
Uended all the colors ! Thus we see, beneath a transpa- 
lent and glossy skin, the blood circulate, the veins turn blue, 
and the muscles slightly apparent. 

Perhaps these discourses are even too highly finished, too 
elaborate, too ingenious for the tribune. In reading, if one 
does not comprehend at once, he has the resource of re- 
perusal. If a speaker be not apprehended at once, there 
is no means of obtaining a repetition. Repetitions are in- 
tolerable in reading, they are necessary in the tribune, as in 
the theatre it is only the recitative sounds that familiarize 
themselves completely to the ear of the spectators. Orators 
are like those statues placed in elevated niches, which must 
be cut somewhat roughly to produce efiect from a distance. 
The Chambers are not like the drawing-rooms of the aris- 
tocracy. The flowers of rhetoric are ordinarily in them 
without fragrance or color. The antitheses escape them, 
end reasonings too vigorously knotted, fatigue their atten- 
11* 
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tion. To be understood, you must repeat the same thing to 
tliein tlirco or four times in succession. To please tliem, 
you must tiavo regard rather to the strength of tlie blow, 
than the justness of the aim, and speak to their paasions 
rattier tlian to their intelligence. 

The Riglit disliked Benjamin Constant less than Manuel. 
It is that in French assemblies, of whatever sort, there is al* 
ways a weak predilection in favor of men of wit. Of the 
French preeminently it may be said with the poet : 

Jhi n, me voild desarmi. 

The prejudice of party is proof against eloquence, against 
facts, against logic, against enthusiasm even ; it yields be- 
fore a laugh. 

Benjamin Constant was always master of his expression 
as of his thouglit. If the Right felt hurt by some word a 
little sliarp, he found, without breaking the thread of the 
discourse, an equivalent to it, and if the equivalent offended 
still, ho substituted a third approximation. This presence 
of mind, this deep knowledge of the resources of the lan- 
guage, til is wonderful graduation of softening synonymesi 
used to surprise agreeably his adversaries themselves. So, 
for example, he said : I wish to spare the Crown (murmurs ;) 
he changes — the Monarch (murmurs still ;) he resumes — the 
constitutional King, (the murmurs cease.) 

Benjamin Constant was much more caustic than Manuel. 
But he steeped his sting in honey. He said lyhat he pleased 
because ho iiad the art of saying what he pleased. More- 
over, though a liberal and an opponent, Benjamin Constant 
was a thorough gentleman, and those Chambers of gentle- 
men had a foible for this quality. 

It must be added that he was endowed, in the highest per- 
fection, with that power of adaptation which distinguishes 
literary men, and is the faculty of penetrating and active 
imaginations. This description of minds will present you a 
subject in a variety of modes of resemblance which create 
an illusion to the common eye. They have but the 
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Uance of science. They have often but the terms, and you 
would think they are masters of the substance and founda- 
tion. 

His discourses abounded in lively, ingenious, and keea 
expressions. He characterized the press as follows : 

" The press is the tribune amplified. Speech is the ve- 
hicle of intelligence, and intelligence is the mistress of the 
material world." 

He defined the censorship : " A monopoly of calumny 
exercised by baseness for the profit of power." 

Of the ministry, he used to say : " It is as impossible, in 
•11 that pertains to despotism, to calumniate, as to soften 
them." 

Speaking of some deputies who made verbose defences of 
sinecures : " They are not for economy in either money or 
words." 

All this is witty, but it savors of the writer rather than 
of the orator. 

Here is a brilliant denunciation of the lottery system, 
which will give an idea of the excellences and defects of 
his manner : 

" If there existed, gentlemen, in your public squares, or 
in some obscure den, a species of game which brought in- 
fallible ruin upon the players ; if the director of this illicit 
and deceitful concern were to avow to you that he played' 
with an absolute certainty of winning, that is to say, in op- 
position to the rules of the most ordinary probity ; that to 
insure the success of his dishonest speculation, he lays his 
snare for the class the most easily deceived and cor- 
rupted ; if he were to tell you that he surrounds the poor 
with allurements ; that he drives the innocent to the most 
culpable deeds ; that he has recourse, for the purpose of 
inveigling his prey, to legerdemain and lying ; that his lies 
and impostures are hawked in open day in every street of the 
city ; that his absurd and illusory promises are rung in the 
ears of credulity and ignorance ; that he has organized a 
system of secrecy and darkness, so that these dupes should 
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plunge into the gulf before reason could enlighten, fear of 
blame repress, or the warning of their neighbors preserve 
thfm from the temptation — were he to add, that to respond 
to his perfidious invitations, renewed incessantly, the domes- 
tic robs his master, the husband pillages his wife, the 'father 
his children, and that he, seated tranquilly in his privileged 
cavern, at once instigator, and receiver, and accomplice, 
stretches out his hand to grasp the produce of theft and the 
miserable pittances torn from the subsistence of families— 
if he ended by admitting that year after year the disorders 
which he occasioned brought his victims from want to crime 
and from crime to the prison, suicide, or the scafibld ; what 
would be your sentiments V* 

When Benjamin Constant was worried by interruptions, 
his eye would flash fire, and he poured forth a volley of 
natural and cutting repartees. He turned everj'thing to 
account, a letter, a fact, the slightest circumstance, a histor- 
ical analogy, an admission, an exclamation, a word. With 
elbow on the edge of his desk, ear erect, outstretched neck, 
pen in hand, he seemed to devour the debate, the tribune 
and the speaker. His attention was so absorbing and his 
facility of composition so great, that while listening to the 
discourse of his adversary he wrote currente calamo its refu- 
tation, which he came forward to read immediately to the 
tribune. Method, arrangement, argument, style, it was in 
all complete ; such was his power of self-isolation and self- 
abstraction, not only from the noise and throng around him, 
but even from his own emotions ! 

But it must be said, these refinements of style, this ex- 
quisite elegance, this art of hair-splitting synonymes, takes 
from parlianientary recitation its vigor, its natural suppleness, 
and even its grace. The tribune should not smell too much 
of the Academy, nor the orator be but an artist. To each 
place the proper kind, to each personage the proper char- 
acter. 

There are two species of dialectic : the one compact and 
nervous^ the other insinuating and acute ; the one batter- 
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ing down by the weight of its reasonings, the other piercing 
through with the sharp point of its dart ; the one going 
directly to seek the question in the Iquestion, the other twist- 
ing itself about it, and penetrating it by the joints and issues. 
Benjamin Constant had this latter species of dialectic. 

There are two sorts of eloquence : the one issuing from 
the depth of the soul, as from a spring, rolling along its 
copious floods, sweeping all before it, overwhelming by its 
▼ery mass, pressing, upsetting, ingulfing its adversaries; 
the other weaving its threads around them, drawing them 
gradually into its web, fascinating them with its gaze, entan- 
gling them, liming them, holding them fast, and putting them 
to death by a thousand bites. Benjamin Constant had this last 
sort of eloquence. It dazzled rather than warmed. He 
was more adroit than vehement, more persuasive than con- 
vincing, more picturesque than profound, more artful than 
strong, more subtile than solid. He loved art as a political 
instrument, he also loved it for its own sake. He delighted 
in the niceties of style, in the oppositions of words and of 
thoughts, and he amused himself in glancing the sunbeams 
from the facets of the antithesis. Parliamentary oratory re- 
quires more of nerve, of gravity, of simplicity and ampli- 
tude. To be an orator, it is not necessary to strive too much 
to appear one. 

Benjamin Constant was not a mere speech-maker, he was 
also a great publicist; and it is in this quality more especially, 
that he has assumed the mission of protecting political wri- 
ters. No one has better understood, no one has better de- 
fended, than he, th^ rights of the press— of that power more 
mighty than armies, religions, legislatures and kings, more 
rapid than the winds, more boundless than space, as intelli- 
gent as thought. But the special character of all the par- 
liaments of the Restoration, was the envious, instinctive and 
deadly hatred of the press. Had they a latent presentiment 
that the press would prove their overthrow ? Yes, the press 
did indeed overthrow them, but they gave it no small aid. 
Besides this, the tribune has, in all times, been jealous of 
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thn ]»Tf'W, Thf. tribune hnn always firyught to hamhle it bjr 
|Kit-lioi]ftf! nhufU't Mi(\ to Hiif\fi itfl voice beneath iniqnitom 
\}rri(H'*'A'iJni^H ntv\ oiitrn^ftoufi' p^snaltiefl. ft ia the revolt of 
proj»#Tty tijjrniu'ii n\U'.\\f'.r.U The mrmi obaciire deputy of 
th'T HUM unknown villn^r; of Krn nee hna the pitiful preiramp' 
tion t/) think hirnv^Tlf far nU>ve a journalist. He does not 
drr-nrn thnt onr; of t}>o.«t#: c^tuuiry hind.s, who mounts the tri- 
bune, th'T*^ to month thfiir jirilfFh, would not be deemed wor- 
thy of mUti'i^^'ifin nmori^ thf; pa(>f,r.foIderfi, and superacriben 
of thf! rrflitor'M fi;ir:k offi'sf^, h^Ht thcy should bungle thesubscri- 

tiz-njarriin T'ln-st/int wvt^r forj^ot, that >iefore Tieing dfjpu- 
ty, h'! w;m nn fA'i\f,r, nw\ thnt thift was the highest feather 
in his t:n\>. On t-yt'.Ty fKif;n«ion, and nt evory moment, he 
f'jilh'/l with t'jU'.Ti^y for rc^forrn of the nrhitrnry feature of the 
v.*'u^irM]}t \ht*. nfKiIition of nil exceptional jurisriictlon, the 
trijil by jury in r,iTt'.iu:('.» a^^ainst the (>)urtnnd the tribunals, 
and \Ui'. lifirrty f/f [»ubli(!ntirjn. To-day, he would have the 
nnwt\ I'MnninU'cr. f/i tmU for ; ff*r, Ut the shame of a govem- 
inf-nt, lK)rn of rhr. bl'K^I and vitals of thfjprfiss, the press still 
writhf'H nnd y.\r\n/j/\t'H in tlif. »nme shaokloH as under the 
Kfstorfition. ft«; only altr!rnat.ive is to lio or lie silent. It 
inu'sl filh^'T nbst»in from discussing the principle of the gov- 
firnrm-nt, or rtr.t'ivi'. th« kinks and spittings of a gouty Men- 
ntr. ft iq }iounr] hnnd nnd foot, and plncfTd, thus mnna(;1erl, 
]t4]wrf'ii th*i ruin of con/isftation nnd the burning tomF)S of 
iMjiIfi/.io; and ii«» a wfirs*? insult, a last torment, the vile tools 
of nil this un*. \u-uri\ to bawl themselves hoarse in crying: 
" A triurn|»h ! a triumph! th**. press is frvv.V' 

nenjfimifi f/onstnnt loved to bestow magni/i cent eulogies 
ii|Mir» the sturlirius yfMilli fjf the sch'KjIs. Now, this youth is 
Kiink in inertness like the rest of the nation. We surcharge 
its ineniory, in pl/if.o of forming Its judgment. Its tender 
iriliid iM enervnted by a suf»erfetation of lecsturesnnd courses. 
It i''. dipped iivr.r and fiver in the materialities of eclecticism. 
It i^ tnn/dit neither reli^fif,n, nor morality, nor logic, nor 
brr»therly love, n(»r love of cfHintry. Hut it must bo owned 
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ni of ofntiipoteDoe. The Restoration was bat a per* 
il straggle between these two powers, to gain, one upon 
Iher, a few inches of ground. But the true theory of 
natter recognizes but a single power of which no one 
nmde the least account — the nation. King, president^ 
i^ chambers, ministers are but the delegates of the na« 
To one class of delegates it intrusts the legislative, 
odier the executive department. It does not say to 
: Diride yourselves into factions and waste the time in 
■an conflict; but it says: Cultivate a community of 
Tstanding and agreement, and a harmony of policy and 
idore. What would a farmer say to his plough*boys, 
istead of tilling the soil and gathering in the harvest, 
should fall to Ideating each other, to the infliction of 
ly noses ? What would a manufacturer say to his op- 
res, if, in place of keeping each to his tools and his 
if they were to set to quarrelling with each other? 
le working of any machine whatever, be it industrial 
>ljtica], there must be unity, there must be harmony, 
lie theonVfS of r^rpres'^ntative government which se- 
d M, Royor.Coll?xrrJ, aro- rnorc metaphysical than fio- 
J, rrior^; .sf>^;0'ulativo than f;X[>erirnr:ntal. They are 
*:fl in U:aijtifijl onJ<:r; but hohble, when set a-going. 
nfLH varni-iifid ihf;rn over with the colors of a brilliant 
, hrit ihf'.y will not h^-ar analyfti.s, they would not with- 
I the 'r-.VifjhUtHi a«waijU of logic. 

Ih Huhiilf: and too often misty distinctions between per- 
I /jtjal.TicationH and public interc-sts, as conditions of 
f:*f;n*ativf; ^:ligibility, U;twf;en parlies and factions, Ix*- 
n th^; <¥j\f:n:\^niy of the f>^;ople and the sovereignty of 
>n, ore arguments for the sch^xils, rather than for the tri- 
i. It i.s alrn-rjfll always a professor of philosophy you 
• speak, not a publicist. 

he jyjlitical life of Royer.r>jllard has been but a con- 
al parsing back and forth, from fjower to liberty, and 
I liU;rty to f)ower. He changed from one party to the 
r, shriving to its fate that which was going down, check- 
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ion and morals ; on every subject, a method ample without 
Btiiriio.sH, HnyoTCi, dogmatical. 

A Hin<rl(i axiom, a word impregnated by the meditation of 
that powerl'iil lioad, germinated, grew up, expanded like the 
acorn wiiicli becomes an oak, all whoso ramifioations spring 
fnjm tho same trunk, and whicli, animated by the same vi- 
tality, nourislit^d by tlie same sap, forms but un individual 
whole, d(^spito th(; variety of its fuliaire and the infmite mul- 
ti{)l icily of its branohos. Siicli were tlie discourses of lloyer- 
(Jullard, udmi rabbi for the vigorous siioots of tho style and 
th(^ beauty of \\ir. form. 

It was pliilosopby applied to politics, willi its abstract and 
rather obscure formularies. M. Royer-Collard was, if I 
may bo allowr^d tlio expression, a dtdvt^r of ideas. lie was 
a speakiii^r intellect. 

'J'herf^ is sometimes, however, more void tlian substanco 
in that profundity, and the spl(;ndor of the funn deludes re- 
s|)eclin<r th(; hoUowness of the principles. 

M. Uoy(;r-(JolIard iios, more than any other man, by the 
authority of iiis name and iiis elfxpjenco, contributed to tho 
formatioji of our public manners tcrmrul constitutional. He 
ur;^(:(] tlio middhi classes, without mr^aning it, to the subvcr- 
sion of the tiirone. He was one of tho most, unintentioniU 
no doubt, but one of tho most active, demolialiers of tiiut 
regime. 

A burgf^ss royalist, an able, ard(;nt and inexorablo enemy 
of aristocratic privileges, he assaihui tlusm without respite 
by means of irony, of argument, of ebK(uence. Hut could 
a coiic(!d(td chart(!r dis|)ense witii the support of an interme- 
diate body in th(j State? Tiiis charter was not a contract, 
but u gift. A mountain rock with tlio soil removed from 
around its base must fall. So fell the throne. To attack 
the; crown and disarm the p(!0ple, this was the inconsistency 
of the liberals of tliose times. 

Fifteen yc^ars were spent in organizing antagonism l)C- 
tween the Cliambers and tlu; King. The latter pushcKj for- 
ward to its pro])er end of despotism, the former to thoir pro- 
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ROYER-COLLARD. 

f EoTEB^CoLUiHD IS the venertibk pfttrinrch of 1 lie Goii»tl. 
[i4l foyalisti of the Restoratbti, 
I may now speak of Royer-CoUftrd with entire impar- 
aod unreserve. He has atill a seat in the Chamber 
f Ddpnties, but he takes no part in ihe debates* He paascg 
ck and fonh before us, merely to remind us that sucIj a 
has lived ; like those majestic caryfltides of OsirliS and 
[ which the Romans, when masters of Egypt, used to 
I in frt-^nt of the new temples, to testify to futurity that 
had beeji on these shores another temple and other di- 
ttest a diflerenC creed and different pontiffs. 
^Seated at the head of the Chamber, M. Royer-Collard no 
iclifieolar he obBerves, He does not speak, he meditates, 
' belongs but to the past. We may already pass 
I him the judgment of the dead* 
The Chambers of the Restoration had divers politi- 
<!il tehoola- General Foy represented the military school ; 
Ctttmir Penier, the financial school ; de Serre, the gram- 
nttical school ; Benjamin Constantj the constitutional school j 
Boy er-Col lard, the philosophieaL 

He had less brilliancy than General Foy, less subtlety, 
£alectic skill and flexibility than Benjamin Constant, lesi 
[isspetuosity and fire than Casimlr Perrier, less of legislative 
f Kieiioe and of originality than de Serre* But he was the 
in* of our parliamentary writers. He had a jeort of large 
ind magnificent style, a firm touch, certain erudite and pro> 
digiously elaborate artifices of language, and those felivi- 
luiza compressions which cling to the memory and which are 
the lucky chances of the orator. There is a virility in his 
apeeches which reminds one of Mirabeau, and some orator- 
leal movements scarce sooner loosed than checked, as if he 
tend their vehemence ; a lofty reason -in matters of relig. 

12 
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k30 And morals ; oa ererj sabject, a method ample wid 

stidbeaa, severe, dogmatical. 

A single axiom, a word impregnated by the meditatio 
tha£ powertul head, germinated, grew up, expanded like 
aoorn which becomes an oak, all whose ramificatioosspi 
from the same trunk, and which, animated by the same 
talitT, nourished by the same sap, ferms but an indiric 
whole, despite the variety of its foliage and the infinite i 
tiplicity of its branches. Such were the discourses of Ro; 
Coilajd, admirable for the vigorous shoots of the style 
the beauty of the tonn. 

Ic was phil<Dsophy applied to politics, with its abstract 
raiher obescure formularies. M. Royer-Collard was, 
may be allowed the expression, a delver of ideas. He 
a speaking intellect. 

There is sometimes, however, more void than substf 
in thac profundity, and the splendor of the fi)rra deludes 
speccing the hollowness of the principles. 

M. Royer-Collard has, more than any other man, by 
authority of his name and his eloquence, contributed tc 
sbrmation of our public manners termed constitutional. 
ur;\Dd the middle classes, without meaning it, to the sub 
sLoa of the throne. He was one of the most, unintenti 
no doubt, but one of the most active, demolishers of 
regime. 

A burgess royalist, an able, ardent and inexorable en^ 
of aristocratic privileges, he assailed them without re: 
by means of irooy, of argument, of eloquence. But c 
a conceded charter dispense with the support of an intei 
diate body in the State ? This charter was not a cont: 
but a gift. A mountain rock with the soil removed i 
around its base must fall. So fell the throne. To at 
the crown and disarm the people, this was the inconsistc 
of the liberals of those times. 

Fifteen years were spent in organizing antagonism 

iween the Chambers and the King. The latter pushed 

' o its proper end of despotism, the former to their 



f Qtnmpotence. The Eestoration was but r per* 
uggle between these two poweraj to gftin,one upon 

a few mcbes of ground. But tho true tl^eory of 
r i^cogni^ea but a singlo powor of which no ono 
B the leafil account — the notion* King, president, 
lambers, ministers are but the delegates of the ua- 
t one class of delegates it intrusts iho legblativO| \ 
r the executive department, ft does not my ta^l 
iride yourselves into faction.^ and waate the time in 1 
Donflict ; but it says : Cultivate a community of ' 
iding and agreement , and a harmony of* policy and [ 
»• What would a farmer say to hh plough-boysg ^ 
d of tilling the Goil and gathering in the harvt»|jS 
lid fuill to beating each other j to the in diction of J 
me9 ? What would a manufacturer say to hia op 
ff, in place of keeping eacli to his tools and hifl] 
wf were to set to quarrelling with each oth&rfs 
rrkipg of any machine whatever, be it induittnal 
il, there must be unity, there must be harmony < 
heories of representative government which se* 
, Royer Colhird, sirri innrri nipfnpliysicul than po* 
ore speculative than experimental. They are 
1 beautiful order; but hobble, when set a-going, 
arnished them over with the colors of a brilliant 

they will not bear analysis, they would not with- 
slightest assault of logic. 

btile and too often misty distinctions between per- 
ilifications and public interests, as conditions of 
ative eligibility, between parties and factions, be- 
sovereignty of the people and the sovereignty of 
re arguments for the schools, rather than for the tri- 
t is almost always a professor of philosophy you 
kk, not a publicist. 

olitical life of Royer-Collard has been but a con- 
Bsing back and forth, from power to liberty, and 
rty to power. He changed from one party to the 
nriDg to its fate that which was going down, check. 
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iiVT th<* pnvipitanoy o(^ the victorious sido, forgetting U 
ouo tlv.u^^novor li^ liofiui^ tho limits of cither. j 

V\w crn^r «m' ittMicTnl Foy. of Koycr-Collard, and otiMi 
w.i!t, u^ ovMitiMiil tli.1t. " the Charter, being the fundani 
t«l Uw. it was not for tlicviry to discuss it." I huiil|| 
Ivc your panion. i^Mitlonion ; but theory, which is but 4 
£iv'iilty ot* t'riH' oxAmination. has the supreme right I 
d:<i'ussin^ ovorythini:: and in fact, the theory of natioiM 
A^xortMpity. tho si^lo iruo one. did discuss the Charter 
IS 14 A> olfootually as n> demolish it. 

Wliat a si^xM.iolo. what a lesson is this idle and impotfll 
stnisr;;Io of tho fxn^aiest intriiocts, against tlio prindpl 
gn^ator still ot' the (vpular sovenMgnty, wliich presses all 
rut'oUU thoni. as tho hark o(^ tlie tabled trees did, with tha 
invincible clasp, the heroes and the dumi-gods of tl 
|wt f 

i^t' this principle. Royer-Collard remarks : " The popi 
lar will ot* co.day nnracts that of ye.**tcrdtty, without cngaj 
injj th.1t of* t»"v.morrow." 

To this ^\o mijtht reply, that the aljsoluto monarch i 
may ehango his will, from minuto to minute. But if, in 
siKMoty ruU'd by a single man. thcsi> cliungcs at sight do n 
txvur. why sliouUl thoy N* made in a country governed 1 
law alone ? Wliy should that which is dono for the intc 
ost ot* ono or of tew, Ih> less liable to change than what 
dono for till* inlorost o( all / 

Your lito U\^ is your own ; none can hinder you to ., 
throw yoursolt' into tlie river, or shoot yourself: you do r 
kill viMiiNoir however! you nmy burn your own house 
lovol it with the i^round ; y!>t you do not do it ! 

Ivpmlly groundless is the objection of M. Koyer-Odlui 
drawn fi-om what he colls right. " Thero cannot be a pi 
tieular right which is in contravention of abstract right- 
that right without which thero is nothing upon this eon 
but a life without dignity, and a death without liopo." 

Terfoctly well said. Hut it remains to define riglit ai 
designate where it rosidcH ; this M. lloyor-Collard has r 
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, and it is the whole difficulty. Or rather, if jou ex- 
De closely, you will find that definitively this alwlract 

ht yields to the law of numbers, because definitively it 

alts from numbers. This is so true, that right, as it is 
died in legislation, as it is determined in application, 
ays depends upon a single voice. A hundred and one 
^ I a hundred, such is the test of the legal right which com- 
"'Vnds obedience, and which orders and conducts the whole 
aociety. 

The fundamental laws of which M. Roycr-Collard speaks, 
inther are nor can be but those which the nation has given 
fadf, and which it may therefore alter. The national rights 
ke speaks of, neither are nor can be other than the rights of 
die nation. There is no going beyond. 

No nation could be governed forever by the laws of its 
Atbers, for it would not be free. Nations, being composed 
of men who are in their nature restless and changeable, 
cannot remain stationary and always the same. The dead 
have not the power to bind, against their will, the living. 
Each generation belongs to itself, and can no more bind the 
future than it can have been bound by the past. This is 
fact and right, and what is there to be said against the fact 
and the right ? Nothing. 

'• rubers," said Royer-Collard himself, " may grieve and 
rase at it ; for my part, I thank Providence that ho has 
Cxlir-d to the benefits of civilization a large number of his 
crf.aTure.s." 

Very woll ! that which Royer-Collard demanded for the 
intrrest of the middle class, we (of the popular party) ask 
f r the interest of the people. We ask, as he does, that 
tho.'-e be called to the benefits of civilization, a still larger 
r.';iiil*f r of human creatures. M. Royer-Collard is here, 
uitJn^ut suspecting, and without wishing it, on the brink of 
uriivf-rsal suffrage. lie was on his way to it; we have ar- 
rived. 

Vet he persists : " The sovereignty of the people is but the 
12* 
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mfereignty of brute force, and the fbmi the most 
of absolute power." 

But if the power which emanates from the whole ( 
tutes necessarily the most absolute of all powers, how i 
not the sovereignty of the people, which is the form of 1 
power, be the most absolute of all the forms ? It is 1 
evitaUe consequence of the principle. The question 1 
is not whether it forms the most absolute, but whether I 
the truest and best. 

M. Royer-Collard hastens to add, not without some oi 
tradiction : " With a sovereignty of this sort without idl 
or limits, without duties or conscience, there are neidM 
constitutions nor laws, nor good, nor evil, nor past, ni 
future." 

I fear this is no better than pure declamation. For 
reject the authority of the greatest number, or what isd 
same, of the majority, is to place the government in tl 
hands of the minority. Therefore, either it must be a 
mitted, that the sovereignty of the minority is also witho 
rule or restriction, without duty or conscience, and tb 
with it there can be neither constitution, nor law, nor goc 
nor evil, nor past nor future, or it must be allowed that tl 
majority or greatest number has duties, rules, limits, oo 
science, quite as well as the minority or lesser number. 

We do not see that the United States, where univen 
suffrage exists in full opinion and full operation, are i 
quite as stable, quite as orderly, quite as moral, quite 
conscientious as monarchical governments. And in ad 
tion, they have the advantage of enjoying the realities • 
liberty, while the monarchies have but its shadow ; th« 
have right on their side, and how many monarchies c 
with truth say the same? 

From the commencement of the Restoration, M. Royi 
Collard foresaw the Revolution of July, which was visil 
already on the lowering confines of the political horizc 
He classified and defined afler his manner the only V 
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fmdes who then had any life, and who contended for 
mpremacy. 

** There is a faction bom of the Revolution, of its bad 
Axstrines and its bad actions, whose vague perhaps, but 
llhose constant, aim is usurpation, because it has come to 
be a matter of taste with them still more than of want. 
33iere is a faction bom of privilege which detests equality 
ind seeks to destroy it at apy cost. I know not what these 
lu^ns do, but I know what they mean, and above all I 
onderstand what they say. I recognize the one by its 
katred of all legitimate authority, political, moral, religious ; 
the other by its instinctive contempt for all rights public 
•od private, by the arrogant cupidity which leads it to 
oovet all the advantages of public office and of social con. 
■deration. The factions I speak of, reduced to tlieir proper 
face, are weak in numbers ; they are odious to the nation 
ind will never strike deep root in its soil : but also they 
m ardent, and while we 'are divided, they march towards 
dieir object. If, from the persistence of the government in 
abandoning us and abandoning itself, they should come into 
collision once more, if our unhappy country is to be again 
torn and ensanguined by their conflicts, my mind is made 
up ; I declare in advance to the victorious faction, which- 
ever it may be, that I shall detest its victory ; I ask from 
this day forth to be inscribed on the list of its proscrip- 

tk)D8." 

What M. Royer-Collard terms, in his Doctrinarian phra- 
seology, the struggle of two factions, is no other than the 
contest between aristocracy and democracy, of these two 
indestructible and rival powers, which Providence has 
hidden in the depths of every society, to give them, to the 
end of time, the agitation of vitality. 

M. Guizot, in imitation of his master, has adopted the 
fiunous distinction between factions and parties ; it being 
understood of course that they are, he and his friends, of 
the category of party, that is to say, men of principle, of 
Tirtue and of genius ; and that their adversaries belong to 
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the denomination of faction, that is to say, a oompoui 
profligacy, mischief and ignorance. 

In general, M. Guizot has made large use of the 
courses of Royer-Collard, and he gives us for new wl 
only rejuvenated. 

The elevated reason of M. Royer-Collard, at strife 
itself upon impossible solutions, was continually givin 
lie to his borrowed principles. Doubtless, he is sepa 
from the democratic party, by his conservative sentin 
and his political faith ; but he belongs to it, in some 
by his involuntary will, as evinced by expressions that 
escape him in his speeches. 

Elections, taxation, liberty of the press, military p; 
sion, law of sacrilege, judiciary organization, publi 
struction, responsibility of ministers, municipal institutic 
all the great questions of the day have exercised the i 
tations of this grave and lofty genius. All his disco 
are full of beautiful sentiments. Here are several of tb 

<< The crimes of the Revolution were not neces 
They were the obstacle, not the means." 
— " Representative government is justice organized, n 
animated, morality armed." 

— " The beautiful is felt, it is not defined. It is every w 
within us and without us, in the perfections of our n 
and in the wonders of the sensible world ; in the ind< 
dent energy of solitary thought and in the public ord< 
human societies ; in virtue and in the passions ; in J03 
in tears ; in life and in death." 
— " The representative governments have been doonn 
toil . Like the laborer, they live by the sweat of their br 
— " Constitutions are not tents erected for sleep." 
— " Special legislation is a usurious borrowing, which : 
a government, even while it seems to enrich it." 
— " There are all sorts of republics. There is the a 
cratic republic, that of England : There is the burges 
public, that of France : There is the democratic repi 
that of the United States." 
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-^lOnisleTB have two sorts of responsibilityy the dramatic 
wl the moral." 

' The following on the subject of religion is vigorous in ez« 
vesrion and elevated in thought. 

" Human societies are bom, live and die upon the earth. 
Btt they do not contain the entire man. There remains to 
Ibn the noblest part of himseli^— those lofty faculties by 
l^tkh he soars to God, to a future life, to unknown blisses 
il an invisible world. These are his religious convictions, 
ttat true grandeur of man, the consolation aad charm of weak 
■BBS and misfortune, the inviolable refuge against the tyran- 
mes of this world." 

How his eloquence rises with the subject. 

^ Religion exists in itself and by itself. It is truth itself 
over which the laws have no jurisdiction. Religion has of 
boman but its ministers, weak men like ourselves, liable to 
Ae same wants, subject to the same passions, mortal and 
oomiptible organs of incorruptible and immortal truth." 

And further on in the same discourse : 

" According to the bill of ministers, religion is to do all. 
Not only its kingdom is of this world, but this world is its 
kingdom. The sceptre is passed into its hands, and the priest 
is sovereign. Thus, as in politics, we are straitened between 
absolute power and revolutionary sedition ; so in religion, we 
ire pressed between theocracy and atheism." 

And this other passage, how beautiful ! 

" We have passed through criminal times ; we did not 
look for our rule of conduct in the law, but in our con- 
Bciences. We have obeyed Grod, rather than men ; we are 
the same men who have forged passports, and perhaps given 
false testimony, to save the lives of the innocent. Grod will 
judge us in his justice and his mercy." 

Where could there be found a livelier picture of the im- 
morality and selfishness of our age, than in the following 
incrimination ? 

" The government, instead of awakening the united ener- 
g;ies of the people, coldly relegates each to the recesses of 
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liiii iiiilivithml linliilnnnuf^wi. Our rnlhnm know notliin|t r 
llii<4 \\ooy liiiiinliiitinn. Thry liml not to whiirn^ ivrru|ill! 
rtiiUiiliiMi 111 liio jiiililio IrtW nml hnM up A ii|«niMiiolp 

llslnillsllfMl ViMllll. II 1('-4MIM1 111 IUIUiIiiMhI.'* 

Wo will I'luip (lii"ii» o\iiiirH Willi iin niliiiirnl»lp fmiTnii 
ri<N|irrtiii('. llu^ lilo Iriiiiin of jiitliiMtil runoljiino. 

** Wliril till' I'AiMMMivn jMiwor. oliiHTrnt In iu^ilitllln tlin 
iluMiiiy in \\\r Ui\u\o iif (lip Moriniv. nppoiiil<« n rili/nn In I 
iMiiiiiriil t>nii'f\ it iiililri'M>j|itj liiiii 111 ilii'j oIVimM : ' Orp.:in nf 
liiw. Iin lilip tlio Imv iiu|t{i*<Mili)o ! Vmi will ho unniMHii 
liv 111! Niiil't nl' )i:iwii.iii*j. \rl ihniii iiovrl* nillln viMll' fuMil 
Sliiiiilil inv tiwii iMTiir*!. >4liiiii)il liio iiifliiruiM'fa ihiil Itr^rl I 
mill wlnrli i( m nh luml lo tMidii'ly priM^liiiln. nxlnrl (\ 
nil* iin|n':t hhIiM'j. iliM>iif*v tlin'jp i>i'tliM--i, n^'ii'^l inv mmIiiiMii 
n-sir.i iiiv iliriMit :. \^ KiHin n^ yon ii'imul llio trilMitial. 
\i)iir liiNiii I'oiiiMi lilt vi'<i|i^ni nT iMilior Iniir or linpo. 
|ia':Miiinlo'is lilto llip liiw wliioli ymi ri'in-firnl !* 

" Tlio nd/.iMi ivplu*'! : 'I mn ii inoro niiiii. iiml n 
yiin rn|iiiii I't iiiinvo liiiiniitiilv. Vdii iiro Imi ^jlrmifr, 
1 inn Inn wniiK : I will Kiirrlv miiimmiiiiIi in ll)i>) iiiin< 
.■ilriif^jirlo. YiMi will ini»ji'iiiii«iiivi» thiMiinlivi-'J nf inv rr 
iiiirn. mill will jMini'ili il. H'yon wniiM hiivo iiti* ii'toiil 
niv iniii'inilin'4. vmi iiniNi iMntrrl inn ill tlin 'Jdnu' tiiniMi^ni 

inV'si'li Mini livjilll':! ViMI. I Irlji llHM'prnl'P IllV W'riiUll 

tiiM* nil* riiHii tlio Innphiliotin nf Irnr mul nC Impp ; jmdi 

tli:il I 'ihiill iiiif 1m' mnnvtMl I'l'oin Dil'irn, lltili"^^ lipMi pnli 
limi nl' linviui'. Imliiivi'^l tin* ilnlit'i wliinli \i*\t ini|«i".'ti n 
inn.' 

" Tlin l''.M'nnlivn Iin-.ilriln^ : it i'J llin lUlllirn nl* jiMWn 
ili\n.t il';nll rnlnnljnilly nf fill' ivmri'jn nl' il'j will. Mnli 
nilnil ill If'iinfl) liy nxpnnnlliV* rnfjpnrlint' JN iniil iiilnli 
mill miIiiIihmI liv llin n\nr inr mii'MMr. li'ii'i* nl' I'iriMiiii'iliui 
it 'Jfiyj In ihn pulv/' ' ' Villi nIiiiII lin linilllinViMlliin !* '* 

Snl»|ni'| !. llpniliP.-iii .. tllnll.l'.ljN. 'sfyln. till llllll I'J nl' II I 

^•nnn hy Mini M jMriiliiii imui. iM . Unyni C 'nlliinl liiid | 
Minil llirmij'li tlin vini':';ihM|n'j nf iiipn nnd tliiiijrta, ||n^ ilr, 

of lii.M liiviiriln fiinii nf frnviMinnrnl. Ilo pin7iiini« It f 
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nv wiiidi have long agitated hia life bare fetigoed 
ical aidoTy Imt hare confirmed him in his opinions. 
i he sees, in the sodden revolutions of our country, 
aad the teachings of a Providence which chastises 
sd kings. He holds that there is a moral law 
les the world of intelligences, as there are physical 
db govern the phenomena of nature. M. Royer. 
MS been a sincere, but a systematic, l^timist* 
legitimacy was, by the antiquity of its institution, 
lableness of its associations, and the breadth and 
its foundation, the most authoritative expression of 
I order ; but he was for tempering this order — the 
' which constituted desfxitism — by the austere con- 
' liberty. He made himself, of his dynastic doc* 
lort of imposing and rationalized religion. He ar« 
is plan of government, as we do a thesis in philos- 
chimera, which is more commendable for beauty 
tKe;fbr\he mysterious and strong alliances of the 
the preKUt, of liberty and power, under the sceptre 
L«s1y of jrrjrnernorial origin, are unintelligible to the 
h^^hi^l^H, xhcy are coastantly breaking, in the appli- 
Th'; equ;*ibriurfi of this fiction is ince;$santly dc- 
y ihf: irrcf^ular current of human affairs. That 
ictures nil'yiht Ui kept up, it would be necessary that 
'Ui'i never Ui cloufju in the firmament, nor wind in 
\iA these are card cautles, which tumble at the least 

do^r% honor to il/Aer-Collard lx;yond all the other 
uMxry celebrities, is to have strictly conformerl his 
t/y ;,;^ maxims. Great and rare \)rix\^ for our times, 
■j/je in manner, not ambitious, disinterested, an hon- 

Yiy f-A'\ that the virtue of M. Royer-Collard has 
t only by its own splendor, but also by the contrast 
corruption of his disciples. 

th'/V; little c^jllege Greeks who lauded so loudly 
rty of Di^igenc-s and the simplicity of Plato, have 
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aeiied upon the offices of emolument and have filled 
wallet, Royer-CoUard, a philosopher of action as well 
words, has been seen to withdraw himself modestly 
to decline the honors of the Council of State, of the Pi 
and of the Ministry, and to sequester himself in the si 
and profound observation 6f events. 

Accordin<;ly, in practice, the disciples of M. Royi 
lard very soon left him there with his philosophy, all 
on his sofa. Roycr-Collard, who loves order, but not 
extreme uf despotism, began then to return towards L 
It was a little lute, for liberty had ceased to exist. 

Why \n\s it so ceased ? It is that power has nevei 
in France, enougli restrained in the extravagant impe 
of its caprices. It has always strayed into the aby 
tliiit it was pushed, but because it threw itself in of 
The old Monarcliy, the Empire, the Directory, the R 
tion have |>eri$hed one afler another by the excess o 
power. Tho fault in this country is always to gove 
much, to administer too much, to legislate too much, t 
late too much. Liberty tries at the outset to keep th 
within its banks, but it breaks through them, infilLrat 
escapes so quickly, that there soon remains nothing ci 
its noise or its waters. 

It must also be ownetl that we ore the most forget 
mankind. As soon as they return to us, we applaud 
sort of frenzy those whom were probated with indig 
Parties in France have not tlie least rancor. Tht 
no nx^ts to their admiration or their hatred. It is n< 
a very amiable quality of our nation, tliis species ol 
leasness. But would it not evince tliat, if we are fii 
all the other scioncos, by the mobility of our genius, 
scarcely adapted for jK>liticttl science, which demand 
of aj»plication, porsevorance and steadiness ? 

M. Roycr-CoUttrd bolioves, above all, in the doctrin 
gitimaey. llt^ rt'^ricts the displacement of the anciei 
dations of the monarchy. He took no part, either bj 
sel^ or action, or feeliog, in tlio Revolution of tho 
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|. Bk liM advocated the saooearion of the peerage, 
tii'oppoaed the eztenaicHi of the electoral privil^e. Hm 
p6i the tears of his eloquence upon the grave of the 
rPlnrier, the fiital fHeiid of July. He heloogs neither 
I axtienie Left, nor to the dynastic Left, nor even to the 
i party. He at first voted the budgets, the laws, and the 
IBM of the gbveninient dictated as tiiey were by fear 
lirfgnrid fer corruption ; and it was necessary that the 
If Iniquity should be full to the brim, to bring him to 
dodd to them that it was going to run over. And yoiiy 
tiaa of the Opposition, foigetful of all this his past ca* 
wideh is not conformable with yours, you call Rojrerw 
lid die apostle oi liberty I But M. Royer-Cbllard him- 
loes not accept this democratic apostleship. He doea 
Msh to be thought to have been what he has not bera, 
aappear what te is not. He wishes to be left with his 
nr character, with his original position, with his puMie 
B0C^ his doctrines, his r^rets, with his life quite legitl- 
; and although we conceive the government of our 
by in a different manner, that life is sufficiently hcmor- 
for us to leave it to go on to the close in its ccmscien- 
and spotless integrity. 

13 
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Tin: I''n-ii':li \'*n\\i\ri'. n-vnUf-A aroiiii'l N ft poison, fti ih^ 
r.'irrMuiUifw.f iiioiiii/l if'i axiH. Aloinr, h'; lUrtuiU-A hisRf* 
iiiK-: 'III llii^ i\i\i\ f,i' UiiWU'.. Alonr, ill tli<; ■ii!i:lij«ion of his 
i:lo':it, 111- iiHi'Ir. hii'l iinifiarlf* lii-i ]i-.iyiU'.*x iiri'l tnmtHTS. AlolM^i 
\ii: fh ;|.jilr.lii<l \\n orih-ri \i» \\\t'. \*n-i'iu'AH tA' tli«! Inti:rior. 
Alum-, In: wi'Af. [jfilitirul i\\-vu'.r\h\\ni\H in thfj iir;WH|»nji«'H, 
th<ll «iillij«-#:l t(» «;'ir:'jr'!lii|i. Al<ill*r, In: 5:|»/»k#: tlirf»ijj!;li hi* 
irini ;=i-iii'J, ill tin- milt*! ii=i'i»iiil»Ii«?i of th*-. L»rjMKlftt.iv« Uifly 
iiikI III'-. M'liiiti:. :-!'» lliJit. if. iiiii^lit w«:ll U: j-.ai'l, llu^r*! wwin 
tin- wlioN- I'iiiijiin! nn fillir-r t^tinrnil, wt oIIutf fli|il'iinatiftl,no 
fitlirr u<liiiiiii=!iiiit'jr, no ollif:r |»iililini:»l, no f>th':r oraUir but 
Nn|Ki|c'ifi. 

A'i'ii'liiif'Iy, wliMi til*: 'Vnhunt'. JHTainn ajfniri frt'.t'., amllho 
liiiriH-nt or#:l'KjiHTiir.#i wt-.n: n-iii'ivinj, f»iir jiarliairii:iilnry om- 
toni ii'lviiii»;'«l iiii'iii iIkj rjninw. litit p^rfi|iiiijfly, ftn*l lik«: rnW 
ili«jii?:«-'l lo |iiililif: j;|i'-aldnf^. Tlwry wrirn i:oiiHlrain^iI in ihw' 
rnov<ir»»riil=! ; llirry trifl lli»rir voicn whifili rt'.utU-.rtitl ihmnbut 

(rrlilM ami f:')IMIii'in fifilllirlM. 
Mfllill^l li|i[)':nnr/l. 

Mniiu'l wii!:lfill, liiul a pali: aii'l iiK-laiw.hfily ooiintrnanw, 
nil nrriiil |»r'>viiif:ial lint iwni'irfiijM, and a n^markaliln Hini- 
plirwly lA' irifiniurrM. 

Ili<> irianiM-r win \'t iinliu (liiriniiUi'^M rallir-.r Uian fjut thmn. 
I In w'jiiii'l, with iiir'im|)nnil»I': »li;xl<-.rity, nnmnH r^acli prnp- 
o::ili«iii. \\n iiiti:rr(ijnit#-il it, Ik; liiuullrifl it nil ovi!r, l»0 
iifiiiiidiil it f:'i to f:pr-iil{ in il«i iiiiiiofst rf.twuHC'.ij to r:xarriinR 
wIimI It r-.'tiiliiini-rl, iiiid llicri rxplniii'-fl it to tlin AH?ir;mli1y> 
witli'iiit f(iiii::::i'iii fifirl without rml(-iit»tioii. Mm wiim a rnoii 
of I'lfly riiisjofi, nnlitra] find without pn-t«-nnion, alwayn fnii»- 
!«•!■ i}\' hiiM'wir, liiilliiiiit mid r-iifiy in IaniMUi^»', «killi!d in tlio 
art of" «-X|)'j".Nif/, 'd' all-it rart ill)/ and of f:oiir.IijrIin^. ThcM 
r|iialilirn didi^hti-.d llin (IhainlM^r nfi RiiprfWiritativoN. 
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We must not think that, when political tempests are rag- 
big, an orator of excessive vehemence always obtains sway 
over assemblies ; for he pushes, ordinarily, towards extreme 
t^eaolutions, and if he pleases the energetic, he alarms the 
imid, who are always the most numerous. As these imag- 
ne they see, in the dark, swords suspended over their heads. 
Bares sown under their feet, and black treacheries beset 
bem on every side, they like speakers of sincerity whom 
bey can confide in and believe. As they are affected with 
trembling of the limbs, they love to take refuge under the 
leher of serene and firm souls. As their judging powers 
re not vigorous, they like to be presented the questions of. 
sbote all ready solved. Thus did Manuel. 

When he saw, after the abdication of Napoleon, that the 
cecutive authority knew not in whose name to deliver its 
mmands, that civil war threatened to break out in the midst 
' the foreign war, that the Chamber of Representatives it- 
If was broken into fractions, and that, impelled by a thou- 
tnd contrary winds, each acted at random, and inclined, 
«ne for the Bourbons, some for the Republic, some for the 
tike of Orleans, some for the Emperor's son, Manuel in- 
Aed the choice of the Army, the safety of the Country, 
ad the text of the Constitution in favor of Napoleon II. 

The Assembly hailed this proposition with enthusiasm. 

felt obliged to him for having relieved it from an embar- 
issing perplexity, and restored it to that unity, so necessary 
) all Assemblies, especially in a season of crisis. 

Manuel was appointed to report the plan of a Constitution ; 

commission of peril, a charge of confidence, a political 
istament, which, in the name of the dying Chamber, he 
rew up for posterity. He pursued nobly its discussion 
tnid the balls and shells that whizzed about his ears. He 
died the citizens to arms. When all was lost, and the 
russian cannon was already roaring on the bridge of Jena, 
[anuel, intrepid and calm, repeated from the height of the 
ibune, those words of Mirabeau : << We will not leave this 
dl but by the force of bayonets." 
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imputations of constitutional treason, those essays of meagre 
metaphysics, would fatigue the auditors. But at that time, 
wc were new to representative government, and wished to 
know through curiosity, if really there was something at the 
bottom of all its pretension. 

The ministers, who love to enjoy the realities of power, 
are always in haste to fmish. Manuel waged against them 
a war of tcmporizatiun. He annoyed them at the beginning 
of the discussion with his attacks, and at the end with his 
repetitions. lie would send the president amendment after 
amendment, and under pretext of developing them, would re- 
enter upon the main question and extend its ground. Defeated 
upon the amendment, he fell back upon the sub-amendment. 
He mancBUvercd thus in a thousand ways, now advancing, 
now retiring, defending like a skilful general every position 
foot to foot, and when he saw himself about to be captured, 
he had himself blown into the air with powder. 

Manuel proved the most judicious man of his party. 
He did not allow himself to be misled by imagination, nor 
dizzied by enthusiasm, that other French malady. He 
weighed things exactly at what they were worth, and his 
vision was so perspicacious and so precise, that he foresaw 
and foretold that a Revolution would proceed from the 14th 
article of the Charter. 

He had also a very lively sentiment of good- will towards 
the laboring class, and it is perhaps on account of this secret 
sympathy which binds the masses to their defender, that his 
name amongst them remains so popular. The torch of de- 
mocracy threw from time to time along his pathway a few 
of its rays, and it is by the liglit of its gleaming that he has 
touched upon almost all the great questions of the future. 

The Right listened to Manuel with visible impatience. It 
covered him witfi its contempt and its insults. Sometimes 
it would slirug its sliouklcrs, sometimes turn its back. Some- 
times it groaned in murmurings that stifled his voice; at 
times it descended angrily from bench to bench, until it 
readied the foot of the tribune, taunting him with the bit- 
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Royal ; and os it was sought to turn his popularity to the 
advantagft of a certain personage, Manuel beset with impor- 
tunities droppcH this exclamation : 

" Do not speak to me of that man !" 

It is an opinion quite common, that had Manuel lived, his 
high experience would have directed the founders of the > 
llfjvolution of July, would have signalized the shoals upon ^ 
which the vessel was drawn by too confident pilots, and 
would have irmdo it imfWRsible for prerogative to overflow 
its hnuks anfl Kuhmcrge the hopes of liberty. At all events, 
noble (h'.vAH are to be set above the wisest counsels and the 
finf.Hi Hpfechf'.s. No, all the counsels that Manuel oould 
ofTr^r would not have hindered the fatality of things from 
taking its course ; and as to his discourses, they will pasA 
away, llif^y are even passed alrea^ly. But so long as civic 
courage — inr^re rare a thousand times than military cour- 
age — shall be honored amongst us, the name of Manuel 
will live in the im^mory of Frenchmen. 

It was in 1^2'), when all of a sudden the patience of the 
Right gave way. It hafl alrearly made some noise, when 
Manuel, giving vent to the fulness of his heart, expressed 
his roi)Ugnarjco for the Bourbons. From this instant, his 
name lay on the tables of proscription. With ear erect and 
arm uplifled, his f;nf:mies, lurking at the corner of the tri- 
bune, watclif'd and waylaid upon its passage his every ex- 
pression. The tornpost hung over his head. Scarce had 
Mfuniol sketclied the indirect and veiled apology of the Con- 
vention, than M. de la Bourdonnaie started from his place 
and called, on ground of indignity, for the expulsion of the 
mornbir from la Vf-ndee. 

The Chfirnbcr punished Manuel for having praised the 
Convention and it imitated him itself. It alienated public 
opinion, which is a fault. It abused its power, which is 80 
act of cowardice. It produced a political crisis, a thing 
which is the ruin of Chambers as of kings, even when they 
succeed. It violated the inviolability of the tribune. It 
enveloped, in the condemnation of a single ezpressiony the 
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whole parliaineotary life of Manuel. It prosecuted him 
ix a tendency. It struck at the heart of freedom of speech, 
as it had just done by the press. What was , strangest, in 
this strange proceeding, was to see the deputies of privilege 
arrogate the right of representing France and speaking in 
her name. Poor France ! They all assume to speak for 
jou, those of former days, those of the present day. When 
then, to silence them, wilt thou speak for once thyself? 

The great character of Manuel was not untrue to itself in 
the debate. He wore that placidity of countenance, which 
irritated his weak and violent enemies. He defended him- 
self with an eloquent simplicity, and France has retained 
his words: 

** I declare that I recc^ize in no one here the right to 
accuse or to judge me. Moreover, I look around for judges 
and I find but accusers. I do not expect an act of justice, 
it is to an act of vengeance that I resign myself. I profess 
to respect the established authorities ; but I respect still 
more the law by which they have been constituted, and I 
recognize in them no power whatever, from the moment 
that, in contempt of that law, they usurp rights which it has 
not conferred upon them. 

" In such a situation of things, I know not if submission 
be an act of prudence ; but I know that, whenever resist- 
ance is a right, it becomes a duty. 

" Having arrived in this Chamber by the will of those 
who had the right to send me, I cannot leave it but by the 
violence of those who choose to arrogate to themselves the 
right of excluding me ; and should this resolution on my 
part cost me the last extreme of peril, I have only to say 
that the field of liberty has been sometimes fertilized by 
generous blood." 

Manuel kept his word. He maintained his rights to the 
end, yielding only to force. The hand of a gendarme had 
to grapple him upon his seat and tear him from amidst his 
indignant friends. 

The popular throng, wlio swelled by another I m mense 
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Manuel bore his ostracism with dignity, but not without 
depresBicm, without some regret for the tribune. <' You are 
a man of letters," said the orator to Benjamin Constant, ^' you 
have your pen ; but what remains to me ?" 

There remained his funeral procession and the Pantheon. 

pari (as the people have but too often done in fauat) indiscriminately, 
with the criminal, who has the government all against him. And as 
to popular gratitnde, it may claim some credit afler they have recon- 
dled it with the proverbial i»gratitnde of republics. 

No ; public spirit is not only animated by an ardent desire for, 
but also gnided by an enlightened and steady view of, the public good. 
And hence, in truth, the defect imputed to the electors of France; a 
defect, no doubt, common to them with all their kind, whateyer the 
eountry or the constitution. As yet, human nature seems to admit 
of but the wretched and mischievous counterfeit, which is only the 
brass of party Calculation with an alloy of popular Impulse, ster- 
lingly stamped*— public spirit, the public good ! 

I have remarked upon this distinction because of its special appli- 
cation to our own country, where the inmioral course in question 
seems to have passed into a maxim of policy with one at least of the 
parties. Accordingly, it is the well-understood ambition or the tact 
(to use a term more appropriately abject) of the knowing ones to get 
themselves somehow martyred in the " cause," as the surest road to 
the canonization of office. And the worse the cause, the better the 
claim — doubtless upon the equitable principle, that the reward should 
be proportional to the tret and tare of conscience. — T&'s. N. 
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I AM about to walk upon live coals, I am come to, I 
am going to paint tho orators of my own time. Most 
of these orators have been, are, or will be ministers. They 
have consequently flatterers and maligners, friends and 
enemies. Not to praise them enough is to offepd the friends. 
Not to blame them enough is to displease the enemies. 
What is to be done ? Be exclusively panegyrist or exclu- 
sively detractor ? Then, I should be neither true nor just 
Be impartial ? With all my heart, when I shall have been 
shown a contemporary, painter or judge of public men, who 
is neither of the Centre, nor of the Third party, nor Demo- 
crat, nor Dynastic, nor Legitimist ; for if he belong to one 
or other of these parties — and how should he not ? — ^he will 
inevitably tincture his pallet with the colors of his opinions, 
and thencefortli he will cease to be impartial ; and should 
he censure me for not seeing things as he does, I might 
reproach him in turn because he does not see them as I do. 
What ! you are displeased that I should judge you accord- 
ing to my principles, and you pretend to judge me accord- 
ing to yours ! There is but one arbiter possible between 
you and me, and who is that ? Posterity ; if it deigns to 
conern itself about such trifles as our present orators and 
Timon their painter. Posterity alone is impartial. But, 
on the other hand, can posterity, which has seen neither 
tho things nor tho nien which it too would essay to paint, 
can it produce a likeness, and is not there always in its 
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es KNDethiiii^ of imagiiyttioii and of illusioD 1 Much 
it seeks itself with curiosity for the portraits taken 
Dtemporanes, from nature. It studies them, admires 
and prefers them to its own, and I maintain that it 
rdl. 

» not therefore by any means pique myself upon heing 
ial towards the political orators of my time. I would 

so if I could, and I could not if I would. I do not 
myself upon being impartial, for I would thus avow 
lod and evil are indifferent to me ; that goYemments 
e conducted by any sort of regulations ; that the most 
te systems are all equally good, if only they succeed ; 
lere is neither true nor false in politics, neither yirtue 
se in statesmen ; neither grandeur nor debility in the 
ntion of empires, nor lessons in history, nor experi- 
n &cts, nor morality in actions, nor consequences in 
lies. 

I am not impartial, or rather eclectic, after this 
I, and I believe in God in politics, as in everything 

me be permitted here, for I stand in need of it, to 
myself against the self-delusions of vanity, the mut- 
'ecriminations and interested suggestions of gentlemen 

the orators who might pretend that I had viewed 
irith eyes completely blinded by passion, spite, anger 
te other visual disturbance of this kind, and that I had 
ied them, merely because I did not beplaster them 

ridiculous excess of praise. Besides, although it be 

ever becoming to talk of oneself, I am bound to tell 
blic who have come to visit my gallery with so much 
ess and good will, in what disposition, political and 
, I was when I painted our orators. 
n a radical, but a radical more favorable to a cen- 
i and strong government than most of those who call 
Ives conservatives. I am for liberty, but by the 
lints of logic, and not the violence of daggers. I am 
T power, by the intelligent, firm, humane and just 
14 
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exercise of authority, and not by the brute force of oppres- 
sion and arbitrariness. I care no more for despotism than 
for anarchy, no more for anarchy than for despotism. 

I have taken up my pencil without favor or hatred. I 
}iavc rcceiv(Ki from those who have sat to me neither bene- 
fits nor injuries. They have offered me nothing, I have 
asked thcin for notliing. 

My duly and my principles have led me to decline the 
honors of the Bench, of the Council of State and of the 
Ministry, ten years ago, when I was at the age of ambition. 
I liave passed that age. All I now desire is to remain in 
the obscure and solitary position into which I have volun- 
tarily retired. I would easily content myself to be still 
less prominent. Is there in our days a post, however high, 
which is worth a wise man's wish ? And then, in office, 
there is so little time left to live ! and in the present day 
such a wear and tear of conscience, the sole one of all the 
goods of earth which has for me any great value. 

Unquestionably, I do not despair of the future of my 
country, because after all, the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, anS God, it must needs be, at last will speak. 
But it is not my fault that I have lost all illusion, respect- 
ing the men of the present time. I have no confidence in 
one of them^ even of my own party, and in that dust of 
all parties I look in vain for any man who represents any- 
thing. 

There is in every member of parliament two characters, 
the orator and the politician ; the orator I have portrayed ac- 
cording to my taste as artist, which may well not accord, I ad- 
mit, with the taste of others, and especially the orators, a race, 
vainglorious above all races. The i)olitician I have judged by 
his opinions, when he had any, by mine, as a term of com- 
parison. 

It is now ten years since I began to spread my canvass on 
the easel and charge my pallet, and I continue still to paint 
without intermission. 

The politics internal and external of a free people are now 
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10 more to be looked for in the intrigues of courts, but in the 
•uses and the efiects of parlaimentary debates : to portray 
he orators, then, is to write history. 

It was my design to make this a serious work, and which 
iKNild endure and be connected with the study of our revo- 
ntloiis, and conducive to a more exact and true knowledge 
f the afiairs of my time. Shall I have succeeded ? I should 
hink 80, if I were not liable to deceive myself; and, at all 
fients, it would not be for me to say it. 

All I can say, is, that I have been placed, to observe my 
aodels, in the best conditions wherein a painter has ever 
een. I have seen, I have heard Greneral Foy, Benjamin 
kxistant, Manuel, Royer-Collard, Casimir Perrier, Villele, 
e Serre, and in addition, I have undertaken what no one in 
^ranoe had ever done before me, and what probably will 
over be done again ; I have read and re-read, one by one, 
tie whole cart-loads of their speeches. 

I have witnessed the gathering parliamentary storms, not 
a the clouds of Olympus, but at the foot of the tribune, and 
lave heard the thunder burst, and the lightning, conducted 
J an electric thread, disappear sometimes afar from the pub- 
ic, in the chamber of conference, a few paces from where 

sat. 

I have seen, alone among so many foreign spectators, the 
otors of our political dramas, dress and undress themselves 
lehind the scenes. I have been present, and not another 
tainter except me, at the dumb play of their pantomime, at 
heir half-confidences — those exchanges of gestures, of looks, 
•f smiles — those emotions scarce perceptible of spite, of 
imbarrassment, of shame, of anger — those comings and go- 
ngs of ministerial aid-de-camps — those dispatchings of notes 
mder hand and under the table — those buzzings, orders and 
passwords — ^those changes of countenance, those sudden 
ackings, those mutual stabs, those devices of warfare and 
f comedy, which explain better a situation of an orator than 
ill the studied discourses in the world, and which always 
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escape the ears and the eyes of the Chamber and th 
portent, however sagacious. 

Yes, I know these orators well, for I have lived in 
intimacy with their public life. Rut, on the other ha 
have fastened against myself the door of their private 
and have had no desire even to look through the key*h 

It is not the praise of friends that flatters us most, ba 
of enemies ; and we are by so much the more sensible 
that it comos to us mixcil with censure and criticism 
that its sinct^rity is thus the better attested. But, sine 
is the quality which channs us the most in others, 
whon wc do not possess it ourselves. 

The miKlorn orators know well, and, besides, they II 
instinctively, that their etfusions pass away like the f 
of their words, — ^tlmt if they shine with the aplcndc 
the meridian sun, they must go down, at the end of the 
behind the horizon, into a night without morning or 
row ; nnd they hold, they cling, as they can, to that li 
remombrunce and of renown which escapes them on all 

Of what avail is it, by a posthumous respect, to prin 
editions of the speeches of General Foy, Casimir Pe 
Benjamin Constant, and so many others, if nobody to 
them ? People no more read orators in their works, 
arc now read but in their portraits. 

Doubtless, to live by shreds, by fragments, to live 
tic more tlmn the name, to live without his works, w 
his words, is scarcely to live to an orator. But it 
least, not to die entirely, und he ought to bo thankful t 
helpful hnnd wliich makes nn opening in his tomb an 
in upon his brow even a singln ray of light. 

liOt ejich of llioso wiio live still and whom I have d 
intorrogntn liimsf^lf; let him examine himself in hii 
mirror, and thou in my portraiture, and let him sa 
hand upon his hoiirt, if ho does not think it a good lik< 

I um firmly pprsunded ho would ; and it seems to i 
I had been myself un orator, at the risk of the i 
quences to mc, I should wish to bo painted by Tlmon, 
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ow much I have already lived. I have seen 
ish amid the ungrateful desertion of his constit- 
hia friends. I have witnessed the death of La- 

was not yet at the end of his green old-age, and 

1 majestic and simple rebuke, would have pre- 
laws of September. I have seen Carrel fall iii 
tide of life ; Carrel, tlic brilliant knight of de- 
le flower of our hopes, the pen and the sword of 
1 party. I have seen extinguished Gamicr-Pages, 
\e sooner quitted the vitiated air of the Chamber, 
ladly agitation of our fruitless struggles, would 
rered his strength and health beneath the milder 
the south and in the repose of study. 

be obscure companion of these illustrious men, I 
epict and admire them. I will begin with you 
iges, and I owe you tliis homage ; for you are now 
nd the dead are so soon forgtHton ! for, besides, 
me and were as unwilling to separate I'roni me, 
, be to ever separate from you ! for there was not 
ir thoughts which was not mine : like you, I dis- 
ooept honors or power ; like you, I loved tiic peo- 
fon, I expected reform, and we iiad no need of 
iting to one another these sentiments, or of ex- 
iSiB opinions. We formed together wishes so sin- 
*9 udent for the union of all the patriots, for the 
ent of oar beloved France, for the amelioration 
n 9f the poor, and for the definitive triumph 
^mp yours was a great intellect, Garnicr- 
^Doble heart! you understood lib- 
lie loved ! more than this, you 
I shall see you no more, 
i3 ! and when I return to the 
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If'- v/'iiil'l, in ' ii:'- iif n' '-'I, fill/*' Rii' nlir* 'I rn'if' fluid hi* 
III'. Ii'- v/'iiiI»| liii /♦■ •:ii' /ill' ' 'I lii.i p'lpnliirily , iin'l MiU i* 
v/liiil I |iiif lir iiliiil/ f ot'i-in liirn f'li, f'li I iJi'iiil'l rri'ilc'^ ItMJA 
11' f 'iiinl 'if III'-. 'ifiil'if 'ii fli'- y/r il'-r , wli'i I 'iiil'l n'lf, iiff'iri 'I'y^v* 
'Win, i«.:i:» lli' jif jh'Ii' »■.: uri'l lli'- {if < ijiihiti'in 'if liu 'r.vri 
ji'iil/ 7 nifli .-.li'inl'I Ii'- .:|i'iI:'ii f'l fii'ri'U yhll inof- Ui.»ri t/i 
« II' nil' •:. iiri'l li'- 7/li'i ' 'iiiiK: |i'i|inliin> / /// iiiiif mh\ m Iiu' » 
«'r//iifl, II »li i/i'i;"i.'Mi'-. »ir 11 lil'i' I: li< u'l 

••'■iiii|il' in inuiifi' r.:, 'if iijuij^lif lifi-, nn'l 11 #1' rno' r.if »M?^/rfl 
v/if|»'iiif If' iiifr I .-ff 1 /.ii^.inl , fiiillifnl f/» In.-: (if i/i' ;^il' •:. <ifi 
» ♦ f ■. 'Ii. inf' r' •:!' ♦!, f^« ii« I'lii-:, in'ifl' it-ii'/i'. ^ .'.iji.li /ni-'. f|»'" '•''"• 
in III' r/i'.fil 'iii'l j.'ilili- III ii.|f» ' f /\.\ 'inif'ir, li" #-^fr;l''l, 
liy »li'- •:•»!" ''-.r,',!!,/ ',1 I,,.: |ili.n. Hi' •:ini{iir n' :•"•• '>i' lii-5'Il»- 
l''.'i';: iiii'J l||i III'" ni'i"!-: »jiii' I: if .:-: ',f In-: f |i>iil/'r;: II* 
■//.i: 'l» fi« I' III |,'-.Mii(..j III ilcii f li /i'"'!, #',j,i»,ij., nri'l iirhj'l* 
'•I'.f/fi, wliirli ruiiinni-; lii'-. (Ii<i 'iiir^'., iin'i It-ityf^ \\tty li'lvr.r^Af/ 
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tone to retreat or respire beneath the pressure and the 
nriiig of its impetuous flow ; deficient also in that internal 
ulioo which communicates itself to the auditory, because 
m lelt by the orator himself; in that imagination which 
jfcs body to thought, and which has characterized all the 
sat masters of the divine art of expression ; in fine, in that 
Aemence, that oratorical action which appertains to the 
wer of the lungs and the coloration of the countenance. 
But in a serious assembly, in a government of business, 
m man truly eloquent is not he who has brilliancy, passion, 
mn in the very voice, but he who discusses best. But 
tamier.Pages was a man of discussion. He was reason 
■el( q>ioed with wit. He had a talent completely parlia- 
KBtary. He said but just what he meant to say, and, like 
a expert navigator, he steered his words and his ideas 
bough the shoals which beset him on every side, not only 
vidioiit going to wreck, but without ever running aground. 

Men in assemblages, parliamentary or popular, love what 
iuzles, what moves, what startles, what captivates, them. 
Fhey do not enough take account of the justness of the 
:hoagbt:». the propriety of the terms, the connection of the 
iiioourse. Gamier-Pages did not charm the frivolous, bur 
he pleased the grave, for his speeches had more of the solid 
thtn the brilliant. He did not attend so much to the rapidity 
of his ideas as to their sequence, nor to the pomp of the 
^ords as to the things the words expressed. His discussion 
^as compact and substantial. He deduced his propositions 
frora each other, beginning with the principal, to reach the 
secondary, and his reasonings fell into the utmost compres- 
sion and unity, without the least confusion. I do not hesi- 
tate 10 say — and in this particular, I will, I think, be allow. 

«i to judge — that Gamier-Pages was one of the best dialec« 

tiuand of the Chamber. 
His familiar conversation abounded in observations pointed 

•od epigrammatic without being wounding. He sparkled 
^ ^ gayety and wit. The oratorical immodesty which, 

A others, were superciliousness., in him was turned into 
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nalvet6. Returned to his seat, he weakened sometimes, by 
his jesting, the impression whioh he had made in the tri- 
bune by his elevated reason. But the light Frenohman, 
can he refrain from banter and laughter, even in the height 
of danger, even at the hour of death ? • 

Gamier-Pages, like all politicians, exaggerated the im- 
portance of the medium in which he acted. Where there 
were but a few scattered individuals, Garnier-Pagds would 
imagine he saw a party. lie magnified, with the eye of a 
wolf, the microscopic slimness of the Extreme Left. 

Ill at ease upon a narrow and ruinous ground which was 
failing him on all sides, he desired to show that the power- 
lessness of his position was not owing to want of power in 
the man, and he set himself to study, to expound, witK in- 
defatigable ardor, the subjects of finance and political econ- 
omy. Thus it is that he passed night and day in delving 
into the vast and arid question of rent. His two discourses 
have made an epoch, and he may be said to have exhausted 
the subject. A perfect perspicuity of exposition, a remark- 
able sureness of judgment, a profound knowledge of details, 
a clear and vigorous argumentation, a sustained skill, a 
moderation of ideas, a circumspection of language, a point- 
ed promptness of reply, never enough to be praised — such 
were the qualities that held captive during several hours, the 
attention of the Chamber the most inattentive on earth, and 
which so impressed his very adversaries, that they were 
heard to mutter on leaving the session : — Young orator of 
immense promise ! future minister of finance— of the de- 
mocracy ! 

In the discussion of the Bureaus, he spoke upon every 
subject, little, but well, seasonably, clearly, practically, with- 
out phrases and without pretension, without anger and with- 
out abuse ; and ministers had not an antagonist more prompt, 
peremptory and embarrassing. 

Garnier-Pages and Guizot have been, in our day, the two 
only deputies who were in a condition to unite, to discipline 
and to conduct a party. Odillon-Barrot is too abstraoti Man- 
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gum too frivolous, Thiers too careless, Saubert too hot- 
headed, Lamartine too vague, Dupin too mercurial, and the 
others have either not the will, or, not the power. I do not 
■aj that Gamier.Pag^ and Guizot were men of intrigue, 
but I say they were men of ability. Both were active and 
energetic ; both well-informed in the personal statistics of 
their troops ; both consummate tacticians ; both capable of 
assigning to each one the reason which should determine 
him ; both employing unexpected stratagems ; both in the 
Chamber, in the bureau, in the associations, elsewhere, any- 
where, oppressed, possessed with the yearning to act, to state 
the question, to merge dissidences, to coalesce opinions, to 
organize the affair, and take the leadership themselves. 
Both were excellent leaders of Opposition, if Gamier-Pagds 
had a little more of the gravity of Guizot, and if Guizot 
had something more of the dexterity of Gamier-Pagds. 

But, what is no difficult matter indeed, M. Guizot leads, 
with lash uplifted, his band of obedient school-boys, while 
the Extreme Left is impatient of the curb, discontented, mu- 
tinous and almost indisciplinable. As they do not care to 
be simple soldiers, and each would be an officer, every one 
has the pleasure of obeying and commanding himself, pro- 
vided that he can come to an understanding with himself, a 
thing which does not always happen. And then does not 
the Extreme Left pride itself upon belonging to no one, and 
ofiTering no systematical opposition ? Just so ; how pro- 
foundly shrewd ! Make no systematic opposition to others 
who will make you a systematic ministerialism, and you 
may well flatter yourselves with having achieved magnifi- 
cent things ! Isolate yourselves, break your ranks, fire at 
random, while the ministry, backed by the dark masses of the 
Centre, pour upon you the vollies of their compact battalions. 
This is well-disciplined opposition ! this is admirable tactic ! 

Either I am mistaken, or from the nature of his talent. 
Gamier. Pages would have made a good minister. But 
think not I would have favored him as candidate, and been 
impatient to paint him, with a red portfolio under his aim. 
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hfj'l Uu t-'Mar lUil/nA'inrtA wjili goM. I merely 
woulil li.-jvi^ liuiJ tli«^ MkU'iiij i (l<i not any he would iu 

tij*^ lU/ilijiJMJ. 

V( i<. fi.injJM-i'ii^rrb liU^J all tliff capacitjes reqain 
iiijnifti«'f' : ii i.'ijij'iity «J' ^lui/fjt^ wiiifjlj gofrs ^trai^ht 
tU.\i\\iii ni' iJiJiij.'.'j : h jijii;/in<-i)t iji^Vfef l/iissled by il 
(i<yij - Ii iliiiji ch': aiiir/iiihrfi, f^xaot aiid ty^^ent ; an i 
rrujiriil of i< .v/ijiijf^h, proiiipl in ^x)jfr<Ji<^ntfi). ovnipre 
ill i/f|.'>-iiiJ/biiofj. ii«:tjv(; un'j J i<: !'&»<; ^ttf'inf^ in niean^. 

Jii likt; ffiitfincr, in a l(:w yi^arb OarnJer-J^b^^e^, 
wiftlifrii il; mip^iii liav<; [Atun-A Itimatiit' at the h«rad of 

liti ]i'/^^.^< brst.'i ull ihil i|IJaiiUf:ei of tlj<{ HJiivtHiHitiii *A' O 

at) niii«:ii ]i<:f'liu)y&i ab' those of the orat^^r : a ]/l'>«i<iing { 
tion, a \mi\'tiuw\ knowle<if/e of the law, a njaf velions 
of ui^ijnif.niation, a j/^^wor of natural and in^stant r 
\nyU.\i\ ijiuuui'AUiU of tliou^ht. a f/reat ti^Jidity of ju( 
Wliiit is(ji-j/i-ib<^<l me moi»t in hint watj Ui^ enn'nent i 
ior Ijiibinirbb, an apliinde tiu<:h that M. 'i'hiers hinjsel 
not )jav«i biji(ias>s5«r«l hini. l^'oi* if I'hiers saw rnore 
and lijilhei-, Ouinittr-J'ages baw more jutitly. I d< 
own, muoh afhnire that Viy\ii tsupjjlenet>» of 6|>e€ 
mjn<i whiolj conbibtsj m bkinnibhing around the hen 
tlje uiniMi\itiiii and f;ov*^ring, rougliening their bk 
btin^b and j;inij;h:£>. 'i heb«^ are rf;linenjentij and bt 
whJ':h are n<A aiwayb Ojnjjirchended hy (he public, 
tiah.d m the hilb(:h<i</<lb and byjjonymeb of the parliai 

j [m-U'i more n^.istt and eariifcbtijesjb in the discou. 
j tliink il iji.o< s.>!i/y Ut Know h'yw to bt«/j), when one 
iliiii^' hi buy. Hut ih(^ \i\i.iLt\f.r^j ui ail parlieb, are a 
Uiy ijis ihc liij^'iint^. If y>ju do not bj^eak, they bay 
iruy tjjciii. [{' you bj/cuk, thf:y buy you have ma^h 
di'.U urA'. It jii;vf:r ciiifrjb their heiiil that it ib thei 
thill Jb woiih /i'yihiuf/; ijfj'i ijol th«dr «dv'X;ate. 

Il <:uiinol \ii: lo'i ofii n /eji<^Hled, bin<:e the J{>evoli 
July, lii*:/*:: hu& lu-'^t-.i Urtru 11 by al<;n J ali<; ^ipjiObition 
it:c<jgni/ed and rt^guiar f:hitiib of the r/nahni ; but 
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qnaiotly accoutred in all sorts of armor^ fertuitom 
cellaneous aggregations of sharp-shooters. I would 
06 I am in train of frankness, that the democratic 
IS its inconsistencies quite as well as other parties ; 
« I to perform its autopsy, I could show with how 
iflorders its poor system is shattered. 
s are those who would be content to change once 
king, to try if that would not do perhaps better. 
are immediately for a republic. Others wish it 
f but not so soon. The latter would have the coun- 
y consulted, what has never yet been done, and the 
lecided by a majority of the citizens, 
truth is that there is not in the Chamber a single 
who is consistent in any one of his opinicms. Ask 
be ministerialists, the Third- Party-men, and the Dy- 
if they think themselves really to represent the coun- 
ty will tell you the thing is evident, since the coun- 
not remonstrated against their charter and their laws, 
t silence gives consent. 

lis I would reply in turn, that the Turks do not take 
their heads to remonstrate against the firmans 
lighness the Sultan Mahomet, a thing which does 
11 prove that the Turks are free, nor that they have 
Uest relish for the regime of the bastinado and the 
This is, in fact, a very pretty dilemma. If you do 
donstrate, you are taken to consent ; but if you 
•nstrate, you are incarcerated provisionally in the 
gerie, whence you are led in the company of thieves, 
corted in the company of gendarmes, to the prison 
vaux, where, lodged between four walls, you are at 
if you have the least inclination, to remonstrate as 
1 as long as you please. Very honest governments, 
r truthful representations are those governments and 
itations of the " silence gives consent .'" 
aow the Legitimists, who take the oath in the religious 
r they feel quite at ease in placing their sworn hand 
3f Louis-Philippe, while their hearts are at Goritssj 
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they will answer you bravely, that they take their aettl h 
virtue of the sovereignty of the people. 

To this I would in turn reply that, to invoke the wie> 
reignty of the people, it would be necessary to begin by »• 
cognizing it ; that one cannot serve two masterB, adoie two 
gods, call himself the subject of two kings, hold at the suns 
time to two contrary principles — ^to legitimacy and to inar- 
pation. All the explanations in the world, you see, will not 
cure that forced position of its defects of precisioa ud 
logic. 

Finally, ask the men of the Extreme Left if they do not 
feci some compunction in taking the oath : they will reply \i 
that a political oath is a mere formality ; that it obUgei j^ 
neither to serve nor to love this person or that ; that it bindi \ 
no more towards prince, charter and laws, the deputies who ^ 
take it against their will, than the people who do not take it Jn 
at all ; and if you insist, if you ask why they pretend to make ^ 
— they whom the country has not appointed — the lawi j. 
which bind the country, they will answer that theae lawi ^ 
would be still worse if they had not a hand in them. 

To this 1 would again reply, that the excuse extenasttf 
the fact, but does not alter it, and that the organioal fiuth- -r 
lessness of the representation is not cancelled by the neoei* . 
sity of the consequences. z 

This explains why it is that, as I have said, there is not « 
a single deputy, of whatever hue of opinion, who is not « 
anti-logical, and why that Chamber, which contains indlF i 
vidually so many and distinguished talents, is so faded it « 
color, so lax in fibre, so tremulous in every limb, so waatedt « 
so exhausted, so faint, that it has not even the fixrce rfabor- ^ 
tion, not having the force of production. ^ 

In fact, all the parties, without exception, are untrue to :; 
the great principle of the sovereignty of the people, end ii . 
consequence each party is untrue to its own principles. I 
affirm that there is nothing in the world more false or mors 
stupid than such a position. Who has not beheld the pari- 
tans, and Gamier-Pagds first amongst them, take incradibli 
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wiin^ their hnods in the muteneM oi psBtomiiBe, 
and turn themadvw in a thousapd oratorioal oontor. 
^ to intimate at hal£>voice that a different syatem would 
i done better? But what is the use of these efiorts of 
H^le, these s7non3rme8, these parliamentary feats of rhelo- 
wmt Is it hoped to delude the men of abuse ? Their ears 
MS long and keen. They perk up at the least word that 
liekles them. A system of government, moreover, is not 
to be noodified by an oratorical allusioQ. Give me twenty 
lines of a newqmper, and I will say more upon the subject 
§mm the finest flpeech, of an hour's length. 

Lei there be no expectation then from the Chambers 
or future. They are and will always be what 
always have been, ministerial — ministerial, on any 
filled, from floor to roof, with salaried functionaries, 
atotioiMiry when not retrograde, the sport of every idle fear, 
■imii nl lor good, prodigal of our money, worthy ofispring, 
in n word, of the electoral monopoly ; they have done 
aotlung, and will do nothing, for social prepress. They 
hare not repealed, and will not repeal, the laws of Septem- 
ber. They have not organized, and will not organize, 
labor. They will die one after another of impotence and 
senility, and it will be always to begin anew, until every 
Frenchman shall have a voice in the electoral colleges. 

One day, that radical Lefl, now so silent and cold, wiR 
shake off the trammels of this monopoly. One day, finom 
the fertilizing springs of universal suffrage, will arise the 
orators of independent brow and whose burning words shall 
diffuse around them warmth and life. One day, the people 
themselves will lay, by the hands of their real represents- 
fives, the broad foundations of the temple of liberty. But 
lor the present, without being as grand as it might be, the 
task of the Opposition is sufficiently glorious. 

It has a right to claim all the consequences of the princi- 
ple of popular sovereignty : abroad, independence ; at home, 
liberty, equality, instruction, economy, reform. What is a 
deputy who would wrap himself up in the taciturnity of 

15 
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spleen and despair ? What is the soldier who would hide * 
himself in his tent, instead of fighting in open day, at the 
head of the camp ? It is the duty of the men of right to 
spread the truth before the men of abuse, even though the 
latter should trample the seed under foot. Contempt, inter- 
ruptions, calumnies, insult, they should bear all ibr their 
country. If the country does not comprehend them, does 
not sustain them, does not remember them, so much the 
worse for the country, and not for them. 

It must therefore not be said, with a publicist of my 
acquaintance, and thanks to me, well known,* that he can« 
not improvisatc ; that he has a bad memory ; that the mur- 
murings of the Centre would drown his voice ; that it would 
have no echo; that written discourses are cold, artificialt 
fit to be read, not to be heard ; that the vanity of the writei 
would suffer from the feebleness of the orator; that the 
writer presents results, and the orator developments ; that 
the writer is fastidious, if he repeats himself, and the orator 
not understood, if he does not; that thus the qualities of the 
publicist and of the orator exclude each other, and variout 
other pretexts. 

The question is not, sir, whether your vanity would 
suffer by not uttering the truth in fine language, but whether 
you are not bound to utter it in what terms soever ; whether 
you ought to take less concern for your reputation than for 
the good of your country. Doubtless, if you have nothing 
worth saying, by all means hold your tongue ; but if your 
conscience oppresses you, discharge it. Keep always ad- 
vancing, always in quest of new knowledge, and cleava 
with your prow the unexplored ocean of the future. Truth 
is like the long wake which the steamboat leaves behind it, 
whose orbs, in expanding, are rolled gradually to either 
bank and end by enveloping the whole surface of the river* 
Is it that you imagine that, perchance, you will not be pun- 
ished as well for your silence as for your speech, that your 
house has not been already marked with chalk by th^ 
* The Author himself ?—T;i N. 
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lof pover, and ihat joa will not sooner or later paaa 
I tiie finks of prosc^ptkm ! Go then and rejoioey if 
JOB aie destined to soflfer fi>r the good cause. Know, sir, 
flit liie field of liberty has need for a long time yet of 
kiag watered with the tears and the blood of its defenders? 

No^ the members of the Extreme Left cannot remain with 
flUed arms, while society, impelled by a mysterioos and 
poverfid ibroey is marching towards a better, bat inezpli-, 
etble^ futore. 

At all erentSy quite different is the doty of the writer, 
wh) lives in the abscdute, ftom the daty of the deputy, who 
files in the relative. The one holds his commission but 
«f himself^ the other but of his constituents ; tiie one 
chooses his position, tiie other accepts it ; the one is tiie 
■Mm of what is not yet, the other the man of what is acta- 
aDj; the one deals always with tlieories, the other always 
vith applications. 

Gamier-Pag^ like a shrewd pditidan, comprehended 
flat in a nxmopoly Chamber, it is requisite to speak the whole 
truth, and not to demand but what b possible ; that, by a 
ddlful laborer, the seeds of prepress may be brought to 
geraiinate in the most ungrateful soU ; that a deputy is not 
master of refusing a proffered amelioraticm, however small 
it may be ; that the fruits of violence are always bitter and 
rickety, and fall before being ripe ; in fine, that the weapons 
of argument are more sure and more victorious in a free 
country than the resort to musketry and bayonets.* 

Yes, politics should not resemble those scouiges of liea- 
ven, those ravagers of nations who are heralded along their 
paths by terror and despair, who batter down the temples 
of religion without rebuilding them, and the institutions 
of society without re-constituting them, who make around 
^m a desert, and are delighted but amid vengeance, ruins 
and graves. If it is not permitted as yet to build an edifice 
'tegular, new and complete, we must at least cut the stones 

* Tkis pangraph offers a snffidently cxaei retwrn df the polity af 
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and bring them upon the ground. Each season has ^ 
work, every age advances a step. The legislator shouM 
imitate nature, who never takes repose, who repairs mi re- 
prod ucos herself unceasingly, who is ever decorating ber* 
self afresh with new harvests and flowers, and who draws 
vitality from death itself. At the present day, tlie end of 
every statesman who comprehends his sacred mission, should 
be the amelioration of the condition of the human speciw. 
Every cfTort of llie law-maker, which had not this tendency, 
would be anti-moral, anti-philosophical, ant i- religious, bar- 
ren, impotent, negative, without object and without excuse. 

If it is not allowable to organize the great bases of gov. 
emment, nor even to discuss them, there is still much good 
to be done in the secondary questions. The Charter has not 
sprung forth, one fair August morning, from the* brains of 
MM. Berard and Dupin. These gentlemen have not, that! 
know, invented the jury, the frepdom of worship, the liberty 
of the press, the responsibility of ministers, nor even the 
equality of taxation. We, too, are conservatives of this and 
whatever else of the kind there is to be conserved in the 
Charter, and we defy the keenest hunters of office, of power, 
salaries, or sinecures, to love more prodigiously the good 
things of the Charter than we do. There is therefore still 
much to be said respecting this excellent personage, the 
Charter, without giving ground for reprehension or cause 
of pain. 

What matters it, moreover, whether in that dull and deso- 
late Chamber the Extreme Left speak out or not ? What 
matter whether it be listened to or disdained ? What mat 
ter that Lafayette die, that Carrel fall, that Garnier-PagiJ 
disappear ? The men depart, the principle remains. Thesi 
two hundred years, and throughout all Europe, despotisn 
has in vain cut down with musketry and cannon, the rank 
of the people ; the voids fill up, the battalions thicken, th 
land of democracy smiles in fertility, the generations gro^ 
up full of hope and ardor, and the battle reconunences o; 
every side, with certain triumph in the prospect. 
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the sDTer&ignty of the nations^ from which all etna- 
md to wtiieb all ftftuma^ will not pisrisli, uulem tJi0 
b« put to fieititi by ttie peopb ADtl Eumpe mado ooa 
10 toHtude* TEie ai^vemigiity of naiiond is the pHu- 
f liberty, baaed tjpoo equality [^olliical, civil mod r©- 
, It w the principle of order fouaded upoQ reuppect 
tighiM o( all and of eaoh* It ia the most beautiful 
fdm only because it la the truest, h k the tnoet ooo- 
f^ ouly becauJie it leaves no mbfortuiie without aue« 
in justice without redreaa. It i« the most •ublimep 
^eause it m the expression of the general wjlL It k 
H prolifiCf only becau^ it is Ihn (bunUiin of all per* 
ity. it b the moet natural, only because Jt ia oo 
lan the law of the majority, whoi all uneon^ouiily^ 
tbe free flociedes. It is the nohteatp b\xt becauso it 
nlj €me which aoswers to the dignity of homan os- 
It 10 the most legitimate f only aa being the sole thctorj 
ioocrnols for the alliance of power with Liberty^ and 
!T»akpi* tlifi rnie respectable and the other po^jyLle. It 
lost reasonable, only becauae the presumption is that 
are right rather than one, and all than several. It 
ollest, only because it is the most perfiSct realization 
ijrmbolical equality of all men. It is the most phi- 
^ but because it dispels the prejudices of aristocracy 
livine right. It is the most logical, but because theie 
xie serious objection which it cannot resoWe, nor m 
government to which it cannot adapt itself, without 
; its principle. In fine, it is the roost magnificent^ 
»use from the immense trunk of the sovereignty of 
, spring at once all the branches of the social treef 
1 with sap and with foliage, with fruits and flowen. 
15* 
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CASIMIH-PEHIER. 

TiiR C^ourt, M yot ill frjrtifiod within and without, moved 
gropingly along thf3 way of it» infant ostabliiihmrsnt. Ridtt 
laHt of Jififayf!tto and of Lnfitto, whom it had lovod go much 
and prcHHiui ho oflf^n U) itH hoart, it found itflolf placed be- 
twfson tho udvonturorH of tho doctriniNm and tho tromblers of 
thf! (;ornrnonulty : it ctiHi itH oynn upon(/aHimir-Perior. 

IlJH irriinnnHn woalth gavo him that (K>rt of apparent in- 
dfijxmdftnco wliicii (;lovatr;H a man alK)Vo tho Kunpicions of 
corruption, and which always 'un\)<M(in tipon tho vulgar. 
Iff) attractf;d tho JiOgitimiMtH by tho mscrct prodiloction of 
(^harl(;H X. for bin pornon, and ho could oxcito no dintruat in 
LouiH-i'hili))po, liaving novor Horvcd another mamter. Ilis 
impuHHionijd dialoctic ronderod him marvolloutfly fit tontrug- 
glo againnt tho Opponition, man to man, invective to invec« 
tivo. Ilo wan a pornonago of action and vivid retort, en* 
dr)Wod with moro parliamentary resolution than personal 
courago, alwayn roady t(j take the tribune by Htorm, and tak- 
ing it in fact, 'i'horo wau nothing even to the height of hi« 
HtMturfs bin rpiick and imporiouH utep, hiH oye» hidden under 
tho tliiok lanhc^H and alwayH full of a rod and glowing flame, 
which (lid not (;r}mplf)to tho wholonoHM of bin ciroumHtantiol 
Huporiority. Ilo Hoornod made for tho command and for tho 
prf^Nidoncy of tho Council, and there waH none, not even tho 
confjiioror of Toulouw?, who thotight of contenting it with 
him. 'i'hf) CJoiirt, tho burgoNH tromblorn, the peern of legiti- 
maoy, tlio nbarpr^rn of the BoiirHC, and the idieoplike majority 
of tho (/hambor, all throw thomHrjlvoH at tho foot of Caniinir- 
I'oriorto iriiploro him to take tho holm of State, to guide and 
navo tlioin. 

llon^y I rnuHt bonontly bog tho reader not to examine the 
portrait I am about U) paint, but with a degree of distrust 
of reserve at least. I am sincere, but I am not impartia]. 
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Casiinir-Perier deoeived my liberal hopes* He Tiolendy 
attacked my character. It may well be that, in this aitua. 
tion of mind, I have, in depicting him, now some yean ago^ 
mixed too much black upon my easeL But it is necessary 
on the other hand, if I would not lie, to say what I have 
seen. I then drew, besides, but the sick man, a prey to keen 
ad internal suffering, and to embarrassments of govenunent 
ad politics well capable of disturbing the thoughts and dis- 
Mdering the judgment. 

These precautions taken against the possible error of my 
s|^reciation, I proceed. 

Caaimir.Perier exhibited towards his last days, a tempea- 
taous eneigy which sapped his strength, and was carrying 
lam rapidly to the tomb. He stirred up, he inflamed, with- 
out knowing it, without willing it perhaps, and by a sort of 
oooTulsiTe sympathy, all these bad passions which ever 
slamber in the corner of the most tranquil souls. His voice 
was the signal to both parties to rush upon one another, and 
you would have taken the Chamber kx an unchained mad« 
hoose rather than an assembly of sober legislators. 

The sessions at that period were somewhat like those of 
die Convention, with the exception of the theatric grandeur 
of the events, and the tragic end of the actors. The minis- 
ters and the Centres were afraid of themselves and of 
each other ; it is an amusement like any other. Instead of 
action there was abuse; and the Chamber presented the 
spectacle of a reign of terror in miniature. 

Fear has always been and ever will be, of all parliamen- 
tary springs, the most energetic and perhaps the most effi- 
cient. It acts upon the women, the children, the aged, and 
upon the pusillanimous deputies, who, in dangers, real or 
imaginary, flock tremblingly together. Add to their real 
fears, those they feign: for there is upon the ministerial 
benches a crowd of timorous pigeons, always in a flutter to 
get behind the altar and shelter themselves under the wing 
of the god who reigns and who governs for the time being. 

Cosimir-Perier should be 'seen in these momently i 
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face to face as I have seen him, to paint him faithfiinj* 
His lofty a^atnre was already bowed. His beautiful and 
majestic countenance was altered with shade and wrinkles. 
His cheeks were sunken, his eyes rolled a fire mixed with 
blood. His words burned like the fever Ihe felt, and he had 
fits of derangement. He abused, lashed, tyraniri2ed the 
majority quite the same as the minority, and by bis oonduet 
astounded the other ministers. There was no distinction aC 
that time of Third-party, of pure ministerialists, and of Doc- 
trinarians. Casimir-Pcrier left the fractions of the majority 
no time to recognize and count themselves. He brought 
them together, he compressed them rigorously under his 
crisped fingers, and then dispatched pell-niell to the oombat, 
Dupin, Thiers, Guizot, Barthe, Jaubert, Jacqueminot and 
Keratry. He himself wrestled in the estrade of the tribune, 
with the deputy Jousselin. Another time, an officer bad to 
be sent to whisper to him that his garments were in dnorder. 
So much had the preoccupations of the partiamentaiy Btmg' 
gle absorbed the entire man. 

The majority did not obey him by conviction, oppositiea 
or system ; it rallied mechanically to the will, to the ire 
of this maniac. It imitated his attitude, his gesture, his 
tone of voice, his anger. Like him, it leaped, stamped, 
howled and wrung its arms. But when, after several fHs 
of parliamentary frenzy, Casimir-Perier had attained the 
paroxysm of his fury, his head grew dizzy ; he sunk eji- 
hausted, shattered down, and giving up the ghost. 

Since his death, these intelligent and peremptory tran- 
sports passed for firmness, and two or three phrases, alwa3n 
the same, which were prompted to him, and which he rs- 
peated without comprehending, got him the reputation of 
genius. The priesthood of the Juste-mUieu concealed the 
secret of their knaveries in the hollow of that idol, and 
gilded it from head to foot to captivate the homage of the 
vulgar. 

We owe the dead no more than truth ; but this is doe to 
them in eulogy as well as in criticism, and I AmI here the 
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voeiBitjr of jretouohing aoBoe features of my former portrait 
Thus while now repeating that Casimir-Perier was harsh, 
irascible, imperious, without taste, without reading, without 
literary instruction, without philanthropy, without philoso* 
fbj, I will say that he also possessed three great and priu- 
eifMl qualities of the statesman, ardor and vivacity of con* 
eeptioD, decisbn of command, force and persistence of 
will. 

The friends of liberty who would not be ungrateful will 
always distinguish two periods in his life ; the one glorious, 
kis career of representative ; the other fatal to France as 
to himself, his career of minister. The Revolution of July 
owes him too much in its early struggles not to praise him, 
and he has done it too much prejudice afterwards not to 
merit its blame. 

This personage has been the representative the most 
Y^iement and perhaps the most sincere of the old liberaL 
im. He had it not merely upon his lips like his ministerial 
successors, but also in his heart. But, whether blindness, 
or force of habit, he was unable to comprehend, that there 
is, between legitimacy and the popular sovereignty, all the 
depth of an abyss. 

I do not see that the present benches of the Opposition 
possess an orator of the stamp of Casimir-Perier. Not one, 
whose penetration is so sagacious, whose eloquence so 
ample, so ready. Casimir-Perier was exercised in the 
animated contentions of the Restoration. Scarce did his 
wary eye see Villele put the finger to the trigger, than his 
own charge was off and in the bosom of the man of power. 
He plunged headforemost into the mel^e; he marched 
right to the minister and sat beside him on his bench of 
torture ; he pressed him around the loins, he worried him 
with questions, he overwhelmed him with apostrophes, with- 
out leaving him time to recover or to breathe ; he held him 
obstinately upon his seat, and interrogated him authorita- 
tively as if he was his judge. We are a quarrelsome peo- 
ple, more hardy to attack than patient to defend : we like 
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fiffgraMioii. l'ftrha|ifli ttiitt would fitil Kiintliar, wh 

Ht> Wuli MU(MlHHlif)(l ill tllfl OHMtl (if I'ttfior I llUt U HU 

rimii. 

Wlilln lUfyoM'dllftril ffiivfi liiu rHoriiiiiimtlntiM tin 
Mfijihif} <il(sviiti(iii iii' mi Hxiifiii, ('luiiiiiir.l'Hriiir wum cil 
liJH ur^uiiimiliilioiiN. Willi LaliUn mid (JuMiiilr 
iUimti aimUMiiibtH of liudf/HH, Uiohh Mtaliftiiii tliOMs in 

UtTH, tiuilMi riitfltflllKfirM, lilOiili diMJUHMirM of CutldM Ms( 

diH^uiniid, it wiiH iioi )xibbilil«i, HH \u tli<3 rHiiri|dititit 
duyiEt, III bli)», iiiiit liiH iiUtt\tUu' «d' nrliiiiiml juuli 
dowfiry tii' it txdovfid dnii^Jilitr nr tiia na<diiii«irH kl 
an ad'irisd wil'f) ; In llits jiurfsliUiMs tti' inllilary JMidti, ll 
iii a Imiidoir and a biilif.n divan ; in llm iriij^ji i-rt|m 
parlilion-wall, tliti tUuumilUni of a dining liali ; in I 
idiuH^i of a iiountin^-dfjbii, liii» fupfinbi^M of a jiliiabii 
in Uiii ni-c.btaliliblinifiiit ol' iliit rallnnb of J^a 'rnt)i|», ti 
iinalion of a n'nik ; In linn in llin iij(|fitndihJi'i3M ii 
or|diafiM (A' tliii Jjfr^idii of ilniuir, tin* jHintoion ui' m 
^irl. 

('iibiniir I'liiifir iiad, dnriiiff tlib H«i»t<»rationi l)(i(sn i 
in b|iii(;ulatiiinb ij|Kin a vabt bf!al«), and lli«:rfi ia nnl h 
diiiftifjiicn an lb cfiiniiifinly lliouf/lil, tutiwitim a ytrub 
Uhv find a f/ri'.at adiniidblralor. J In iiail a juanlib 
Inda ihr iiiiafw:ff, and iindr. Maid/ ill It in iliiioiy and lU.U 
toaw tli«i )»/fifil of i:onii:btaliiiii Iw-.tli^r tlian oltt<tr lianki 
alfiKibt tviili lliii jiniinjtliKtbb of an miviiiuiUu Ufa int 
inlii till: aflfilib of tlm Hlatif tliii baniA tinU-r wUlnU 
in lijb own,'*' \lh |i^fbb4tbbi:d i»fni)»f'idusnaiv«snbiM /j 

* 'J'hiM; iM u ftu^.i^ liMM iiift. I til ink. \ttMt tuiiuituatiy iUti » 
Ihi! i:«iiii.mf-y, tills |/f i-.iit«'.9t ttnil.i!4ifit4tfi Imvb iiftfsii I»is4sii «ifii«fri|f 

|ini'l>:lit flilif|ll|/<-.| H ut lliliU ffliVUlli affilil'M y/'ltsW ttib lMf«f |£l 

bUn-nniMi ht |!iii|fiiift<l, ill tti«s Ifiat i:i-.iitiii'y, ifi tliln i;liin i»«;l.«:i 
J5iirl(<:, ti yjMitiir fur itidii f-.it)ii:r, ittouKli )iniit(|rlit up fa tlifs i 

bilvfw-ttlly, WIU Vt:|y lUl.lt: ht:lU:l im It iJlflllhRtii; ll^ifillOlllibt , A 

|fiil.al)iifi id i><fiftistirii«-4 unuUi u\ihu iUtt tii'nl ut hur hwn nt 
VVistihtur. 'J 'lift UMhULtM bib Mrlitwiitt iiiiffilior. Ifi'lbMil lUt 
iiitb thb |friii<:iiilb. J'or tlib ItrtutfUU uf IhUMmsL hwi tlib fel* 
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personage on the birth-doy of the dynasty, he knew by eSC- 
perience how kings are made and of what stufT. He was 
not a man to bo flattorod into a prostration of his indomitable 
will at the foet of a master. Ho would not therefore be 
content to be a nominal President, a Camarilla* valet, a 
train-bearer of the commandants of the wardrobe, and lear* 
ing Royalty to reign amid the splendors of its gold upon iti 
solitary throne, he would have stopped it at the legal limiti 
of the government, saying : ^* Thus far, but no farther P' 

* A nickname of (he liOuii-Philippe djaasly. 
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SAUZET. 

9WmStDMXfT or THB CBAIOMBE OV DIFUTSBt* 



B onitor does not exhibit hiineelf in prafile, like the 
r, but in full face. He attiresi gesticulates, declaims 
a stage, before a number of spectators, who survey him 
) do a mimic, from head to foot. The writer is account- 
tmt for his intellect. The orator is held responsible for 
fure. 

Sauzet is somewhat effeminate and negligent in his 
nal habits. He is not muscular nor well set. His 
iezion is fair and slightly colored ; his countenance is 
and his blue eyes are full of sweetness. He is a mix- 
>f the man and the woman. 

nple, easily led, not sufficiently bearded and tempered 
vigor for great effort. A good sort of man, and who 
be put to bed by his lyife, if he is married, and by the 
nt, if he is not. 

Sauzet fidgets and waddles about like a child, so that 
mpossible to seize his outline, and it will be necessary 
it till the perfected daguerreotype come to my aid to 
him quiet, at least for a moment, in the field of the came- 
scura. And then M. Sauzet too would perhaps like-— 
have all this failing — that I should make him a Demos- 
s. But it is not my fault, no more is it yours, reader, 
I Demosthenes of the city of Canuts does not resemble 
letely the Demosthenes of the city of Minerva, 
ben the Lyonese lawyer made his appearance in the 
iber, he carried constantly a smile upon his lips. Be 
aral affability, or policy, he set himself to please every- 
and especially tlie ministers. He courted with fawn- 
16 
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iri(f ifH'/j'.f fttHi hCv-.r iU*z Mii':r, tli': rri«:Iari^'KoIy fi^^iir^'Atlat 
ti<:iich /if |i;iin, whf:n:ori li': ${r<:W irri|'iatM:nt &hd fffHlfut that 

ilf: liU/l ri'il ft:; y«:t ft V;ftt. ! 

M. ;-!itij/' t h;^ wh'it w<: e<ili (fvyJ n;if!irftl ft/JvftntA^, & ' 
tvtii'nifU-i Vfurj:^ ti \Ai:fi".'itiif fy/ijrif<:riftfi«:/:, a \9fftXU\A intAlli' 
p;«:n/:^, »iii'l ft «:l"sir «im'1 i:ft>.y (:lry:ijtiori. \\'\?i yrAtiiz j.*i ampS 
iin<l |/':rr':':ily ft«i'liM<; ifir/iijp;hoijt th': C'KftrnJirtr. TJiftfft M*: 
liowirv^r viffi'T Tiilv: not':^ in it>{ iniyjrifttion, can/J iu flftjfjfing 

*:ft'l«-li':''': \'ii\\ With lM<: \t*:T\tA. 

M. .S;iij'/'Tt i". /nil'I, poIiN:, nfFftfjl*:, u\fAt:rt%U;, Hft /yifirtJI 
III*: f^'»'i<l v/ill orot.fi':rj nn'l irn[fftrt«f to ihi-.iti Jii« own. 'IVf^ 
ist ill \iV\ Uit-.i-.^ hi-: '•.'•rit.irfi«rfit>;, Uri'l fli'l \h.U^Mt\y!t'.^ V/rri':thirii? I 
kri'/W ii«il what of fioiM:M «ri'J «:ti'/n^nntf whi':h chftnri^ an'i 
fittr;if:l : yjij. Willi »i fniii'l \n1U'.r rurrii-.liiT'f witK i'l'ifti ifi'l 
of ft fn'#r<: |iriv:ti/:;il <:;r:l, li<: fj;iM rii:ftrly lli'; fi;.'fjr;jtiv': •sty!': 
nri'l *:ft<l'r/j/:«-'I rfif;'hj|;itiori of ftfiolh^Tf 'jr;itorj i\i*: dt-.tn].^' A uf 
\nit\ry. lit', i 5 M. /!'; fitirnurtliif; rrin'l'; r/iyin. 

M<:iij'iry ij tli<: {iriri':ip:il ft^^«:nt of \ih *:]ftf\itt-nt:*:. At tli»: 

up/*: /fl li-;i, li«: IJ;<:'1 I'l r«:/;il«;, Wonl f'jf WohJ, ft r^hftfit/rf 'S 

'i'«-l«-F/ui':hir:, wfii/:li h': hfi/l r«:»'J liul onc^:. I f ri rrari, wliil^ 
K|r<rftl'.iri^^, ?!ij|i|»r«r:5« «:fiiir': frft^Mnrtnt** of hi.'< 'li»*/:oiirv:, an'l 
Kiil>!-,litijtf: fi«:w |l'lrti'ln^<, wlii*:li li't im<:rf.'; inl/i th*j hftrn*; ti^- 
fiij/', fii |ir';ji';ily ft-! if h': lift'I i'n-'.U-.tti:'] ili'-.in Willi pin.H. 

Jli's ifiN:IU:/:t iii wroiijMit t/* ft ii^jiiit, ftii'l jiiin« rw:/:ijr to liiin 
f./; fii/fiiliarly in *:«inv<:rf;iiti';ri, tliftt, wh^Tfi h': >i)Krftl{;< in tli*: 
l/iliijii'-, Ik: liH^i \if i:htit*t: lliirrn ftwny, mm h'? Woiil/J ftrt irn|i'»r- 
liifiiiN- i\y fliftl :i}j'iiil'l I(<:*Tp liij/'/.in;^ ftt fiiti «-ftr. 

M. .'{iiii/* I i?> ill': ty(i«:of lfi«: jirovirK:i;il oruVir. |fiM|»'»iM- 

|i'ji|:] ■■:\'/[i: l--. in/lftl«T'l r.'itl|/:r lllftfl full. ft |i|fft'Vr«1 !li«! Irfif, 
liUt tl,f^ iioJ M-li/:li fli': liOlll. III! fii'J-lHH ti*i if lu: liftf] IhmI 
hp'iiNil li/ hi", |iifif:ti<:i; in llut ('ourt of Ahrti/i:. Ilu wjiinn- 
'I'-i:-.; hy Iiftfnllulfj, lliir hrilliftnt IhtWtVH of hin^Mjft^fir, !li« 
rii'i'lnliilioiiM of liftniiony, riirnlilirif^ ':|iitfii:tM iiiiij f:ol|ir^^(; trii:t' 
npli'i/-: iirj oliitoN-li! ifi'-lorii:, wliiirli Imi:i tUtW Hcnrt-Ji tilUliO 
or vnliji: in tin: roinrncn:!; of |Kililii:iil i'.\tn\tU:iifj:. 

1 1 i;i nol I fill I I lilliriii; M. iSalj'/irl for liftvifl^i^ rfrOOIJfNii Ikj- 
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Anajny^aiidiii mCcmt of SemxiB, to thete ptfhetieal 
SBMMiof Mvingtheaocosed. That apeetacle of a woumh 
B teais wbo claqw the altan of inen^ and of jitttioe---tlioae 
kui^oidiiig cries of remofWb— iboae joong men about to 
kcutflffinthe bloom of life bgrthe axeof theezeentiooery 
Be the lilies of ^rii^ b^ the pkN^hflhare— ^nnooeooe 
ito^gg^mg against the tenois of pnnishment — the dark nn- 
fntaioties of the prosecotioii, those glimmerings of doubt 
Ait flit belbie joo, now brightening, then ezpirii^— 4hose 
Mkcn sighi^ those muttering lips> those plaints, those im- 
fbnngt, those melting images of a joong and helf^ess fiun- 
if atlring back its father, and doomed to perish if he perish, 
«of an old man crowned with gray hairs, who throws him- 
«lf at joor knees to expiate the involuntary crime of a 
■iigaided son ; — all this is drawn from nature, all this has 
ken beautiful in iu time, all this may still have an eflfect 
i|ion fencies easilj moved, and sensible, like unsophisticated 
to the charm of public qieaking and the cxcitii^ 
I of eloquence. 

Bat to deputies, to those men surfeited with intellectual 
delicacies, to those cloyed stomachs, we should present the 
viands of oratory but with fresh stimulants and fresh season- 
logs. It is not well that the spectators see too near the ma- 
chinery of the green-room, lest their illusion bedispelled. A 
dijcourse should not have too much pomp and savor of the 
stage. The great art, in a parliamentary orator, lies in his 
skill to conceal art. 

It is said that M. Sauzet has no principles : but where 
then, pray, is the practising advocate who has principles ? 
When a man has, for twenty years of his life, been labor- 
iog indifferently in the cause of truth and of £dsehood ; 
when he has bc^n the habitual and hired protector and con- 
oealer of malice and fraud, it is difficult, it is impossible 
that he should have any fixity in his principles. 

The lawyers have always a stock of fine phrases respect- 
ing what they call their professional discretion. 
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But, would you know what this discretion of a praetning 
lawyer comes to ? Peter sues Paul ; he instantly takes a 
chaise, and drives post to the office of the roost celebrated 
lawyer in the city, who says to him : " You have a better 
case than Paul." Paul, who started later, arrives ten min- 
utes after, at the office of the same advocate, who tells him : 
" You have a better case than Peter ; but what can I do f 
he was before you." I surely do not mean that the lawyer 
is the first-comer's man always, but almost always. 

It is well known that the lawyers carry in one of the 
pockets of their robe, the reasons for, and in tlie other, the 
reasons against either and every side. But they sometinies 
mistake the right pocket in the hurry of pleading, and this 
is why their conclusion is not always in very perfect accord 
with their exordium. They hardly know how to come to 
a decision, and are never very sure of their ground. If 
they press upon you with a huge argumentation, you may 
hold them in check by a quite trifling objection. To them 
everything presents a question, everything is an obstacle. 
Throw, under their whirling chariot- wheel, a grain of sand, 
they will climb down to inspect it, instead of passing it over. 

They will deny, with the sun before you, that it is day, 
and if you begin to laugh, they will undertake to convince 
you. 

Singular fact ! These men who, all their lives, have studied 
nothing but the laws, are forever in doubt about the laws. 

For them the law has always two meanings, two accepta- 
tions, a double language and a Janus face. 

They see less the causes than the effects, the spirit than 
the letter, the law than the fact, the principle than the applica- 
tion, and the plan than the details. 

A new government, monarchical, aristocratioal, republi- 
can, or of whatever sort, ought to strive to gain the army 
by honors, the commercial classes by security, and the 
people by justice : it need not concern itself about the law 
yers. It is all but certain to have them in its favor. 
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. Tkm lawyen hnre dia art of keqiiog iqp a lefoliitioa bgr 
AcurinteniiiiMUespeecluBg; butitiiDeTerthejwhobegfai 
■or who fioish it. 

Theie is DO troth 00 dear that they do not taniirii, by dint 
of folidiing it. There is no patience of ear they do not 
weary by the endlesi flux of their oratioDs. There is no 
pfaanning, be it ever so powerful and nenrons, that does not 
lose in their hands, by dint of repetition, its dafCicity and 
ngcfr. 

Do not hasten to think they will enter at once upon the 
sobject, because you may have said to them : ^ Well, what 
do j€fa watt fi>r ; go on V' They must first arrange their 
jafaaty they must &l their cap over the ear, they must truss 
op gracefully the flowing fdds of their robe,* they must 
hem, they must ^»it, and they must sneeze. Tfaisdone,they 
ffdude like musidans who tune their violin, or dandng. 
guds who practise their capers behind the curtain, or like 
Aerupe-dancers, making trial of thdr balancer. They keep 
bowing and turmng to either fide of them in their saluta- 
tioDS, and it takes them a large quarter-hour of oratorical 
pfecautions, of phrases, of periphrases, of circumlocutioasy 
of tumiogs and windings, before they determine to say at 
lait : Gentlemen of the Jury, the case is this. 

Let no one say to me : Are you not afraid to stir up against 
yon this waspish race ? You have there taken in hand a 
pretty business, and truly, I admire your temerity ! Ad- 
mire nothing, for you know as well as I do, however bad 
may be my cause against the lawyers, I will find lawyers to 
plead it ; and 1 myself— is it that you think I am not equal 
to my own defence ? 

Who, pray, could hinder me to paint them, with their 
Tarious physiognomies, as they are, and as I see them ? 
This one, for example, this Ergaste, merited that I should 
draw his portrait at full length. But I have sought in vain 
voder what standard and colors to class him. In what 

• NcttkcrfDbsnerxalNiiSswsnihitlds«NiBii7,a]id<»4ytiiell»- 
awiaEaiJbyid. ^^ 
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memorable parliamentary action has he taken any part ? If 
the debate respect material interests, Ergaste speaks and 
sheds light upon the subject from his stores of knowledge. 
If it be a political question — vast, fundamental, peremptory- 
he is silent as a statue. He seems to possess'two qualities, 
contradictory of one another : by character he is concilia- 
tory, by talent he is aggressive. 

No matter : his physiognomy suits the fancy of my pen- 
cil. The sunny south beams in his burning glance. His 
hair waves gracefully and glossily, his voice of silvery 
distinctness vibrates upon my ear. Ergaste has the ges- 
tures, the attitude, the eye, the animation and the rapid 
impassionate movements of the orator. He does not ramble 
in his exordiums. He grapples at once with his subject 
and shakes it vigorously. His eloquence is nervous, and 
there is muscle and life in his discourses. Ei^ste was 
born an orator. It has been his will to remain an advocate. 
Well, let him plead at the bar, let him plead still in the tri- 
bune, let him die an advocate ! 

This, other is Cleophon, who perpetrates wit unintention- 
ally, by sheer naivete, and as others do a blunder. At the 
outset of his legislative career, this Norman advocate used 
to pump from the depths of his thorax, a voice which he 
inflated and inflated till it swelled into a roar. He poured it 
forth at random and tolled it as loudly as the cathedral bell 
of Rouen. He shook the old hall of the Palais Bourbon, 
which, to say truth, was not very solid, and the colleagues 
of Cleophon raised their eyes, while he spoke, to the shiver- 
ing windows of the cupola, fearing it should tumble about 
their ears. 

The next has a keen and intellectual countenance, and 
his eloquence flows from a spring, not from a cistern. But 
his attitudinizing is too studied, too ambitious. He does 
not enough forget the Court of Sessions, and speaks before 
the deputies, as if he was before a jury. Juries are gener- 
ally a sort of well-meaning men, natural, simple, somewhat 
credulous, confiding ; who open themselves to emotion, who 
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iarife it, who absolately require it, and who allow them- 
«lves to he taken and led captive by its influence. The 
deputies are, on the contrary, an artificial, cold, hanter- 
iag, su^icious, heartless race, who resist all emotions by 
a sort of induration of the political lymph, rather than 
through wisdom. In them the pulse scarce beats, and to 
draw the blood demands the nicest adroitness. Here is no 
place fi>r startling eflects, or oratorical draperies, or high- 
flown eloquence. To fix the attention of the auditory in a 
deliberative assembly, to keep it up, to suspend and then 
precipitate it and force it along with you, this is a grand 
art. It is the art of the consummate orator ; and Pherinte 
is but a tyro. 

' Oronte spoib his exordiums by the fastidious superabun- 
dance of his oratorical preliminaries. You would say 
that he has always his pockets filled with flasks of per- 
fumery, for fear of oflepding the smell of his auditors 
when he advances to address them, and that he will not 
touch their hand but with gloves of the finest kid. Ah ! 
my God ! Be not so squeamish. Grasp and shake vigor- 
ously these hardened reprobates with gauntlets of iron, if 
you can, and until they cry out for mercy I Do they give 
quarter to the people, they, who take them by the throat 
and plunder them of the best of their substance? 

Isocles is a man of probity, conscience, honesty, no one 
denies it. But, by an awkward contrast, his ideas are 
ofien trivial and his expressions inflated, whereas the for- 
mer should be elevated and the latter simple. Isocles has 
brought to the tribune the vicious fornns of the bar, and the 
extravagant gesticulation of the Court of Sessions. He 
tikes the solemn intonation of a melo-dramatic hero, to re- 
late the smallest fact. He is moved to tears over the dis- 
asters of a mortgage. He gets into a towering passion 
about a question of bankruptcy. The bar is not always— 
^r from it — a good school of politics. The practice stifles 
all originality of thought. Lawyers by profession make, 
ordiiuuily, judges without decision and ministers without 
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vii'ws iinil without nipiuMly, (lifriisr, Imir-splitting, mlnn- 
(lanl. ilcc'lmiuitiux . TIh'v uiuiorstiitnl nutliinf; of SiMfl 
iiiliiirs. It is Itiii iiOrr nii litnir's iv\f*nMS(« ilmt l)ii\v hr^in tn 
Uiinn. llmt flu* IiIihmI rrrt*|is into llirir i^nvt"^ ami ndiiip tiiith 
intii (iii'ir luarfs. Still is it with iniirli itilluMiIly that tliry 
drlrnnini' to cnnii* to any ronrliisioii, iiiiil thoy woiihl rhrrr- 
fully iiMulrr tiiiinlxs to thi* nssiMiihly whirh woijM pmiiit 
thrill to rmiiiin snspiMidiMl arms n\o(\ niul oivrt oil tip-l(M«, 
hrtwri'ii th(* pro nml tin* con ofthc* ({iii*stioii. 

A j'MvrrinniMit of siiarprrs woiihl hr a ^ovf*riitiiriit witli- 
niit iiKti'iility and without rcoiioiuy. A ^ovrrninrnt of 
sithhiM's wouhl hr a •^ovrriiiuiMit without pMith^irss uiid with- 
oiil juslifo. A j;ovrrnmiMit of hnvyiM's wouhl hv n pivrrn. 
incnt wiliiDiit roiivirtioii, without iiliMis, without priiKM|tI(ni 
and wiwit is prrhnps wcumo. without artioii. 

rnliu'lunatrly liir hiiUNrlf, IM. Sau/.iM has not put off tlio 
ohi man, his iawyor*s h;i)Wu. II<^ (Miiptics out, ^ihmI or Imd, 
tho whoh) (^ontiMils of his sack. I li« knows not hr)W to ro- 
strain his inltMiiporanco of ar^iMU(Mit. I In wants tho Nkill 
to cliooso, to pick out his political topics. Ifc plrads tlirm 
nil, rxrrpt however those, mind you, whirh nii^lit cunipnJ- 
misr him with the majority. 

M. Sau/.et is no writiT. His manner is that of rhetari- 
ciaiis, fei'hle and limiid. I lis Im'm'c — whitdi Is not thn exnrt. 
est, does n«>t prop(»rtion his eonseipienees to their prineiplr. 

M. Siiu/et, whether from nuMital pro|M'nNity, or imitation, 
oreale.ulation, is of the sehtMil of Miirti«;nar. I^ess teiii(H'r. 
ate, less in-aeeCul, less elejrant, less ailroit than his musler, 
hut more copious, mori> vehement, more path(*tic, more pii^ 
luresi|ue. Like M. dn IMarti^^nae, la* parries with nddresM, 
and steps asid(^ from tin* laiH^Md' the Hntai;onist. He d(M*N 
not sulVer himself easily to he indiorsed, and slides to tim 
^ridund rather than Falls, fiike Marli^nar, ho (umtiiiiirfl 
still a woishipj)er of those represeiitalivt' forniN and tliatli(»K 
low and inetaphyNicMil const itutioiud ism which Ih railed thn 
halanced 'nivernmiMil of three jMiwers. fjikn Marlifrnnr— 
for a (hud point (d' resemhlanc.e — M. Hauzet roHuincfl ndnii- 
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the optnioos of othersi and acquits hiiXMielf in the 
intrieate disoussions, with a 8agaoity» a delicaoy and 
I that have not been duly admired, 
th what profundity of aoienoei with what solidity of 

with what dialectic ability he has conducted the de- 
ipon the law of Mmes ! The more his language is 
>U8 when he declaims, too pompous, the more it is sim- 
legant, and beautiful when he discusses. He over- 
no grave objection, and he appends the reply at the 
t. He is never afraid of breaking through, because 
ows where he is about to put his foot. He does not 
himself to be provoked to offonsive personalities, nor 
16 substitute epigrams to arguments, or hypotheses to 
mlitics of the question. His mind maintains all its 
)ss and all its presence, and his march is always pro- 
ve, logical and steady. M. Sauzet may console him- 
}r th^ fall of his oratorical reputation. He will be, 
)ver he wishes, the first business orator of the Oham- 
nd what is there higher than this ? 
Ti not surprised that he presided over the Council of 
with 80 remarkable a superiority. He should havq 
left at the head of this great body of administrative 
tracy. Tliat was his talent, that was his place. 
5 not remember to liave ever heard, since M. de Mar- 
5, a more intelligent and fluent reporter ; and M. Sau- 
i^es this advantage to a union of the three qualities 
I constitute eminence in this lino : namely, perspicuity, 
ry, and impartiality. 

avo now balanced, I think with sufficient exactness, the 
8 and the exc(!llencies of M. Sauzet, as an orator, as a 
lent, and as a framer of reports ; and you will deem 
ne, reader, that I have assigned him a position still 
iently handsome. But I should not find it equally easy 
ow and excuse him in his political vagaries. 

M. Sauzet, I several years ago thus wrote : 

Sauzet is not decidedly either Legitimist, or Third- 

ite, or DynastiC; or Republican. But he is at once a 
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littlo of all thin. IIo will take his scat by M. Boriyer. He 
would havo no objoction to voto with M. Dupin. He will 
support the minifltry of Odilloii-Darrot, and he would not re- 
nounco entirely Garnior-Pagdfl. Ho is one of those good, 
happy, and oaHy naturos wliioli heaven, in the treasures of 
its mercy, iiad rosorvod for the tempting experiments of our 
well-boloved monarch. 

M. Sauzet waH not hIow, in fact, to be taken as I had pre- 
dicted. Ho paflHud luH arms through the long sleeves of tlio 
Kiinar, and poHturod liimHclf, as well as he could, in tho 
chair of d'AugcsMoau. 

Afterwards, forced to quit tlie tassels of gold and er- 
mine, he Hlid into tiie train of M. Thiers, firing off squibs, 
as a boy his pop-gun, without attracting a great deal of no- 
tice. 

You will see, 1 said, tliat he will be sont back to sing in 
tlio clioirH ; he who might bo one of tlie first tenors of tho 
trou|>e, and that, instead of having a value of his own, and 
signifying Honiothing, M. Sauzot will be by and by but t 
secondary utility, fit at most to make a keeper of the seals I 

And knowing no longer what to make of him, I added: 

Wliere docH M. Sauxet sit at present? On what side? 
With whom ? What are liiN doctrines ? Who are his friondsf 
Whom dooH he follow ? Whom does he lead ? Is this a 
position ? is tliis a character ? To begin by demanding tbe 
amnesty and end by voting the confiscation of tho prtiss and 
tho transprtat ions to Snlazie! What a debut and what a 
full ! This infamous prmt fulfilled, the Doctrinarians slighted 
and treated him with scorn. 

Since then, fortune has again veered round, and behold 
him seated in the first post of the Stnte, after that of kiDg> 
lln prrsidoH ovor and, consequently represents, tho Chamber 
if yr>u take his own word for it ; in like manner as the 
Cliiunbrr n^preNonta tlie Country, if it too is to bo believed. 
Very fine this, if it were only true f 

Itut as the representation of France is but a fiction in the 
person of the Chamber, the representation of the Cluunber 
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wifjtii wdl ba Ukawiie no moro than a fiction in tha fttd* 

Nerert ho l o i ii we are ordered by anthoritjr of the Dootri- 
narianej to prostrate ouraelvea in gafnng admiration of the 
Ueiarohical gradation of the British constitution, as if there 
was the least resemblance between the most democratical 
of all democratical people and the most aristocratic of all 
aristocracies ! With our neighbors, there is at least some 
reality, some truth in these institutions, because they corres- 
pond to their manners, to their social condition, to their ideas, 
to their prejudices, if you will. With us, all is fiatkor^ 
both persons and principles. 

Accordingly, to say what were yesterday, what are to* 
day, what will be to-morrow the principles of the Chamber* 
would be no easy task. To say what are, at the moment I 
write, the principles of M. Sauzet, were a task more em- 
barnumng still ; and, in truth, it is a knowledge of little 
eoosequence either to the Chamber, or to M. Sauzet himselfj 
aor more to me. 

For the rest, the principle which every President of the 
Chamber, without allusion to any in particular, seems to 
comprehend the best is, that he is to pocket, and does in fact, 
fKx^ket punctually, some hundred thousand francs, for ring- 
ing his bell, tapping with his penknife on the desk, and re- 
peating twenty, thirty, forty times, during the same sitting, 
the following sacramental words : ** Let those of the mem- 
bers who are in favOr of adopting the motion please to stiEuid 
up, and let those gentlemen who are of the contrary opinion 
please to rise !" 

Think you not, reader, that so interesting a piece of work 
is well worth a hundred thousand francs, besides lodging, an 
equipage and servants ? and for my part, I really do not 
deem it at all too much. 

When Giton and Thersite, these pests of the tribune, 
begin to harangue in the Areopagus, I can, I Timon, give 
a drachme or two to the' door-keeper to let me out and I get 
jato the open plains. 
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Hut to ha ofliriiully riailrrl to ono'H ohair, to be oblif^wi to 
lir'fir (iiton iiimI 'DirirKiln frotii utnm to Nunrlown, withoal 
Ix'.iii^ iililc! to fly tlinrii, nor to r'w;n|K} thnm — no, ftir a tmlfl 
oF lluN torturf^ a liiinrlrorl thouNrinrl francfi in not cxoenuvCf 
and 1 firn Hiirn tliiit I wuiilrl not lio willing to cam thnni. 
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Vinu.u: opinion }>hh ilN prrjurlinnn. TIiun, it hail ii^n 
riiiid of tlircf! \n:rt¥iUH (tf tlifi lilK^al party — finfiltn, ]h\\ifmi 
(WVKurti nw\ fiafriyf^tlf! — ilint fiantto rlid not rnmprMn hi* 
own rliw:ourHr*N, thai Hnpont ririTJ'lnrc woh uwrr]ytLfffA 
niiin, nnd llmt Liii'iiyviUi wim hut a nirnplrslon. 

It lit, I if I fill f) wfiH tlif! rnoHt c\i:nrAu'n<\rt] and cftniitrtshbn- 
Hivii fiwiiu'.ifr tti' r)iir liriu^N. 'Vhf. ^^kkI wnun of Ihiponl 
dM*ri*jiiri', fiH fur riH it g^^H, in naid to prov«, liko Vhttcvai% 
tho iixi! to runny a lahorrd Hpfiruli. Hut JjufRy^tto wmi j 
iwrii Mtn\i\i'.UiU ; oli ! f(nit*! Hiniplc;, I own : ho ^xrliftVMJ, « | 
did a rriulfitndn of Kitriplf:tonN wliioli wn havn all U^nn in J 
CKHnrnon with liim, in tiK; protniHcsn of tlin govornmrint of j 
July. i 

Ifo irnn;;inod, tho nirnplriton ! that kingd wnro to be j 
found who wrndd not rrwui)*]**. all othnr kingfi; that a : 
man niUNl love: lilK-rty hfcnuMi ho drawln out nornrs hiirm 
in liorior of it ; that w; wfn; hrou^ht round to thn ffthV'n 
iif^o. ; tlint til'; rt-iim rni^ht hf; thrown htt}*^ ujkih thn liftck 
of Ihri ^fovrrrirnonl, and it wmdrl ourh itwlf. H\i\mi^\\Mt\j 
whr-n ho naw that thf; Nariif; pir^oo rrmtirniod to \fn fhytA 
day affor rhiy upon tho ^r*ral HtHj^o, and that the? ordy chifijl* 
of d«:f;onifion waw, th<!«ijhMlitution of n durfghill cocik forth* 
lily, hi: n-pr-ritr-d, wrpt hifffirly, and ntrikin^ hin hrt:tJAtP 
clairmrd : " Tardf^n rnr, rny (iod ! parrlrm mft, lirdoved oom- 
rudr;H in liberty ! 1 liavo htum a dujio and a dupor/' 
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m duper, I oan well believe ; but it was too nmoli 
]f Lafiiyette, to have been a dupe t Few axe the 
whom Piovidenoe has given the opportimitj and 
uw of regenerating their oountry and eaTaMiiihing 
Hies. To lose this opportunity is a crime agdnst 
mntry. 

jrette has oommitted two great faults fixxn whidi 
f will not absolve him. In making to Napoleon^ 
le defeat of Waterloo, an opposition in the tribune 
I oabinety he divided our forces, and was thus co- 
ig, without meaning it, to the dismemberment of 
. He failed to see, like the great Camot, that Napo^ 
iie could then save the oountry, that the indqieod. 
r the nation ought so to fill the soul of the citisen, 
compare small things with great,) I would not hesL- 
self despite of my ** repugnance,'' as Manuel would 
take sides with a certain perscmage, if I were wdl 
led that the said personage alone would, in a given 
»ievent the subjugation and partitkm of France. 
ifi>re all liberty, before any form of government, 
any political or social organization, before any 
trative system, before anything and all thing»-«-the 
»f the nation! 

second fault of Lafayette was that of July. The 
1 throne was vacant. Lafayette reigned the third 
er Paris, and Paris reigned over France. Three 
were in deliberation. We know what was expected 
army and the people. But Lafayette allowed him- 
)e wheedled by the Orleanists. The tri-colored flag 
lyed ofi* before the old man's eyes. He was seized 
hand and covered with caresses. His head was 
with loud-sounding flourishes about '89, Jemappe, 
. America, liberty, national guard, republican mon- 
citizen, transatlantic, and what not ? In short, in 
n Place de Greve and in presence of the people, he 
t under the goblet and fingered away. 
yettCy in his infantine candor, dicl not advert that he 
17 
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liad to do with proflifijates more profligate than thoao of the 
regency. When the patriots confided their alarms to liim, 
he put a hand to his heart and pledged his own fidelity to 
liberty, for the fidelity of the others. In his deplorable 
blindness, he loft everything to the management of the 
majority of the Chamhors of 1830, who had in fact done 
nothing, and left nothing to the disposal of the people who 
had brought all about. Hud not the patriots taken the word 
of Lafayette, who r(»|)ettted to them naively what ho was 
told, things would have boon arranged in a differont man- 
ner, and it would not be now forbidden, by the laws of 
September, to write the lustory of that other day of Dupes, 
which none could do with more fidelity than I, as the whole 
thing was acted Ix^hind the curtain where I was, and I alone 
took no part in the farce. 

Lafayette was not an orator, if we understand by oratory 
that em])hatic and loud-sounding verbosity which stuns the 
auditors and leaves but wind in the ear. His was a serious 
and familiar conversation, grammatically incorrect if you 
will, and u little redundant, but cut into curt phrases and 
relieved occasionally by happy turns. No figures, no 
highly-colored imagery ; but the proper word in the proper 
place, the precise word wliich expresses the exact idea — no 
passionate transi)orts, but a speech infused with feeling by 
tlie accent of conviction — no strong, cogent, elaborate logic, 
but reasonings systematically combined, obviously con« 
nected amongst each other, and resulting naturally from 
the exposition of the facts. 

There was in the habits of his person and in his counte- 
nance, I know not what mixture of French grace, American 
phlegm and Roman placidity. 

When lie asctiuded the tribune and said : << I am a repub- 
lican," no one felt tempted to ask him : " What is tliat you 
say. Monsieur do Lafayette, and Wlierefore the declaration ?" 
Every one was satisfied the friend of Woshington could not 
but be a re{)ublican. 

lie had a habit of speaking freely of the kings of Eu^ 
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iDpe, whom he treated unceremoniously as despots, and as 
ooe power would another. He stirred up against them, in 
his wide propagandism, all the fires of popular insurrection. 
To the oppressed of every country he opened his house, his 
parse and his heart. 

He should be seen when he resisted in the tribune the 
dastardly abandonment of the Greeks and the Poles. Then 
did his overflowing indignation rush on like a torrent ; his 
virtue was eloquence, and his language, ordinarily cheerful, 
was charged with fire and lightning. 

Lafayette had what is better than ideas, he had principles, 
fundamental principles, to which he ever adhered with an 
immovable pertinacity. He wished the sovereignty of the 
people both in theory and practice ; and, in truth, this is the 
whole. But he troubled himself no more about the tyranny 
of all or of several, than that of one. He considered the 
substance rather than. the form, justice rather than the laws, 
principles before governments, and the human race before 
nations. He would have free minorities under a dominant 
majority. 

When the sturdiest characters gave way, when the finest 
geniuses passed one after another, under the yoke of Napo- 
leon, and the nation, infatuated with his glory and conquests, 
ran to meet his triumphal car, Lafayette resisted the current 
of fortune and of men, without violence to others or strug- 
gle with himself, simply by the immovability of his convic- 
tions, like a rock that stands slirless amid the conflicting agi- 
tation of the waves. 

The love of gold, from which kings themselves are not 
exempt, had no place in his great soul. The vulgar ambi- 
tion of a throne was far beneath him ; and at the utmost 
what he would desire would have been to be Washington, 
if he had not been Lafayette. 

Lafayette experienced, even in his old age, that yearning of 
affectionate hearts to be universally loved. But this noble 
propension, so delightful to indulge in private life, is almost 
always dangerous in political affairs. A true statesman must 
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Iifi pfi'iy t'» '{.irrif)';'; iiii fri'-ri'lJiipM an^i liin popularity itV:lf 
for til*- irjt«-.n'-.t', of" lii.i ':'iijriti y. 

'1 li«! iv'V'ilii»i'iri of .luly w;r; frxrf;iit.i;d by iIkj hoIk/Zi 
stiJ'lin!-; of th«: ini'l'lh: <;l;i', .'M find of tli<; [ir:opl<;, ftfl'l C'>n- 
Hiii;t« '1 hy IvV'i f)!rj rii»ii, L.'ifltlr- siri'l IjniayniUi. T}i»: f'irni'ir 
comriK-nc'l tli<; tti'tvt'iinui \iy th': I'vor of lii.s jiopuhirify 
nii'l hi'. 'T'-'lit, tirir] Luf'siy^lf'; ;i';f;'irripli.li''d il hy rri'ran-. of 
till- tri r-.'J'intrl fl.-rr, and lli«; \iiiy'iii*:\H 'if Ui«; N;itiorifil ^iu-'iffl. 

,Str;iii;M. inv'iiti'. rr. (;!* ino'I'-rri j."-!!!!]'* ! '/'Ii'; fr:l»;:;f:op': h-'i': 
prrr,|il*-f| \U': fi rifi.'irii'-nl with worhl . of slar-i. Th*; f;orii[i'ivj 
lias 'Ji:.(:ov<Hfl ArfK-ricfi. 'I'h^r invntiori of ^niMpou'r|r-r hui 
c:}iarit"-.'J ih** syt'-rn of warfsir*;. I'ap';r rnofi<?y has ovr- 
ihrovvn ff.j']ali\rri, hy th*; .Mih'*titijtion of rnovahl'; w*al*li, 
c;orfirfH:n;ial an'l iiiHustrial, to land»;fl wi-.alth and pr':'l'/rni. 
ijan';^. I'rintin/^ has pi^:n;<:'l a thousand triouths in th*; 
triirnprt. of farn*;. Su-arri has siippli':fl, on land and wat'.T, 
thr: ffjotiv*: |io\vf:r of horsr;:-, watrrr, and wind. In fin^r, th*? 
National 'iuard has tak'-n th'; t/nvcnuwni out of fh'j al/«^i- 
Int.*! hand , of \\\': kifl^;, lo nrstor*; it to thowo of thr; country. 
Jn far;t, Ih't N.itional ^/iiard of o.nr.h viHaorr- is rnastrrr of th'; 
villajM:, of i'Uii)i town of ih*: town, of ftich cMy f}f l]if: city, 
and th': ^iunrd-. linit'd of all ih'; villa^y.s, towns and citi'rs, 
an: rna-.U-F; of I'ranr;';. What I say of I'Vancn may Ik; wiid 
of all I'iiirop'-. ; for it may truly h'j naid ttiat, tliron^fhout 
all th'r r«-'.t of Mnropr', th't inWiUt-iH an; n-ady, th'? matches 
an; nndy, th'; hann':r i* nra'ly, and th':n; rfrnains hijt to 
is.su<; th»: [ifo'-.lanjation and apjioint th'''>fTi':';rM. And it hap- 
pen;, as if hy I know not what provid'-ntial 'htsij.'n, that the 
most n:vohjh'onary oi' all irr.fiMilionM has h':'tn inv':nt':d ari'J 
put in ]trurA\t:i: hy thr; mo-,t n-vohitionary of all tnt-.n, 

V'-., L:ifay';tt'; ha-; h';'Ti th«; man th'; most frankly and 
r';f;'ilutf|y n;volntionary 'if our tirn';. f f'; ';nt':n;d with anJor, 
with iinp'tuo'.ity info rviry ';ornhination whi'di had for i»«» 
ohj'-':t th'; .','ihv':r:.ion of sorn'; d'j.spotisin, and I if'; was wi»h 
}jini a r.tah'; of no ;^nat a';':orint. Martyr to his p'ilitir;;il 
faith, h'; would hav: rnounti-d thr; K'jafFold and h';J'l out hh 
h'ju'i io the cxociati'jiior, with the wcrcriity of a young wo- 
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man who, crowned with rofies, dropg into slomher at the 
dose of a banquet. 

It is confidently reported that after the funeral oration of 
Goneral Lamarquey certain conspirators entertained the hor- 
Jihle design to kill La&yette in the carriage in which they 
led him back in triumph, and to exhibit his bloody corpse to 
ihe people, like Anthony, in order to excite them to insur- 
lection ; which having been after related to Lafayette, he 
mly smiled, as if he considered the thing natural and an io^ 
genious stratagem! 

I have the idea, but do not affirm it — S>r who could affirm 
or gainsay it — that Lafayette, on his death-bed, in the last 
Inllings of thought, flattered himself that an insurrection of 
tlK people might possibly break out on the passage of his 
remains to the grave, to reammate liberty and illustrate his 
obeequies ! 

There are many fiery lovers of democracy who might be, 
ae Celt as the thing is now possible, aristocrats, if they were 
bom among the aristocracy. It is difficult to determine 
whether such are of the liberal party from spite or from con- 
viction ; and their love of equality is often but an arrc^ant 
oovetousness of privileges which they do not enjoy. But 
when men of birth become democrats, the people surround 
them with their confidence, because these have honored the 
popular cause by a costly abjuration. Such was Lafayette. 

He retained, of the old aristocracy, but that refined and 
sprightly naivete, which is the grace of speech, and that 
elegant simplicity of manners, which is passed away and 
will never return. But his soul was entirely plebeian. He 
loved the people in his heart, as a father loves his children, 
ready at all hours of the day or the night, to rise, to march, 
to fight, to suffer, to conquer or be conquered, to sacrifice 
himself for it without reserve, with his fame, his fortune, 
his liberty, his blood and his life. 

Illustrious citizen ! contemporary at once of our fathers 
and our children, placed, as if to open and to close it, at the 
two extremities of this heroic half-century, you have wit- 

17* 
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nessed the death of the revolution of 1789, beneath the sabre 
of a soldier, and that of the revolution of 1630, under the 
cat-o'-nine-tails of the Doctrinarians ; and, notwithstanding 
this twofold failure, you did not regret what you had accom- 
plished for them, for you knew that everything has its due 
time, and that, though it may germinate and flourish more 
or less slowly, not a grain is lost of the seed which is sown 
in the fields of republicanism ! You knew that all nations, 
some by the direct paths, others by oblique routes, are ad- 
vancing towards their emancipation with the irresistibility 
of the current which empties the waters of all the tributary 
rivers into the sea, and you moved on, with head erect and 
hopeful heart, along the highways of truth ! I thank you, 
generous old man, for not having been shaken in your faith 
in the eternal sovereignty of the nations, and for having al- 
ways sacredly preferred the proscribed to their oppressorsy 
the people to their tyrants ! When the veil of a patriotic 
but deplorable illusion fell from your eyes and showed you 
the present generation, with its gangrened sores and its dy- 
ing languors, you turned consoled to the vitality, the virtue, 
and the greatness of future generations ; you did not allow 
yourself to be overcome, like Benjamin Constant, by the 
melancholy of disgust, and you were worthy of liberty be- 
cause you never despaired of her cause ! 



OBILLOV^BAEEOT. 



ODULLON-BARROT. 



. OnuAM-BAMMcnt does not fomem, like Magoiii, one of 
AouB lidie and ipintaal figures which twiri about fnonwant 
If M oo a plYoCy and which, reflecdng both diada and Ugfat» 
koCh finee and grace, pleaae when paintadi by the Yarie^ of 
omatnenta and the bold viyadty of lineament and coloring* 

OdiUoD-Banot is marked ladier by the imposhig and staid 
wisdom of the philosopher than the capricious sctiTily and 
WUiant impetuosity of the eztempori^ers. His inteUeo^ 
Bkm s firuit precocious but sound, has ripmied befinre its time. 
He was, at fimr-and-twaity, an advocate of the CSonndk 
aad of the C6urt of Cassation. Niood was the dialeotirian 
of hisconyanions; Odillon-Bariot was the orator* 

BUf lawyer, half politician, Odillon^Banot had abeady^ 
Mder the Restoration, set his name beside the most celebnt* 
ed names of the Oppcteition, and liberty was proud in num. 
bering him among her defendera. 

Odilkm-Barrot studies little and reads little ; he meditates. 
His mind has no activity and can scarce keep awake but in 
die upper regions of thought. A minister, he would lan^ 
guish and be dangerously dilatory in matters of application* 
He would be more fit to direct than to execute, and would 
excel much less in action than in counsel. He would n^* 
lect the details and daily current of business, not that he 
was unqualified for it, but he would be inattentive to it* 

He sheds his own fertility upon the subject, rather than 
borrows any from it. He culls off it but the blossom, he 
touches but the elevations. He reflects rather than observes* 
What strikes him first in a subject is its general aspect; and 
this mode of viewing things arises from the particular aptitude 
of his mind, from the exercise of the tribune and the practiceof 
his former calling as advocate of the Court of Caasatum* No 
aum is more capable of making an abstract and prwantfag 
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a summary of a theory ; and I regard Odillon-Barrot as the 
first fronrrtiVizcT of the Chamlxir. He evei> possesses this 
faculty in a liigher degree than M. Guizot, who brings it to 
boar but upon certain points of philosophy and politics, 
whorcus (Jdi lion -Bar rot improvisates his generalizations with 
remarkable power, upon the first question that ofiers. Both 
are dogmatic, like all theorists. Both positive, but M. Gui- 
zot more ; for Guizot doubts less than Odillon-Barrot. He 
decides more promptly, and carries his resolution into effect 
with the energy and determination of his character. 

Odillon-Barrot is an honest man, a quality which I am 
ashamed to praise, but which, however, I am obliged to 
praise, since it is so rare. No manager, no intriguer, and 
scarce ambitious. His political reputation is high and with- 
out a stain ; his eloquence is always ready when the cause 
is generous, always at the service of the oppressed. Odillon- 
Barrot enjoys electoral popularity, but not popular popular, 
ity. At the same time, it appears hard to conceive that 
Odillon-Barrot is not at heart a radical by sentiment of 
equality, by experience of monarchical government, by con- 
scious dignity of manhood, by foresight of the future. How 
is it, then, that, in the tribune, he is so prone, uselessly 
enough, to make dynastical professions of faith? This is 
sometimes explained by saying that he feels for the person 
of Louis-Philippe a sort of unaccountable predilection which 
captivates and enthralls him. But we are very sure that 
Odillon-Barrot does not love Louis-Philippe upon wliatever 
conditions, after the manner of his domestics, liveried in silk 
and gold, and that he would not hesitate a single instant, 
were he obliged to choose, between the cause of the country 
and the Ordinances of another July. 

Odillon-Barrot has a beautiful and meditative countenance. 
His vast and well-developed forehead announces the power 
of his intellect. His voice is full and sonorous, and hisex- 
prrssioii singularly grave. In dress, he is somewhat fini- 
cal, which does not misbecome him. His attitude is digni- 
fied without being theatrical, and his gesticulation is full of 
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ooUe timpliclty. When speaking, he animates, intonates, 
Idndies, colors Iris expression, which is cold and dull when 
he writes. His discussion is solid and learned, strong in 
mttter, sufficiently ornate, and always swayed by his elevat- 
ed reason. He is apt to apply himself less, in a cause, to 
the point of &ct than the question of law, He seizes it, 
souods it, turns it over, and extracts from it its whole con- 
tents of new views and broad and salient considerations. 

His method is, at the same time, not without defect. He 
is often embarrassed amid the prolixities of his exordium. 
He loses himself also in the breadth of his conceptions, and 
rejoins them with great difficulty when their thread is bro- 
ken. In like manner, he does not precipitate sufficiently 
rapidly hb harangues to an end. Perhaps, indeed, this 
nSscts me more disagreeably than another, as I like above 
all things that the discourse be substantial and compressed. 
I must allow, however, that Odillon-Barrot is more abundant 
than diffiise, and there is pleasure in accompanying him to 
the chase of ideas, while your vulgar rhetoricians pursue 
and catch but phrases. 

Odillon-Barrot is more reasoning than ingenious, more 
disdainful than bitter, more temperate than vehement. His 
eye wants fire. You do not feel enough his breast heave 
and his heart bound against the oppression of despotism. 
Too often his vigor flags and fails, and his weapon weighs 
him down before the close of the combat. 

Master of his passions and of his words, he calms with- 
in him and around him, the wrath of the Centre and the 
turbulence of the Left. He prepares and covers the re- 
treat, in the most difficult passes, with the ability of a con- 
summate strategist : he is the Fabius Cunctator of the Oppo- 
sition. Unhappily, these tactics of temporization, when too 
often repeated, damp parliamentary courage, not already 
very daring. The part of the Opposition is not to hide itself 
behind the baggage-carts, but to push energetically to the 
front of battle. When the people do not see their defenders 
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mount tlic breach and fire, ihcy become lukewarm, yawn, 
turn uwuy and go in quest of other spcctaelefi. 

The orators are the npoiled children of the press; and 
OS spoiled children beat their nurse, the orators are in the 
tribune, constantly abusing the press. It is very much 
a]ii() the fault of the press itself, for you see it go into ec- 
stasy at every word that drops from the lips of these parlia- 
mentary heroes, and receive their rhapsodies so preciously 
in its finest linen, as if they were so many venerable and 
saintly relics. There is perhaps not one of our orators, 
dynastic or ministerial, who has not been told a hundred 
times that he was beautiful, sublime, admirable ; and who, 
incensed all over with their praises, does not fancy hiinsclf 
in fact a little marvel of eloquence, quite on a level with 
Cicero or Demosthenes. Arc you now astonished that 
tliese g(;ntl(;men assume incredible airs of vanity, and that 
their head is turned under the fanning of these adulations? 
I mysf;lf, notwithstanding the misantliropy with which I am 
reproached, I have yielded, I yield at the moment I write, 
to this amiable weakness of the press, and have too much 
moderated the impetuosity and ardor of my pencil. In 
truth it would be small liarm to extol the oratorical merits 
of our discoursers ; it would be at most a fault of taste. But 
tliere is something of a nature more gross in this sort of in- 
fatuation ; in fact we have witnessed so many somersets 
of o])inion, that one cannot be too much on guard against 
the ))olitical probity of the most illustrious of our parliamen- 
tarians. It is constantly to bo dreaded that they will seek 
to reinstate themselves in the favor of heaven, and offer us, 
after ilie example of M. Thiers, the edification of one day 
seeing them on both knees, invoking divine Providence. It 
is well tlierefore to keep a stiff rein to them, and not to spare 
the spurs when they halt or slacken pace upon a fair 
rf>ad, nor even the lash when they deal some joltings to 
liberty. 

It is a misfortune to Odillon-Barrot not to have by him a 
single friend, that is to say, a man who would tell him the 
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truth. He has been spoiled by dint of doing reverence to 
his eloquence and virtues. He is so bepufied that he wil\ 
by and by be inflated into a wind-bag. It will be carried 
8o far as to make him believe that the consequences he in- 
sists upon are always exactly in accord with the principles 
which he does not possess ; that his vague theses do not 
evaporate in mist, and that his moderation never sinks into 
the langour of impotence. 

Who does not remember the Opposition of fifteen years 
ago ? At rare intervals, but in compact array, night and 
day, it kept watch, armed, marched, fought. It did not 
wait till confronted by danger, it rushed to meet it. A 
minister had scarce done violating the domicile of the ob- 
scurest citizen, than he was taken in the act and called to 
account. The smallest liberty was no sooner menaced 
than it found defenders. An arbitrary act was hardly 
committed by the government than it was denounced by the 
Opposition. A patriotic deed, a liberal sacrifice was scarce- 
ly known, than it was crowned by popular applause. All 
the deputies of the Left were one in thought, in doctrine, in 
vote, in action. It was the golden age of the party, the 
season of youth and hope ! 

But since the Revolution of July and in the earlier legis- 
latures, the dynastic Opposition has marched divided under 
discordant chiefs. It knew not what it wanted nor whither 
it was going. It was actuated rather by dislikes than by 
hopes, by aversions than by principles. It was overrun by 
the extra-parliamentary Opposition, whose brilliant star 
arose amid the mists of the evening to guide new genera- 
tions to other shores. Cramped within its little burgess 
circle, it reanimated, it recruited itself no more at the foun- 
tains of popular inspiration. It seemed as if it bore upon 
its brow the brand of its original sin, of that atrocious usur- 
pation which it perpetrated in 1830 upon the sovereignty 
of the people, and that, despondent, repentant, weary of 
others and of itself, it would hide from all eyes, and in the 
depths of solitude, its sorrow and remorse. 
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It know not even to what do^ree it waa advancing 
towards tlir (yCMitrfs of which tho Third party debarred it tlte 
wuy, iior whero it halted in thn diri'ction of the extreme 
Lctl. It was iiicaimhlu oi' cither doiiniii^ its poHitioii, of 
countiiifj; its forces, or coiidiictin^ itnclfor geltin^f itself con- 
ducted ; it knew not where to plant its standard, nor under 
what banner to rank itself; nor what was the password, 
nor when the day of battle, nor for what cause to fight, nor 
who was to bo couunander. Had it two leaders? Had it 
only one? Waii this Odillon-Harrot ? Was it Moguiu? 
If Odillon-Harrot drsintd to take the command, Maguin 
ij})ited, like another Achilles, pouted in his tent, abandoning 
the (ireeks to the (hirts of Hector and the wrath of the godii. 
No (consultation, no combination, no plan, no system. 
Odillon-lbirrot was too absorbed in his ixjlitical reveries to 
discipline his tnjops. Maguin was too venturesome for them 
to confide themselves to the ca{)riceH of his schemes. One 
was too absent-minded, the other too light-ndnde<J. They 
w(;re not content to bo soldiers, they were not qualified to 
b<j officers. 

'IMie dynastic Opposition was aecustomed to act with a 
sloth of movement, a circumspection of periphrases and a 
superubimdance of academical preliminaries, which is quite 
untipatliical to the l^'rench character. You were constajitly 
tempted to cry to these orators : To the fact ! to the fact ! 
come at last to the fact ! 

It never attacked, it only resisted. It dissertated, but 
did not argue. It complimenUd the ministry ufxjn its good 
inttrntions, while it was transgressing still more by the 
int(;ntion than the fact. It bi'gan with anger to end with 
disgust. It stoppiid short in the middle of its consequence, 
throu^di fear of the principle. It would not say of a bad 
institution that it was bad, but that it was badly applied. 
It would have a nuinarehy without the conditions of mon- 
archy, and it demanded what a republic alone could yield, 
while strenuously de.nying that it had the least desire 
of u republic. The strong were inortiiied at its lack 
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ufeaergy ; the weak, themselves, began to fear, in leaning 
apoo it, that it would sink beneath them. Its temporizing 
WIS but inertness, its moderation but pusillanimity. 

As it knew not itself what it was it wanted, the patriots 
thimigbout the country knew not what it ought to seek. 
Each session passed away in hearing speeches, very fine to 
be sure, rather inconclusive, and three weeks thereafter to be 
buried in oblivion. Who remembers anythmg of them ? 
and what did they say ? 

You have seen those meagre grasses that sprout through 
tiie chinks of a wall ; it is well that they be a little agitated 
by the wind to strengthen their filaments. So with the 
ministry ; the gentle and rustling attacks of the Opposition, 
instead of shaking its hold, only give it vigor and root. 

Another reproach to be made the dynastic Opposition, and 
this is the gravest, is that it pays too little attention to the in- 
struction and moralization of the people. Of constitutional 
phraseology, it will be as profuse, in the Chamber, as you 
please ; but of money or time elsewhere, not an hour or a 
stiver. It is found at the head of no intellectual establish- 
ment. It directs nothing, centralizes nothing, vivifies noth- 
ing. The session closed, each takes flight towards the stee- 
ple of his locality, re-enters his nest, and there squats, warm 
and reposing, until the season of parliamentary storms. 

I have asked myself often, not why I should not partici- 
pate the opinions of Odillon-Barrot, but why he should not 
be of mine. If I had Odillon-Barrot in a corner of the 
confessional, I am sure that between his ideas and mine there 
would not be the breadth of a hair. But, out of the con- 
fe&sional, it would no longer be the same thing. Odillon- 
Barrot, like several other great and good patriots, commenced 
by serving the government of the 7th August, which since 
but there are certain precedents which explain cer- 
tain managements, and which force a man into situations of 
inconsistence from which, once entered, no efforts can afler 
extricate liim. But we, who have had the good fortune not 
to accept the fat favors and employments that were flung at 

18 
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our head, we who have not been soiled by the impux 
of the ministry, we are not disposed, for our part, 
tinue this comedy of fifteen years. We are awa 
people say, some that we are imprudent, and others 
are dupes. These, that we are ambitious — ambi 
what? Those, that we are utopists, Carlists, am 
agrarians, and whatever you please. With a few s: 
a little paint on both cheeks, we might win the gooc 
of the electors and the caresses of power. But w< 
play an unworthy part, a part we certainly will n 
We are perfectly aware, we can expect but to be c 
scoffed at, hissed, persecuted for our love to liberty, a 
is worst of all, to be mistaken for suspicious patr 
misapprehended by the ignorant. But there is such 
of attraction in truth, there is a gratification of coi 
so noble and so pure in defending the popular cai 
the greatest sacrifices, were they needed, would a] 
us light Indeed, and all the joys of the world have 
comparable to this ! 

The difference between Odillon-Barrot and us, 
that we insist upon the consequences of our p 
whereas he renounces the principle of his conse( 
Another difference is, that he does not wish our co-o] 
and that we, on the contrary, are desirous of his. 
sire it in order at least to see resolved this insoluble 
of a monarchy dancing upon a slack-rope without 
of a balancer. It is a regret, a heartfelt regret, to i 
daily who esteem and love him, as he well kno\ 
twenty years back, not to be able to be on his side 
see myself obliged, perhaps some day, to be opposed 
a circumstance which, while, through patriotism, I d 
accession to power, would lead me, through affectior 
recale it. I honor Odillon-Barrot, but I pity him. 
and blame him. For he is not, like me, and like s 
others, master of his political individuality. He 
than a person, he is at present, in the Chamber and 
tion, the head of a collective opinion, the represent 
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the liberal burgess class, the avowed and incontestable leader 
of a numerous and powerful party. Odillon-Barrot leads 
to combat the most numerous phalanx of the Chamber. 
They are but chance soldiers, conscript aggregations, bat- 
talions of accident, officers without troops, scouts, guerillas, 
adventurers and mercenaries. But by dint of enjoining his 
people to be very reasonable, very wise, not to furbish their 
arms, not to make too much noise, to wait, to wait always, 
Odillon-Barrot has rendered them cautious, laggard and 
almost timorous. So well has he clipped the wings of the 
dynastic Opposition, for fear apparently of its escape, that it 
can no longer either fly or walk. In place of returning its 
adversary dart for dart, it contents itself quite christianly 
with stanching the blood and binding the wound. Instead 
of flowing always in the same channel and retaining the 
same name, it has mingled with other rivers sprung from 
other sources, so that we can no more recognize either its 
course or its waters. It has ceased to have any proper and 
distinct personality. It goes and comes like a floating body 
from one bank to the other. It explodes and dissipates, its 
force. It extends and coils itself. It has no Rmits, because 
it has no domain, and that it transfers its territory and stand- 
ard wheresoever the caprice of the winds may carry and 
keep it. It is the ally of all who ask it, but under the odd 
condition of never profiting by the victory. It lends to 
whoever would borrow, but at the interest of never repay- 
ing. It gives but never receives. It chains itself to parties 
without exacting the least reciprocity of tie. It assumes all 
the duties, without claiming the rights, all the charges with- 
out enjoying the benefits. It fears its enemies to the degree 
of not daring to look them in the face. It is afraid of itself, 
to the degree of not venturing to count its numbers. It 
takes its illusions for sentiments, and its sentiments for max- 
ims. It is polite and courteous, but it is a dupe. It is hon- 
est, disinterested, virtuous, eloquent, but it is not capable. 
It does the business of the government, but not that of 
France. Would it not be better to leave the sewers of cor. 
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ruption to disgorge themselves, without wallowing in their 
mire, to repudiate adulterous and disreputable conneotioiUi 
to press around the flag of liberty, and fight to the last drop 
of blood for the eternal truth of principle, and wy with 
Francis First, on delivering up his sword : " All is lost ex- 
cept honor !" 

But it is that the dynastic Opposition is not reduced to 
this, and that it has lost nothing, neither honor nor the rest. 

I insist, because this anomaly is the trait the most charac- 
teristic of the pliysiognomy of Odillon-Barrot ; never has 
tlicrc been witnessed so much force and so much feebleness, 
so many engagements, witli so large a troop and so few vic- 
tories, so much spccch-muking and so little action, so much 
noise and so little wool. What or who is to blame? Fa- 
tality, tlie fault of tlie principle, the want of skill, the color 
of the banner, the soldiers or the general ? What better is 
needed, however, and when to be expected ? I do not fear 
exaggerating when I say that at the moment I write, Odillon- 
Barrot, with the elections free, would, if he wished, be made 
a candidate in two hundred of the electoral colleges. So 
completely is he the expression, the formula, the true truth 
of tlic burgess monopoly. Situation without example in our 
annals, fortune unheard of and which seems to have befallen 
him asleep ! but also responsibility far greater than that of 
any minister, and of which he will one day o#e an account 
to his country. Does he not already hear electoral France 
cry : " Varus, give me back my legions !" 

It is however a pity ! What a fine and valiant band you 
had to lead, and whither would they not have carried you, 
Varus, had you known to avoid the defiles and gorges of 
Germany ! What soldiers ! But since they are defiling 
beforor mo, why may I not runningly sketch their roll ? 

It was you, first, M. Dufaurk, terror of the Doctrinarians, 
minister dead and laid out at your full length in the sweat and 
dust of the 29th October, who would be very glad of a res- 
urrection before the final judgment, and who had commenced 
your career as aide-de-camp of Odillon-Barrot. You oon- 
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ed, the day of bttttle, the order of yoar general, and 
lookd about the wings of the dynastic Opposition. You 
ported tlie harassed troops and covered their retreat. You 
e colonel of the heary cavalry. Your weapon was ar- 
lent, and you excelled in its management. You masterea 
questions of law. You took them on every side. You 
Jed, diasectedy unfdded them in some sort, and laid bar» 
r inmost recesses. 

ou came next, M. Ducos, with eyes full of fire, and as- 
; pale and contemplative. M. Ducos has something of the 
jodist in the pomp and brilliance of bis language. He 
IBB his heart discourse with a religious abundance, and 
sacred words of country, of conscience, of virtue flow 
tuously from his lips. I fear there is more imagination 
tenderness of soul in his talent than of logic. M. Ducoa 

aomething candid in his manner which touches and 
Mes. He has the heart and the voice of an orator. 
kt the time of the famous discussion respecting the coo- 
ptible affair of the American claims, M. Ducos had the 
icity to see what it was to enter upon a false route. As 
made use of terms mysterious, covert, inexplicable in ap- 
rance, to say, rather not to say, what had become of the 
is, M. Guizot, ferule in band, rushed to the tribune, and in 
tone of a master who orders up a scholar, summoned M. 
308 to explain his hieroglyphics. Ducos stammered, and 
•as amusing to see the doctrinarian hold M. Ducos in his 
tches like a poor bird, and refuse to let him go without a 
nal retraction of what he had said or not said. There 
ij in truth no need of getting into such a rage. No one 

ever pretended that M. Guizot had pilfered, stolen, 
Bcked, sold, discounted, embezzled the American debt. 
! my God, M. Gui^t, you well know that the allusion 
i not to you. You do not gamble stocks in the dens of 
kerage. You are not the person who sends gold in bars 
he banks of England and the United States. You are 

a large capitalist, an enormous stockjobber. You know 
rfectly well that these debts, though nominally in the 
18* 
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Itowpfnm^bed hwflab|ect without indecision and dif- 
d it without fiuigue. The thoughts of Niood flowed 
■id eopioos. His strength had nothing too strained 
adient* A democrat from oonirictiony independent in 
f his amorahilitj, passionate but in the caose of jaa> 
Wlien be got animated and indignant at the TioliUion 
fmdf^f he feond eloquence in defending but ri^it, 
eldng bottnith. 

le goes B16XOX, whom relentless death has already 

ed in his riiadow ; BigDon, a clever writer, an inge- 

and learned speaker, a lover of oar nationality, bat 

He to timidity. There are who betray their trust by 

of speech ; there are who betray it by abuse of si- 

Far a hag time, people asked why Bignon, the first 

•tist of the Chamber, never ^x>ke upon foreign aH 

Were we then become anew the conquerors of Eo- 

Bignon was not so proud as this ! He had the honor 

iepnty, the first honor of the country, and he suflered 

f to be trare^ied a peer of France. Oh ! weakness 

age! 

i,paiis Ijefore rue M. Charaxaule, dogged jurisconsult, 
diaUHClLHu, and most puzzling of crossMjuestioners. 
I. Charlema'jxe, so precise and so penetrating. You, 
Bo:5f, dootrinal rather than doctrinarian, profound and 
netapriyaJcian, warm and radiant writer ! You con- 
with fnii'fiilne^s, but bring (brth with pain. When 
houJ^h^=l and y^ntiments flow over, you are unable to 
1 t^i'jTft. Trif'.y seem to inundate you, to take you by 
'oat and .ntifle you. You would unbosom yourself of 
di at oncfr, but your imperfect expression fails you. 
i*:k them as they escape you, you disconcert yourself, 
ft embarrassed, you int^^rrupt yourself, and strike, as 
icall tuem, whh reiterated blows the resounding man- 
the tribune. There are some orators whom their 
!^urT'x;ate ; with M, Dubois, it is the ideas. 
, M, lixv::i, keen and piquant observer, who can 
with aridreas the most delicate subjects, and tell the 
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minifft^rfi, with fi nmWfn, nrnnfi fj^onii tratlM trbii^n ifolMtHlAl 
thnrri nrnilo. OfFionr in wftiting of OdillMi'BftrroC, ifilMt 
yriii? Oh f yfifl, it Ia siirnly yon who narrated the tMiq 
of Thori^riy with ft wfiftUh of rlf^Acripftion And ft pftily ftdlril- 
nrnft for which I hav#s» I think, droMly mftde yod my €«» 
jilirni^ritfl. 

Yoiiy M . PAORfi, fliwiple and hrilliant sitoommor of BMJli 
rriiri f !ormtnnt. l^r-m vf^rMifiln fifirhftfm, ]ttm hftckoi to tkl 
Inn^iinf/ff rif hiinlrifiAR, rif^ pom^Mirif; tho akill of yoor mm' 
Xr.r, Ui rntwlrin himw^lf i^rp#fnt-wiflo ftroiind ft thofllSy ind 
(:l»«ip it in thff thoiinanrl (K/iIh of hia crnahinK argumontfttka. 
fi^'M flifilf^r.tioftl, Irm c/ifMoiin, 1#)m natural ami leat ingoA' 
oiiR ; hilt |i^rha)ifl rnorn atilo and more pracliaed in tho aft 
of thniwiri^ your irh^as with prricifiion into axioffia; man 
ftpfirklin^ in tho variety of your antitheaea, mora raligkMi 
in your iiriliticnl moral fl, miyrn chaatenffd, more pure in the 
ffirrnn ttf ynur (^xprf^mion, and tho only dftputy wfioaa writ- 
tf^n diMiofirfioM can captivat^i by tho ftuatainod aplendorof 
Mtyin nnd thought, tho attention of a Chamber diatrahi cam- 
IrRA, find vnry lifflo sonsiblo to the paina taken to entertaia 
it with Hfiqnonce. 

Yon, M. RooRR, of fmancial and maritime notoriety; 
iinrful and honrst deputy, who filled the Cbambar with 
nhndrlr^rin^fl of horror, wliilo you painted to it In lirhig 
fnAtiTHt tho tortiiros of impriwmment beneath the lurid and 
dovonrin^ nky of Bonegal. 

Yon, M. fiK Ma OR, conraiontioiifl disaorter, who recHe wttk 
a ftiinl and (mnlrn^HJizing voice whole diaoouniea learned Iff 
rotofind pninrnilyo1a)>oraff^d. WelMnRtructed pnblioiat, mod- 
nrnto LiiK^rn}, find one of the boneatefit men of the ChambfT. 

Yon, M. OR TnAffv, unlvorfial philanthropiat,ohampkaicf 
hnnmnity, mfin of virftjo and purity, who find In your nobl« 
ATMil thnlnninfif impnlflf^fl of eloquence, and who praferrad the 
pfilrrifl of tho olrnitivo dopiitntlon to the burning and brandin| 
ti^'urintm of fhf« rninintnrinl poeragn. 

Yon, ( fnnf^rfil Hrrtr A r7r», enorgotio and true patriot, wboN 
nnrno fihnll novor |Mir}Mh tin long aa fidelity to mlafbrtHM 
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U be booored amoDg men, and as long as the rock of 
i Mrtll e l cp a shall hold its place amid the waves. Unlimited 
fcad um of the press ! was his exclamation at the close of 
mek of his qi^eeches ; and in (act this is the bulwaric of all 
■BpraseotstiTe government. If the friend of Napoleon is so 
Hleral as this, it is not probable that Napoleon was, after 
aDy »o much the despot ! And in truth, notwithstanding the 
iksoliite character of his government, there were more ideas 
0f liberty in the head of Napoleon, than in that of all the 
Bviog kings of Europe at the present day. 

You, M. Chapays de Moxtaville, who is it has advised 
fon, I kjiow iMt wherefore, to paint me on foot, with a pur- 
ple doak, tbe cut of an artist and other fancy decorations, 
srfaich do much taore honor to your imagination than your 
judgmeot. For me, I will not draw even your oratorical 
Aetch ; I am unwilling that it should be said : '' Ah ! TU 
■on, Timoo, you praise those who praise you, and you too^ 
Ihen, have your confederates of adulation V 

You, M. Chajubolle, pupil of Carrel, indefatigable ath- 
lete of the pre»<, who multiply by your able and elegant 
pen, th*? fri«rxids of liberty, and who never leave un whipped 
eitlier an Hp<Msi.sy of party or a treachery of principle. 

You, M- »Salv£K7K, exemplary rnan, austere philanthro- 
purt, courag'jouw citizen, erudite scholar. Exact to your 
poi^ you are the first to enter and the last to quit the Cham- 
ber. Riveted to your bench, you follow continually with 
the k's^M eyes of int/:;lligence, the most dry and difHcult 
discussions. SfA a law of any importance found you 
mtiXf:, not a ministerial villainy escaped your penetration, 
not a thesis of jxylitical economy whereupon you did not 
pcwir flo<>i» of light from your pregnant, practised and sa- 
Ikaclous intellect- Whatever rnay be, even after death, the 
recklessness and injustice of parties, they cannot deprive 
you of your name of modeUieputy. 

And you too, I must not forget you, M. Billaut, elegant 
tnd fluent orator, jurist and administrator, dialectition co- 
gent, nervous, rapid, inciiiive, who quitted but with regret 
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• 

F wOl 18 necessary, and can Odillon-Barrot perfenn 
he after all made only to subserve the purposes of 
IB and to add a cipher to his unity ? Does he not 
end that the parliamentary Opposition cannot re- 
ce a sort of Olympian Jupiter in a mijestic reposci 
rith indifference as they pass upon the things of 
nd earth ? Its part is motion, and perpetual motion, 
can, like the Extreme Left, pick up but principle«» 
lie principles. When it can, like the Left, glean 
loth the principles and the facts which put them in 
. must descend from theory to practice, and take the 
ent at the point of the bayonet. Odi]l(»i.Barrot has 
iroached with being too ambitions. My reproach 
>, that he is not ambitious enough. He loans his 
people who use them for their own Qnds, and return 
fier principal nor interest. This is the trade of a 

Chamber and poor Country ! public opinion is tktU 
ing in smoke, and progress is fallen lame. While 
ament is at a halt, the Court recedes at a giant pace 
past. The Camarilla is spinning us days of shame 
itude. The government is fallen to a woman, 
g this time, what does the dynastic Opposition ? 
; is reclining on the beach. It amuses itself by 
grains of sand into the counter-revolutionary tor- 
ch passes and carries it off. 
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M. DUPIN. 

The chameleon which changes color even under the ga. 
zer's eye, the bird that makes a thousand twirls and darti 
off in the air, the disk of the moon which slips aside from 
the field of the telescope, the skiff that, on a stormy sea, 
mounts, dives, and reappears on the crest of the billows, a 
flitting sliudow, a startled fly, a whirling wheel, a gleam of 
lightning, a vanishing sound — all these comparisons give 
but an imperfect idea of the rapidity of sensation and mobil- 
ity of mind of M . Dupin. 

How shall I contrive to sketch that disparate and ever- 
varying physiognomy ? by what means can I seize it, and 
where begin ? 

I tell you plainly, M . Dupin, that if you keep constantly 
stirring on your chair, if you keep turning about your head 
every moment, and do not sit for me better than that, I mean 
to break my pallet and fling down my pencils ! You wish 
that I make you a likeness, do you not ? Very well, be so 
kind then as to let me examine you for a few minutes 
merely. Also, do not set to scolding me if the proportions 
of your face are not always in accord, and some of the fea- 
tures 1)0 distorted. I am a painter, and to imitate nature, I 
must make the portrait conformable to the model. 

There are in M . Dupin two, three, four men ; nay, an 
infinity of ditferent characters. There is the man of Saint- 
Acheul and the man of France, the man of the Tuileries 
and the man of the shop-keepers, the man of courage and the 
man of fear, the man of prodigality and the man of economy, 
the man of the exordium and the man of the peroration, the 
man who wishes and the man who does not, the man of the 
past and the man of the present — ^never the man of the fu- 
ture. 
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Dupln 18 an author, a lawyer, a magistrate, a preai- 
in orator and a Wit.* 

Dupin has written a good deal, some even in Latins- 
Latin, to be sure, but it is still Latin — ^which he has 
i late, almost without a teacher, and with a rare force 
Uigence. He has written a multitude of elementary 
38 upon law, good as well as bad, which might be 
one after another like beads, and which compose his 
baggage as author. 

se little tracts are scarce more than compilations of 
ir legal science, brief, concise, judicious, but without 
ility. 

Oupin is not endowed with that faculty of patient and 
ivestigation which digs into a subject and goes deeply 
nto the spring-heads of principles. Near objects he 
istly and quickly ; he does not see far and long. He 
i philosophy of experience, he has not the philosophy 
ectSon. He cannot create, he only arranges. He 
offa, manual as he draws up a declaration ; he could 
npose a book. 

advocate, his manner was lively, sarcastic, roUgb> 
r, able but without method, forcible but without grace, 
•ricd to superstition his respect for the gown and wigs 
old parliament. He was a great stickler for what he 
the prerogatives of his order, and you might have 
im ready to devote himself, to die if necessary, in de- 
)f his gown and rabato— a thing which is assuredly 
heroic. He ransacked Justinian to find apothegms, 
' to amass citations, and the ancient authors to extract 
sayings, and he mixed up the whole with some pleas- 
i of his own fabric, which made it a seasoning rather 
it and singular. Blunt, impetuous, unequal, desul- 
. stringer of anecdotes, prodigal of witticisms, he was 
lusement of the auditory, the bar, the judges and the 

Bittomey-general of the gravest court of Francei If. 

• Diteur de bims'mots. 
19 
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D 11 pi 11 has retuiriff] of his proft;88ional talent but the Kerioui 
Ht}i\ Wili'l Hido. 1 1(; flrj«'H not pomtefis the vast erudition of Mer. 
liii) ri«filh';r lh«; irr'usiinrs of hiH jurisprudence, nor hi« free 
and rather suhtile ar;fijrrK'iilalion. iJiit he has fttrong Kf;nH<;, 
a sure jijd<(rfirnt, and his writUfn pleadings are modclflof 
jKjrspieuity, pn^eision and lojfic. fie is the lawyer rathor 
than tlie le^rislator, a lover of the text rather than of the ] 
wpirit. H th^?n; he two interpretations, the one philosophi- 
cal, the other vul^rar, it is the vulvar that, by instinct, he 
will adopt. He has niueh sense and little genius. Spirit- 
less, inrion^isl^rnl, and almost cowardly in (Xilitical cauwis; 
but in civil cii::es, firm, prr>gnfssive, candid and dignifir^d. 

As Pnrsid^-nt of the (/lianjher, M. Oupin has great nicrils 
and great (h-i't^vAs. He is versr-d in the prec<;dent8 and the 
law, he applirrs with sa^^acily the rules of the House, and 
maintains the parlianirntary prerogatives against the en- 
croachments of the ministry. Standing up, his eyes go the 
rounds of every point of the hall. He domineers, like ft 
pedagr;gnr;, the noisy and intractable deputies, and deals 
ihem, from time to tinu;, on the fingers, some smart slaps of ^ 
the rule. 

He is not to h<! surpassr^d at urn'a veiling the tangled thread 
of r>ur legislativ(j oratory. If a question liappens to fall into 
the hands lA' confusr;d and embarrassed speakers who hud- 
die amendnw^nts upon amendnumts, <iistinctions ujKin di**- 
tinclions, an<l who, unable longer to comprehend it, drop it 
th(!nj, M. Dupin pi(;ks it up, wiprts it clean, and windsi it 
upon his /ingr-rs. Wa n^stores it its meaning, its j)olicy, its 
divisions, its principle and its consequences. He is admi- 
rable at n'Muming the; (h.l>ates, and exposes with so much 
neatness the lo^n'oal ordf;r of the dtdibrfration, that the Iea.sl 
intelli;.rrnt rcco^rufyj' it, and cry : *< That's it!" 

Should Homf; luckless deputy approach hirn too close, he 
rolls himself up likr; a hr;dge-hog, and the ministers thcm- 
selvrrs rjo not vrTiture to meddle with his prickles. If seme 
oratorical noviei? rnak(;s his rlehut while members are talk- 
ing, and turns to the chair to claim silence, M. Dupin flings 
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at him, as the only aoswer, a withering sarcasm which atuns 
the poor man and kills him off. Not that M. Dupin is nat- 
nrally malicious^ hut he forgets sometimes that he is presid- 
log, and when a ban-mot itches him, he cannot resist the 
temptation to scratch. 

Tl)ere are still two characters to he painted in M. Dupin 
— the politician and the orator. 

M. Dupin is the most expressive and exact personificatioa 
of the burgess, not the elegant and polished burgess of the 
Chaussee^'Antin who apes the gentleman, not the petty 
burgess who wears linen lace and sells it ; but the burgess 
aanuitant, the burgess functionary, the burgess proprietor, 
the burgess advocate, the burgess merchant, the big burgess 
who has no great relish for men of birth, and who turns 
up his nose at the laborer. To Uve every one for Mmse^ 
and every one within himself, these are his favorite maxims 
of domestic philanthropy and of foreign policy. Become 
afterwards what may of the people ! 

He has the plebeian instinct, but not the revolutionary in- 
stinct. He has been Legitimist aflcr having been Imperi- 
alist. He is now Philippist, and to-morrow would be repub- 
lican, without great concern about the change. But, for 
that matter, has not the burgess class he represents been by 
turns all this, and would it not be so again ? 

M. Dupin is going to speak : will he be to-day for the 
people, or for the government ? he has to choose. For both 
at once, is still better, or for one after the other, before, be- 
hind, as you please, and this without the smallest embarrass- 
ment in the world. He has always three or four inclina- 
tions to start from three or four different points, and ordina- 
rily he rushf-a across the first current without knowing and 
without caring, for that matter, by what means he is to gain 
the opposite shore : plank, corks, cordage, sail or steam, any- 
thing will answer him. He commits himself to his star. 

Sometimes he has fits of stronger good sense than we often 
find in a Frenchman. He will kindle all of a sudden into 
indignation at some violation of the law, some waste of pub- 
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\\t II V. "I ':>iMi' friiiVT iiikI Qiilr-inii in<ji||| lo flin nnlKiri^l 

limt'ii. Ml-: jiii'iiitv >-.|ii iiil->:, tii>: |iiil I i'fli^rii wnrm^ iiiiH lK>iU 
llii. I l< ^:liiiii|i': ill lii>: >:' III I Im |imII«: Ills' iitll f ivrr |ii< r ys. 
J |«i i|iiia>: )ii>: Imivn Miiilr- Iimim IIiiv 4' nliliiiir), nui\ Iiriili'li4l> 
ilij/ it iviili U'llli liMiifL-. i< jrniiiir In i|r iiikIJ'jIi nil linlfirf. lurn' 
iSiil II f''iiMl lii««/r |i'i.:.:' •: 'liii i'lrr lliiv iiiiHil 'iV'-r tfuif |iiitrintir. 
iifi'l fi Miiii|>liMiil lii'i-//. iiii'l fm yir IfU l'> iU wfii<:ftf iifiir iin 
|ii(Ur- 'Mil li'iii, lifi'.ifi'' Ifiiiili. li'iw <lir Mil ir-'^ Ill's f 1:1 ivs. iin'l 
i«(|iii<ll/ III] Irif l{ ><• liM Inif. I lr> si\\\] lilr-fif-i: n irw jnw 
Mini irnii ■:, iiii'l lli' ii li' < fliWii ril llin ii i-l rif jiii;; ttiit<trr. 

Il ill li'i'iiii'-: \1 |)ii|iiii I'l'iprii lliii <li iiijf^ f'T tlir- iiMli'iii-ii 
|ii|i-:i-, liiH II' 'I'l' •: '•!>' II IIkiii. | |« r-|Hriijrf.3 t<> •3|ff-iik niriiiri-:' 

II If-llfiill >:i'l' Nii'l iir will ^|ii-iiL-. Iillf I'll it. } \n ^tTfin\l<f'<*'* 
Riiy, III 'III' I , III' 'li f i-:iv<' W'ltfl, lui'l }i<' will fiiii'^li willmiil 
rv< I f 'III/ liiliiijr. I I'i >:\vi 1114 liy Iik ({irrit jr'irU lir W/iuM 
iiiiih' II l« iii|i' <l, iiii'l llli^ /'iiliyi i< ti'if j/r iitl/i llrui llir^ lirMiOi 

III lii^ W'li'j.: , ||i!il lifi wiiil'l {fit rlirrf f t" llif' |m\v, »ii'l hn 
ii-^l^ ill llii. (iM I , fliMl II*". Wiiilfl Ii»mI 'iHii nf llin |iv«i ^junfl 
lliiM^, flli'l il i-: ll|f\ rl|||r^| , llml ||»i W>>l|ti| rrMi-^rin ^fiinirjly nn 
III'-. |i|iiif ijiiil ill' -jj-:, iiinl liri fWf'M f'llir li/>< |i||| il|ifii| Mlf' iW: 
1'.<:<i,\y, A I ^f fi, Ml'' M'lW *if III*-. H«Wv n/i-lir*: mil till \wr\vn 
li'iiMs* iilli I llii- rlili. f'liil ill |lit% Iw n'l fif \f. Miipiri, rlin 
/I'l'.viiK/ Mii'I ' liliinir Incj-a jiiq will. |/i iind Ti'i, williiii Mm <iiiif.«i 
nl I v> II II Miiind'-- Mm ji3 Infill-, iii'iliil/i llimi llin nnn in n 
KimiM 

Mill-, ilriy nil f-f|i|/ir if wito iml rnirt'-- wr'itn lii/i(/riiii||i/-.7i| 
mIc'-Ii f,f .: r,r nil llm ilf|iiilii<:, mihI hn pliw r i| nri/l r liicmnrfj 
lli'iii ".vli'i iMiiii^N I iiil. wli'i li'-l'iriirinj/ |/i Mim ( )|ijKiijiririii, 
wli'i f'l llir. 1,1 U, wlio 1*1 ill*. Ilicrlil, wli'i |/i llii* ' ■/ iilrr, wli'i to 
lli'» liil/ r ll|f■■'lill|f^ clinrli (: iil fi|iini'iri. f'nl wli'Ti li'^ rninr t/i llm 
Irll'i h. nii'l l«i llm hnii 'il M. I)ii|iiii, |i/« kii'^w ri'il wh-it f/i 
Riiy ''I lii^ 'i|iiiiii,ii, iif.t wliiil lo »l'i with lii^ pli»' ", nut\ wnq 
T'lfi'il I'l I. mil liiiii l!r.iriMrk I'l tlm ^trn'i'n^ nfi tlin (!hiirril»^r 
114 'it M l>ii|iin. Ilinl lli/v JMltf r wim |ikI ii|i|i'.inlri|, nlrri/Kt 
iiiiiiiiiin'.ii^ly. I'li^iilf 1,1 1,1 tlin riiniiilK.r. nii/| bv/iW, rnH<|r.f, 
Ifiiil tliic i<! 1} rlifiMriiii^ Iriiit oT p'llilimil liTn. 

M. f)ii|>ifi Rfl^xilfl Aiill thn iilrRtAt^Ui fltki'iu^iUm of l«ing 



GtlUcan, and was much more oonoenied, io drawing tip 
ihe Charter, to combat the UltramootaQistSy than to aee that 
Ae Tery principle of the goremment was not changed com. 
pleteljr. The Rerdntion of July having fallen into the hands 
of a man of this compass of mind, how would yon expect 
ft to turn out otherwise than it has done ? M. Dupin imag* 
ined that the people fought, beneath a burning stm, during 
ilMree days, merely to encamp his master — ^Dupin's master-^- 
co the throne, aiKi him, Dupin, on the bench of the Court 
oi Cassation. Verily, the pec^le had something better 
10 do! 

iL Dupin has three antipathies — the office-seeken^ the 
aristocrats and the military. He is in constant fear that the 
spars of these last will tear the skirt of hb gown, and he 
keeps a tight rein in the Chamber to the Military party. 

He is a man of some courage and he is not. He^owed 
courage when his house was bemeged by bands of ruffians^ 
who threatened to assassinate him. He had none when ha 
refused to plead before the Court of Cassation and the Cham* 
ber, against the abominable fortifications of the city. 

He is neither ambitious nor disinterested, neither without 
timplicity nor without ostentation. He pursues fortune 
ardently if she resists him, and if she o^ers herself he 
slights her favors. 

He has mind as much as possible and more, and he makes 
little account of it. But if you would please him, assure 
him that he has great constancy in his opinions, and he will 
believe you. 

He is more drcarlcd at the Tuileries than liked ; his visits 
there are rather tolerated than encouraged, for he is blunt 
in his manners and sarcastic in his language. He is a sort 
of peasant of the Danube in a court^ress. Look behidd 
the door of the Salon de Diane, and you will see the hob* 
nailed shoes he lefl there on coming in. 

At Court, he is awkward and ill-mannered. He is oflOm- 
five, by his drolleries, to princely susceptibilities. The ex- 
eurrions of his volubility importime ; but he is allowed to 
19* 
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run at Inr^r^, bocaiisn it in known that he will return to the 
8ta!l nii(i let hiiriHT'lf ha cautrht easily by both the eani. 

M. hiipin iH tho most ruHtic of courticra, and the most 
n noiirtifr of rustics. Lot u.s not mistake them, the crjur- 
tiers of this spnrnrts are not the least manageable. The 
otitsiflf; r;f thf! bark is rough to the touch, but tho inside is 
8ofl and NrrKK)th. 

M. I)u[>in entr;rtains for his king all tlie affection of an 
attorn(>y, and it u pro!>abIr!, that, in the intimacy of their au- 
gust conf(f!rf!ncf\M, ins king is Ixitter pleased to converse with 
him U[>on the drawing up of a lease; than alKMit the genius 
of lUft ministfrM, and ufK)n the arrangements of hiii house- 
hold than tho. jK)lity of the (irrat Turk. 

Twfnty times M. Dupin has bnen on the point of laying 
hold r)f th(; ministry, ft has even been thrust into his hand, 
and hn h^t it fall. Ffe has the wliims and humor of a child. 
Jfe wislu^s, and he doos not wish, f To cries and weeps. Ffe 
throws his arms around your neck with a sportive and con- 
fiding air, and then in an instant he retires to a comer in a 
fit r)f sullenness. Jfe lor;ks slieepish, and if you go near 
him, he scrapes you. 

ffe is bold, rrjsolute, a fine talker in tho green-room, but 
as soon as he mounts the stage, he stumbles, forgets his 
part, stammers, pulls his wig over his eyes, and acts the 
mute. 

M. f)uf)in lias long passed for being tho loader of the 
Third-Party. Of the Third-Party ! what in tho nam© of 
wondf'.r, was this Third- Party ? 

It is known that after the death of Casimir-Perler, tho tri- 
umphant majority broke down. Tho apostates of July, the 
Bharnf^loHH lir^gitirriistH, the sabre-wearers, the Court valots, 
th(5 thorough-bn^d Docjirinarinns, the ambitious functionaries, 
and thn grruuly spccjulators banded tf)gethor apart and formed 
the bulk of tho army. 

Hut Homn of tho (jrmibatants began to desert, unwilling, 
through shame or prudonee, to enlist under tho foruloof the 
Doctrinarians. They behold dawning in tho future, a new 
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minister, and twenty times has he been within their reach, 
and they have once even grasped, for some minutesi the 
shadow they were pursuing. This fraction of dissidents 
gave itself the title of Third-Party. What did it do, this 
party ? what did it want ? had it ofEoers } had it soldierly 
and who were they ? It is said that seated on the outskirts 
of both the ministry and the Opposition, they leaned some- 
times to one side, sometimes to the other. But they con- 
cealed themselves so well that you might have worn out 
your eyes to discern them, and they passed so quickly from 
one principle to the other, that it was impossible to define 
their position. They did not betray each other, because 
they did not know each other. They did not count their 
strength, because they did not know whom they were com- 
posed of. They coveted power, but dared neither to take 
nor to keep it. They were ministers for three days, and 
after this they were nothing, neither ministerial nor Opposi- 
tioD. No one could say whether they were alive, or dying, 
or dead. They had not strength to carry a resolution, a 
measure, a principle, and all their fecundity was but a suc- 
cession of abortions. Singular folks! whom Providence 
had very probably constituted, like ourselves, of flesh and 
bone, who drank, ate, spoke and voted like the rest of mor- 
tals, and with whom wo have communed, sat, discussed and 
legislated, a good moiety of the day, during whole years, 
witliout being able to say very precisely what was their 
name, and if they had one, nor what their opinions, or if 
they had any. 

No matter, the Third-Party passes for having existed in 
the days of fable, and M. Dupin for having been its valorous 
and eloquent chief. 

M. Dupin is one of those men whom it is unsafe to have 
for political friends, and undesirable to have for enemies. 
He is an embarrassment nearly as great to the ministry he 
does not favor, as to thut which he should support. He is 
not supple, conciliatory, insinuating enough to unravel the 
thousand difficulties of a thousand affairs. His mind is 
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words weigh, all his proofs are deduced in regular seqneiMi 
Then is he solid, cogent, nervous, concise and luminott 
Then M. Dupin is comparable to the most rational among 
our dialectitians, and the most vehement among our oraton. 

Unfortunately, M. Dupin is oi\en unequal, and falls into 
the low and the trivial. His imagination overmasters biin. 
If a bon-mot chanceto cross him while he gesticulates in 
the tribune, ho seizes it on the wing, and holding it hj the 
middle, hurls it upon the Chamber at the risk of hurting the 
first head it may happen to encounter. 

He has more manliness in his speeches than his princi- 
ples, more power of argumentation than of judgment, and 
more independence of head than of heart. He has passed 
through so many political events, and advocated truth and 
falsehood in so many and different causes, that it is not easy 
to say whether he lias done more good or harm to the interests 
of liberty, nor also more harm or good to his own. 

This sort of orators — a rare kind in our day especially— 
are men of impulse, and who never speak better than when 
they speak at a moment's notice. They flutter, they fret 
themselves in their scat and take fire like a chemic match. 

Do you see that inflammable personage who enters the 
hall in a flurry? Ho sits, he rises, he fidgets about, he 
stretches out his hand to claim the tribune, he mounts it and 
perorates. Ask him not what was his object in commencing; 
ask him not, above all, how he is going to close. Can it be 
that you would be surprised, should he speak for the meas- 
ure and vote against it ? Don't you know him to be a man 
who gives himself up to the current of his inspirations, with- 
out even a surmise as to whither they transport him 1 H® 
sets out, and as he goes along, beats the bushes for argu- 
ments. 

Nevertheless — who would think it— M. Dupin still insists 
and wishes, against wind and wave^ to pass for a man of 
constancy, of great constancy. 

Constant, upon what ? Constant, to whom ? can he say; 
and we ourselves ? Alas ! we cannot change our nature. 
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■ptonlatowi offioe-fleekei% «ttomi6a» oourtdependantSi and 
^op-keepen, which have not the least reaemhlanoe to an 
•ipenibly of kings. 

. In fine, Cato the elder lived on black broth in the fhigal* 
kf of his country abode, and was scarce in the habit of 
QIAking drafb at sight upon the treasury of Rome, while M. 
Dupin luxuriates amid flowers and wines, by the light of a 
thousand tapers, in his resplendent festivities, and hoards 
besides all that he can lay hands on of gold or paper money, 
after having once applauded the writer of this, for his coun 
1^ in denoujQicing the abuse of hoarding. 

M. Dupin had never but a vulgar and easily-contented 
ambition. If he has aspired to no more than being Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, attorney-general of the Court of Ca». 
sation, and great-cross of the Legion of Honor, he ought to 
have made speeches and not pamphlets. If he desired to go 
down to posterity, he should have made pamphlets and not 
qpeeohes. 

I do not mean to say however, that M. Dupin, for not 
being quite as eloquent as Cicero, nor as logical as Demos- 
thenes, is not a very remarkable extempore speaker. Doubt- 
less, his elocution lacks the skill of method, the elevation of 
thought, and the purity of form of that of Berryer ; but it 
is perhaps more substantial, more animated, and more pic- 
turesque. Examined closely, the sallies of M. Dupin are 
somewhat coarse, but at a distance they strike by their natu- 
ralness and their very rusticity. He draws his compari- 
sons from common things, from the habits of living, usages, 
manners, law terms and proverbial modes of speaking, and 
he throws his '^auditory into fits of hearty and national 
laughter. He has occasionally the eloquence of strong 
common sense, and after a manner entirely new, singular, 
original, admirable. 

Quick, passionate, full of iire, he electrifies an assembly. 
He does not let it breathe, and when he has a good cause 
and is in the vein, he prosecutes it with astonishing vigor 
and precision. Then all his ideas are connected, all his 
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wohIh wiMf^h, all liis proofs are ile<l need in regular SAqupnce. 
Tltcii is li«{ Noiid, cu^^i'Ut, iKH'voiis, ctiiHiiae and lumiiiouii. 
'J'JK^n M. l)ii))iii i.s (:(ini|mniiilf{ to the most rational aritong 
our fiiiilcctjiiiiii.s, and tli«i most vfdii^mont among our oraUitn. 

Iliifiirlijiiatcly, M. I)u|iin is ofu^n unequal, and falU inUj 
tin; low and lint trivial. His imagination ov<:rmasters liiin. 
If a hun-mot cliaiH^f; to nross liim wUila he gi^sticulates in 
tii({ tri 1)11111', he tii'/i'/j-H it on thn wing, and holding it by the 
middh^ iiurl.>3 it upon ilm (!hamh<ir at the risk of hurting the 
iii'ht JK'ud it may iiappi-n to cnt^ountor. 

lilt ha.s more. manlin(\is in his spf;<'ohos than his prind- 
p^^s, iiuji'i', power lA' ar^utiKrntation than of Judgmtuit, &iA 
morii indipf^ndcncc, of ImmkI than of heart. I(e has |ms»e(i 
througli so many political ivrnts, and advfx;aled truth aii'i 
falsehood in so many and dillon-nt caust's, that it is noteiu>y 
to say wlictlirr li({ liusdont; iiioni good or harm to the intere^u 
of lihcrly, nor als<) more harm or good Ut his own. 

This suit of orators — a rare liind in our day espeeially — 
are tiH^n of iinpulsit, and wjio never speak better than whcu 
they sp<al< al a mona^nt's notiee. 'i'hey flutter, they fret 
ihcmselvt'S in tlicir s^at and take fire like a eliemic match. 

Do you tii'.t*. that in/lammalile personage who enters tlt» 
hall in a /lurry? \Ui sils, he rises, he fidgets alj^njt, he 
hiri;telif;s out his hand to claim the tribune, he mounts it and 
ItcruralcH. Ask him not what was his object in commeneing ; 
ask him not, aliove all, jiow lie is going to close. Can it Ix^ 
that you Would Ix; surprisefj, should he speak for the meois- 
uri; and vote against it ? Don't you know him t/) lie a man 
who gives hims(df up to the current of liis inspirations, with- 
out even a surmise as to whither they transjiorl him? lie 
sets out, and as he goes ahmg, beats the bushes for argu- 
ments. 

Nevertheless — who Would think it — M. Dupin still insists 
and wirshes, against wind and wave, Ut pass for a man of 
cmihtaney, of jj real eoiirjIaiKjy. 

( 'onstant, upon wiiat / TJonstant, to whom ? can he say; 
and we ourstdves? Alas I we cannot change our nature. 
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Feeble and fickle mortalti, we are that' which the gods hare 
nmde ua. Each light has its shadow, each quality its de- 
fect. If M. Dapin had not his mobility, he would not have 
his talent. Would he be without the one, or the other I Be 
It so, but let him choose ! 

I desire in closing, reader, to acquaint you very secredy 
with an embarrassment of mine, and to ask your advice ; 
stipulating, above all, that you must not go tell this to M. 
Dupin. You are to know then that the honorable legislator 
has voted at the Academy, against his own brother, for me, 
Timoo, your unworthy servant and his. What am I to do, 
and blockhead that I am ! can it be a matter of doubt ? 
How, for the whim of being academician, I Timon of Athens, 
a painter without talent, but a man of sincerity, how should 
I prove delinquent to M. Dupin, to you reader, to myself, in 
suppressing the truth ? 

No, reader, I rather will charitably advise M. Dupin not 
to get himself bepraised so extravagantly, in the fla^ring 
biographies he writes of himself, or that he dictates, which 
is pretty much the same thing. 

How these men of intellect have singular ways ! M. Du- 
pin wishes absolutely to be something different from him- 
self. It is his settled idea. He gazes coqucttishly in his 
mirror, and changing countenance in proportion as he looks — 
the effect apparently of inveterate habit — he just now says 
to me : " It is not I whom you have sketched, I am not M. 
Dupin !" — How, you are not M. Dupin ? Why, I assure 
you it is you and no other who sat at this moment for the 
pencil of Timon. It is you I see, it is you I paint, it is you, 
it is certainly you whom I have just portrayed I 

Come, let us see what you would have me do to appease 
you ? Do you wish me, for example, to say that other ora- 
tors have been as inconstant as you ; that the Greeks and 
Romans have fluctuated, neither more nor less than you, in 
their sentiments of the forum, the Senate and the closet ; 
that Voltaire, Pascal, Fenelon, Rousseau have varied their 
opinion upon all sorts of subjects ; in fine, and this will 
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»fc;l«)iiitf^ theif UitttiitUi iitttfil </r livJMiji i$iv«» ii0tm wUtd 

M»iKjl£iiry i «t/ i4<H i;<iii»)/licr i«iK| imh y//4ir will, 

Mui y</ii mii lutiUttAnmif M. l>Mf/iM| MuM^ u* ^uiu jj/t^i 
H^inti urtu^^f J i:Mm'ti t*nttiU ih*^ nil iim [fuiAU*, mA ^t^i 

$Hit: tit tUb Ut^bi nt t$ty |«i/Ml»Jl4. XtUHi mII^ if ytfH (^ 4l^^l- 

Ut \^ t»n ttl my <m«i, </i iulUt$f at y</Mr«« kii^l ftttiAtiit \ mi 

tt\i£i:llfm well W'/Hh iUa lAUtstf U H I4//1 t 

A I Ihe bttfffcs flMfis^ I tiiu\ v^t^t Ht^itimh^tUmH Iff iMy^^M. 
ihtlAh will d«y )l )o »«:ffKi»d<= iiM'l J cilMlM l)lMf| WliU ffUr 

luiU Ul(f> ufi'/if !«)• w«/i4fi«r- 1 tfli/«uM li|M« U4 mff Mf4 U M^ 

h$^'i ttt iUt: Udl I Mfil lift; |/l<i</f i l|l»l im lltt4 M lil^«l)^ «««««•» 

i,t' jitttiUits unii ilic Ittw j itmi U^t U*t*t iwU^mwhtunts, »(it^^|$b 
M Uiijt: dUil/U/fu ; ihtoi lit: in ^^tufUtf^ ifif ^m \tuiAUi uiiHi»=f, 

fck<:^|/l, \htU^t\» b/Wtt^Jd ^U<l4«:tf M»m1 I^Im mUi^i \ i\mi \kii U 

U^is ^ ilitti htt lm<i tt t*i\\Aa t**!' \\m O/uil, <m«4 yf<i t^ dMMM«4 

J MiMfiii, iif tiH^t iti\m*ii mkii H\»tm ilii« |tf/im Mr IJm|4m will 
iiM \UUiU $$ty fBimitUiiluihth Ufi Umn hW i^ U tullmf ftmitff 
intttiit^tut uwi *»iitiiiU\iintiw» in tmtniM t4tHi¥tn^mtUm, ^ui^U 
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Uakdwd, mangled, wrinkled. But when hie 
p h yaugou my ii in modoo, enlivened by peasiony wiooglit ap 
lijr Mgnme nt tkw , it ie devoid neither of elevatioD nor noble- 
■enk jffie deep-ee t -ejr e e sperfcle with An, and gleam from 
dm depiha of their ortita like two diamonda ; and really, I 
da DaC eall thia being an ugly man. 

Note, leader, that thia ia qoite fireah from the peoeil and 
mere af^ndix. Will M. Dapin be aatlafied I he ooght la 
be oertainly ; yet yoa will see that he will not anleaa 1 say 
tkat he ia conaiarent Well, no, I will not aay it ! 



M. BERRYER. 

Ii ia jnat, it ia lawful that all the varietiea of the politieal 
opinion of the oonntryahould be repreaented in the Chamber 
ofDeputiea. The Chamber derivea its moral authcmiy from 
the iliufltrioua of its members; and. of what service would 
be to the minister himself an incompetent and ridiculous 
l^islature, which he might lead in his train amongst the 
baggage of hb household. 

Tiie Legitimist party have done what intelligent minori- 
ties should always do : it has supplied the number by the 
quality. The deputies which it has selected are men of 
eloquence and probity. They are dignified in deportment, 
prudent in ccmduct, polished and measured in language, and 
their doctrines are qever urged but with all the urbanity of 
parliamentary propriety. 

But they are placed in a false position. They have been 
sent to the Chamber by their party to hoist there the white 
flag, and as soon as they display the smallest glimpse of thia 
flag, the universal tempest which rises and rages oompda 
them to furl it with all speed. They have therefore to place 
themselves in the wake of the Opposition, to tag themselves 
to its coat-skirts, to imitate its language, to talk like it of 

20 
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liberty, of large liberty ; and these are expressions ratba 
strange, rather new upon their lips, words which would hxn 
passed for seditious in the reign of Charles X., and which 
accord, in fact, neither with the principle nor with the adi 
of his government. These liberal professions are distrusted, 
appearing to be rather a stratagem of opposition than thi 
expression of a sincere conversion. It is feared that the 
Legitimists would soon put off the mask if Henry V. we» 
to return, and that as Uiey are now but for liberty, thejr 
would then be but for power. 

The Legitimist deputies form, in the Chamber, a separate 
band. It b a miniature church, having its invariable dog- 
mas, and where they chant in chorus the praises of their 
lord and master. They bear some resemblance to the chil- 
dren of Israel, separated from their country, and who wept 
in the secrecy of the tabernacle, the exile of their God and 
the subversion of their temple and their holy laws. 

At their head, and the most distinguished of all, shines 
M. Berryer. 

M. Berryer has long 'been the sole orator and almost the 
sole deputy of his party. Not that there is not in the 
Chamber a certain number of shameless Legitimists who 
group themselves high in the centre, and who would not fail 
to turn to account their queisi-legitimacy, were Henry V. to 
appear, the white flag in his hand, within twenty-five or 
thirty miles of Paris. But these disguised Legitimists re- 
veal but at the ballot their secret predilections, and, at all 
other times, they bind so well the mask of the Juste-miUif* 
about their visage, that it is quite impossible to tear it off 
If, in the first legislatures, M. Berryer, carried away by the 
heat of improvisation, used to let slip some regrets a little 
too lively for the absence of his king, these renegade Legiti- 
mists were the first to raise a murmur. of displeasure. But 
in the lobbies, they dropped this part, and if they met M- 
Berryer alone, would shake him by the shoulder, squeeze 
discreetly his fingers, and say : " Oh ! how you are right, 
M. Berryer ! Go on ; we are at your side ! Who would 
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ifbir ihoae excellent pntices?** M, Beriyer mi^ht 
the great pmdence of this noble conduct, but be 
ave desired a little more support when he ascended 
one. 

aps, too, that sentiment of indulgencej of decency, of 
dty, which, especially io a French Chamber, is felt 
\ a courageous champion contending alone against a 
D of adversaries, has proved of more advantage to M, 
r than could have been the adhesion of a numerous 
Perhaps the very diiBculty of this ejetraordinary 
has given to his talent additional energy and lustre, 
et of water is seen to issue the more vigorously, the 
3r the tube that contains it. 

jrer is, after Mirabeau, the greatest of the French 
Yes, not one, since Mirabeau, has equalled Berryer : 
Greneral Foy, who used to recite, rather than extern- 
sind who did not unite the close reasoning of business 
owerful voice and the copious eloquence of Berryer ; 
16, whose sole recooiriiendation was a harmonious and 
! delivery ; nor de Serre, who, heavy and involved 
xordiums, gave expression but at rare intervals to his 
al passion; nor Casimir-Perier, who was. vehement 
an apostrophe ; nor Benjamin Constant, who had 
' suppleness and art than of grandeur and energy ; 
luel, in fine, who was endowed with a sure and firm 
It, but who, more a dialectitian than an orator, never 
like Berryer involuntary bursts of applause from 
rmed and enraptured auditory, 
re has treated Berryer as a favorite. His statiKe is 
but his handsome and expressive countenance paints 
2Cts every emotion of his soul. There is a fascination 
)ft gaze of his full and finely-cut eyes, his gesture is 
Dusly beautiful like his delivery. He is eloquent in 
le person. He sways the assembly with the bear- 
iiis head. He throws it backward, like Mirabeau, 
ide which gives a prepossessing openness and can- 
he aspect. He is perfectly at ease in the tribune. 



^ 
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\s.'i -..li*? r«-«e«i^.7r. :!' :: as if he were the master, I hid 
i . -r Vi : • - :■-*:.-•:. H!^ brea-M swells, his bust dilatei, 
- , , i" _•-■■ r-- •*- i::i >:u wv-lfi imagine him expanding to 
*._■: :..->: 1 -.:■--• :: i c^ial- His wrinkled forehead glowi, 
k^i »:.*- :.* -vi-: -s vrhemenily agitated, a strange circuni' 
sex- ;:* ■ ::^ :".:■•: i* seta w ooze from the pores of the face. 

?._: :ii: i- ■■":.! ;h r-e is incomparable and beyond all the 
:ci-:r Tiiirs ::" :he C-an;ber, is the tone of the voice, \ia 
±r< ::' tei-ii-r'S :z. '.h* acrir asd the orator. Meninassem- 
i.iC« »^r* *x:re:r.-r'.y =.enslb'.e to :he physical qualities of the 
«T"riaL*r :r:i-* c:-:r.eclaa. Talma and Mademoiselle Mars 
: » -:-i ::--r.r r'ajrie b-: i:. :he charm of their voice. Give them 
a c-.:.r.-.=i: - i ^-c*. ar.i « ha'itver mi^ht have been the profun- 
i.'Y :: :^tir s^'.lr^ ar;i lie exquiaiie sentiment of their art, 
::.ry r.ii l.v*-: an: iled unltLown. It is by the vocal pow. 
er«. :>e:-r=.-^y zrizrt :Laa by the argunaenls, that an assem- 
bly :* irjriri. 

B-: M. Brrr*-er's pre-eminence is not due alone to the 
&:-:.ieL: :f 'i.is external qualities. He is also a master ia 
'j:e : riirrlca.! an. Mas: o'J-^er speakers abandon themselves 
:; ::.elr ex:er.'.p:.rf- inspirations, and. in the disorder of their 
ex:-r>-:'r.s. :":.ey fi.l ujoas^nie fine movements, but they are 
i-:>:.:-ir :: r:tvi:i.>z. h is ijo: always clear, and they dou't 
kr. vv :r:'::i»>:'vt-s. where lliey start from and whither lliey 
w:.:": c". They re^t themselvc-s on the route, and halt to 
re-c-'r.r.:;:re :he way. Bcriyers suporioriiy here is, thai 
:rz:r, i:,e :hresrio'.d of his? discourse, he sees as from an ele- 
vated pr-iuLd. the goal whereto he is lending. He does not 
prc-cij'itate LIiTiSt-If upon his adversary. He begins by 
crawlr.t? ari^und him several lines of circunivallalion. He 
routs hi.*-!-! from p'.i^t to post. He deceives hi in by ft'ijim-J 
rjj arches. He approaches him gra/JuariV — he pursues him 
— :,e surroun-Js iiim — he seizes him — he strangles him in 
the conceniric coils of his argumentation. This is t!je 
me: hod of capricious intellects, and it would soon fatigue 
an audience so inatleutive as a French CJiamber, if .M. 
Berryer did not fix its levity by the charm of his voice, the 
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mfmation of his gesture, and the noble elegance of his die- 
iota. 

^ Ifirabean became himself but under the stimulus of oon- 
tfifliction and obstacle. His element was in governing rebel- 
fiju and reyolutions. He was a wrestler, a man of oonten- 
te. He was neyer so grand as in the full glow of the battle. 
-' Itfirabeau was besieged with murmuring to the eitent of 
ftdng interrupted. Berryer, on the contrary, speaks amid a 
l:iiilence not merely attentive, but in some sort respectful. 
Bb is listened to, and you would fancy his sympathizing 
iUftory repeat in low chorus the notes which flow from 
tax beautiful and melodious mstrument. 

He enthrals the assembly, he submits it to his will, like 
the subject of the magnetizer who is made to speak, be silent, 
wilk, stop, pursue, sleep ; but if he once awake, the spell is 
tooken. In like manner, when the assembly arouses itself 
and descends the steps to go vote— material interests, party 
fribciples or passions resuming the ascendant — ^it ballots 
against the greatest of our orators as if it had only heard one 
of the officers of the Chamber cry : " Silence, gentlemen !" 

Berryer powerless, deserted as he is in the sphere of his 
principles, can do nothing but by taking sides with the lib- 
eral Opposition, and availing himself of the weapons of that 
Opposition which he wields to admiration. 

He questions, he presses, he nonplusses his adversary, in 
order that he may be thrown off his guard by the confusion, 
and pierced on the spot in default of the cuirass. A fact, 
a document he shivers to its base, but he is careful not to 
subvert it entirely, it being enough for his purpose that it is 
unable to sustain itself, in such its shattered condition. The 
doubts he expresses pass for so many affirmations to his au- 
ditors ; but ministers can make no more of them, against 
him, than mere doubts, and he thus deprives them in advance 
of part of the advantages of their reply. 

Should some speculator in the secret funds of police, 
should some intimate of the Court kitchen, feeling himself 
bit to the quick, emit from his oesophagus a dumb and cav- 

20* 
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ernoiis groun. Tuko no notice that he interpellates tkt 
orator, h>Tjt licrrycr, in turning about to see who pet* 
niittcd itiinsclf tiius to reply, should knock him over with 
tlic buck of his mullet. But if some minister mutter a tan* 
giblo interruption, M. Berryer retreats a little backwardain 
the tribune ; and th(*n springing upon him as upon a prey, 
he shakes iiim, he tosses him aloft, and letting him fall 
back, he nails and cakes him u[>on his seat by a crushiog 
reply. 

His vast and faithful memory supplies him without effort, 
with the most complicated dates, and ho can put his fin- 
g(;r, without hesitation, on the scattered passages of the nu- 
merous docum(>nts which he is analyzing and which fortify 
the tissue of his discourses. 

Nothing can equal the variety of his intonations, at timci 
simple and familiar, again bold, pompous, ornate, piercing. 

There is nothing bitter in his vehemence, nothing offen- 
sive in his personalities. 

lie extracts from a cause all that it contauis both of spe- 
cious and solid, and bristles it with arguments so close and 
so captious, that you know not by what side to approach or 
to take it. After he has gone through the series of bis 
proofs, he pauses a moment ; then ho accumulates them 
Uj)on oach other into a pile under which he overwhelms his 
adversaries. 

A man of the world, a man of dissipation and pleasure, 
and of a jovial ciiaracter, M. Berryer is not naturally labo- 
rious. lie has, however, groat aptitude for business. No 
man, when he wishes, can more thoroughly master a ques- 
tion, collect its details with a more curious investigation, or 
arrange tlieiu into a more learned and metiiodical whole. 

It may he that, in the profusion of his diction, ho is not al- 
ways quite correct ; hut this defect, common to all our par- 
liamentary improvisators, does not prejudice tho efTect of 
tile discourse. We have already said that our orators are 
not to be analyzed or read, but must be heard. Their fame 
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Md be mneh greater, if the presadid not reproduce them- 

ij^ have an enemy in every reporter,* 

ftbce the RevDlution of July, the long and I&rge career 

llHr orators has been marked by some gleams of geniui, 

irfnthy axioms, some brilliant thoughts, some witty ex- 

Mods, some phrases of effect, some oratorical effusions ; 

[^Aere has not been a* single discourse which would pass, 

{^rint, for a veritable model of eloquence. They have 

ii preserved all of them^ printed in the public colleGdoDs, 

tod superbly, aye, even gilt-edged, but nobody reada 

m. 

Fhey are like an uncorked jar, whence the ambrosia 

mid have evaporated , and which should be no longer 

rthy of being served up on the table of the gods. 

The Pythoness too is beautiful on her tripod and in her 

t^e ; but elsewhere, she is merely an old woman, naked, 

srepit, and in whom we now behold but her ugliness and 

rrags. 

Yes, the printer has killed the orators, and were I in M. 

rryer's place, I would prosecute by all legal means, even 

It of the correctional police, whatever editor should do me the 

ong and injury of publishing my speeches; and this even 

>ugh he should produce before the court my signature at 

5 bottom, of Jit for the press ; for, of course, he could have 

lorted it but by treachery or by surprise ! 

But what then, there would remain of M. Berryer but the 

me! Well! what remains, I pray you, of Talma, of 

lie) Mars, of Paganini ? What remains of Apellejs, of 

idias, of the comedies of Menander, of the sighs of Sappho, 

the wisdom of Socrates, and the grace of Aspasia? A 

ne alone, a name ! 

Vothing more ; and for M. Berryer, for his glory, this is 

mgh. Go now, drag this orator from his sacred tripod, 

I hawk him without inspiration or voice, through the 

This may be true of the French orators ; and is so, no doubt, of all 
oratory. But there are orators, whom we wot of, to whom, on the 
traiy, the reporter is the best of friends. — ^Tr'b. N. 
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strootH in Romc rag of a newspaper ! Reproduce, if you cm, ' 
by a ntiKirter, that ininiitablo voice which sends a thrill of 
doli^ht through every finer organization ! Mark, whea he 
brings .such physically in communication with him, how he 
iiripurte to tliern, by a sort of electricity, the vehement emO' 
lions of his own soul ! He is not only an orator by his pas. 
sion and elo^juence, but moreover a musician by the voice, 
a painter by tlie eye, a poet by the expression. 

M. Jk'rryer does not imitate those deputies of the Rcstora^ 
tion so sentimentally silly, whose sole reply to the argu- 
ments of the (Jp[>osition was the exclamation : " I love my 
king, O my king !" M. Jierryer does not content himself 
thus, and if he too loves his, of which we have no doubt, it 
]r;ast he makes no display of it for ostentation. He avoids, 
like a man who knows his audience, to tread upon the burn- 
ing coals of dynastic personalities, and prefers to engage 
in the higher themes of national interests, wherein his talent 
has full scope to soar and spread its pinions. He does not 
set himself to justify, item by item, the blunders of the Res- 
toration. He avows them, and from the brilliant profusion 
of liis historical reminiscences, he demonstrates that the pre- 
ceding governments, in consequence of their delinquency to 
the eternal duties of justice, have all been wrecked upon the 
shoals and scattered by the tempest. This manner is full 
of grandeur, and permits the genius of Berry er to sweep 
fror;ly in the elevated region of principles. It is also full 
of tact, for without appearing to intend any reference to the 
ministers, it f eaves the auditors themselves to make imme- 
diate and special a])plication of the general objections of the 
orator. 

M. Herryer does not ask indulgence to the dogma of Le- 
gitiniacy. He docs not defend what is not, what cannot be, 
admitted to debate in the Cliamber. But he changes the 
[Klint of attack and conjbats the ministry with their own 
wea[Kjns. Jle prcfsses them, he pushes them from conse- 
quence to consfifjuence to the last extremities of parliamen- 
tary argument ; and, with the sovereignty of the people ia 
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Us handy lie comers them in their violatioQ of the Charter 
mad. the peijury of their oaths of office. 
^[ So dien, every defender of the &llen powers who have 
UffwtwoL^ France, is obliged, in order to Uirow dust into the 
wfem of the world, to invoke the sacred name of liberty. 
Xk! let OS not complain of this abuse ! There must surely 
Kb truth in our cause, since our adversaries themselves oon- 
Bm it. It must needs have force too^ since they come to 
teinper in it their swords and even their bucklers ; and the 
iudy homage of the Legitimists advances the Liberal inter- 
ciift as much as the combined treacheries of the Camarilla and 
tfe Doctrine. 

Nevertheless, we must not deceive ourselves. In heart, 
M. Berryer has not our principles, and on his lips he has not 
mwea his own. Tes, his real principle — that vivacious and 
^^owing L^timism which consumes him — he does not de- 
feodin the tribune; he compresses it within himself, he 
lides it and seems to dread its explosion. He throws him- 
idf into the byways, as if he feared to walk upon the high 
nmd of Goritz, as if for him this road was barred across, 
and bordered with abysses and precipices ! He does not 
attempt to reason, to discuss, to prove. His is an eloquence 
of impulse rather than of dialectic, of action more than of 
dioaght, of seDtiment more than of demonstration. It is 
Berryer, it is an orator, a great orator you hear, but it is 
not a Legitimist. He b not a politician, he is an oratpr, I 
repeat; one of those orators who cannot be said to be 
within their own control, who are at the least as much over- 
mastered, as they overmaster you, by their ecstasy, who can- 
not resist their own excitability, like M. Thiers, like all ar- 
tists of delicate organization. 

Think not that he seeks, that he solicits these inspirations, 
diey arise spontaneously. He trembles through every limb, 
fiom head to foot. He is moved, he weeps, he rages, he 
droops, he sinks beneath the emotions of the Chamber as 
well as his own. Once within the popular current, he can- 
not remain there. He rolls with tb^ torrent, he loan with 
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the tempest, you feel that he cannot brook the narrownwi 
of his own principle ; that he spurns the chains which fet- 
ter him ; that he wants air, that he wants room, that be 
wants a Carlist auditory; and without air, without room, 
without an audience, Berrj-er is not in his element. He 
must fire the spectators to psission, pour abroad his soul, 
disport himself in the billows of his harmonious voice, tra- 
verse immensity, and expand himself freely in his august 
flight. Then will he forget that he is a Legitimist, to re- 
member but that he is a Frenchman. Then will he be- 
come national. Like Antaeus, to rein vigo rate his powers, 
lie falls back upon the generous soil of country. He plunges 
into, he disappears in the splendor of France, and returns 
with his head encircled in a magnificent halo. He leads the 
assembly around our map. Fie marks on our frontiers Italy, 
Switzerland, Spain, Prussia, Belgium. He represents us 
environed by a girdle of steel, of foes and desolations, and 
in his patriotic enthusiasm, he exclaims : " I thank the Con- 
vention for having saved the independence of France." 

Again, he revolts at the cowardly concessions of our diplo- 
macy, and, with his hand extended over the tribune with a 
gesture of singular expressiveness : " This hand," says he, 
" will wither before casting a vote which may say that the 
ministry are duly jealous of the dignity of France. Never! 
never V 

And as if unable to master his oratorical emotion, he 
turns incidentally to M. Thiers, and says to him : " I honor 
you, sir, because you have done two honorable acts, in sus- 
taining Ancona, and resigning your place. By what dis- 
tance soever we may naturally be separated, only promote 
tlie interest and the grandeur of Franco, and you shall al- 
ways have my applause, because after all I have been bom 
in Franco, and I mean to live and die a Frenchman !" 

On another occasion he represents Russia and England 
contending with each other for aggrandizement, and his in- 
(lignation is kindled to find his brave, his gloriofts France 



fBmtun an imptetit speotntor of their contests and of the 
^artitioti of their conquasls* 

♦ "Behold that vast uiitagoniarn, politicul arid military, 
prhich extends from the froiitiers of Tartary alouj^ to iho 
tkores of the Mediterranean, Ik?! ween twp rmtions who must 
|pe day meet one another in mortal dtinilict. liiholdi frani 
be extremity of the earth along to our barders, Eng* 
^xid arraying her waHiko barriers a^^ainst Russia, by whom 
lie is menaced in turn nii thn cDnfmcs of \mf mr^i^ntficent 
pdian colonies. Couaider thosi.^ grand ojipt^ditiuns to tho 
HftaDCG of five hundred lougues tnmi thn national territory | 
m the one iside, the expedition to Caboul, on the other, ibes 
it&mpt upon Klvu. Obst^rve iheso two great nations mure it 
ievoas ibe globe to erect their liues of precaution (gainst one 
itiothen What, gentlemen ! und France, k France to Uq 

El a Continental pnwer, despite of those vast seas which 
me to roll their hi 1 lows upon our shores, and to aoUdt^ m 
^ say, the genius of our ciupire and our intellignnoo !'* 

This is a fine imagef, and M* Borryer, like all the great 
irmtors, particularly aiTeclii the figurative style in all the 
processes of his eloquence. 

There are, in fact, several modes of acting powerfully 
upon public assemblies. The speaker may address himself, 
either to their logic by the vigor and conclusiveness of his 
reasonings, or to their wit, by the vivacity and piquancy of 
his expressions, allusions, and repartees, or to their hearts, 
by the emotions of sensibility, or to their passions, by vehe- 
mence of invective, or to their imagination, by the splendor 
af rhetorical figures. But most frequently it is by means of 
figure, of imagery, that eloquence produces its greatest 
effects. The prosopopoeia of the warriors who fell at Mara- 
thon, by Demosthenes — the Roman citizens affixed to the 
infamous gibbet of Verres, by Cicero — the night, the terrible 
night when the death of Henrietta broke upon two kingdoms 
like a thunder-clap, by Bossuet — the avenging dust of Ma- 
riu8, the apostrophe of the bayonets and the Tarpeian rock, 
by Mirabeau — tho " audacity, audacity, always audacity," 
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Subsequently, the invasion of a host of philosophical and 
industrial tenns, as well as the derivatives from the British 
and Sclavonic idioms, spoiled the language while enriching 
it, as a river, swollen By the mixture of several streams, is 
apt to lose the limpidity of its fountain. 

Voltaire, however, kept alive the sacred fire of ancient 
literature, and he is, by the universality of his knowledge, 
his exquisite purity of taste, and the justness of his under- 
standing, immeasurably above all our living men of letters — 
a thing which they, we well know, will not allow. 

fhere is more true philosophy in a single page of Vol- 
taire than in all the pages together of MM. Cousin, Joufiroy 
dc Co., who strive far too much after the sublime and the 
profi)und. Voltaire is one of the latest masters of good 
sense. Do you know what one of the Lycophrons of our 
day, who dig for their style under ground, makes a reproach 
to this Voltaire, this puny genius? Why, that he is too 
luminous! So is the sun too luminous for moles. 

In like manner as our literary prose, our poetry bears no 
longer any resemblance to the ancient poetry. It is no more 
one of the graces whom the brilliant genius of Athens used 
to crown with flowers. It is a howling spectre that rattles 
its bones at you from the cavity of the tombs. 

M. de Lamartino seems to have thrown his entire poet- 
soul into his first meditations. lie sung, and Naples — the 
voluptuous Naples — appeared to breathe in his verses. 
Those beautiful sliores of Italy, those Isles of enchantment, 
those odoriferous breezes, those languishing plaints of love, 
those softening notes that flowed from his lyre, threw us into 
a sort of vague and melancholy sadness. It was neither 
pure like antiquity, nor severe like Christianity, nor positive 
like the age : but it was a poetry tender and dreamy which 
had a charm like the passing of an autumn shade, the mur- 
mur of a billow, the sighing of a virgin, the meanings of a harp. 

Had there but been in those times a little literary criticism, 
M. de Lamartine, who knew how to write, would have 
learned to think. He sings too negligently. He outrages 
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tlio ^rniTitiiiiti(r:il cr)iiiiccti<)n of words and the rational con 
noctinn of idciis. Ifc ulU'cts constantly thn same noto. a 
monotonous note. I In rniploys constantly the same color, 
tho aznro color. It is tlio azuro of the cyo, the azure of the 
rirniiinir'nt, the nznro of tiio sra, azures, always azures! 
Ilr srl(>cts a loiiil>.stonr>, hv turns it on every side; ho takes 
its squ.'irf and cuhc ; lir* delineates and colors the snmllosl 
hhules of ^niss tluit f;rf>w around it ; ho depicts ono hy one 
the h-aves of the (;y|)ress that overshailows it ; then he weow 
away tiie ston(^ witii his knees, his tears, and his lamenta. 
tions. He cr)unts upon his watch the pulsations of a dyin;; 
person. I)ea«l, he takes him, riissects the flesh, trepans the 
skull, and eraeks the IxMies. Hut is not this the ^rief of mi 
anatomist rathr-r than the f5riofr)f a poet, a ^rief true, deep, 
natural, ^n.nuin(* ? Oh! how much arc we more toucheil 
to hear Malherlx^ cry : 

AVA (tnU (If Cf mnnilr^ oil h$ phis li*lh:f choscs^ 

O/if h- pin: (Ifxtifij 
Kt rnst* rllr a vf.cii c*' qtir. rivnU h'.t ros'Sj 

Ij' f xjmcf (Pun matin ! 

A chiM cif rarth, wIuti* d.'irkest doom 

AwjiitH tho jmrc and fair, 
A roMo. h1i« )}I(i()|ii(m1, nH rosos bloom, 

Hut our brief moriiiiif^ tborc. 

To deserihe, to analyze, like Ouhartas and Ren.<uird, the 
most secret heautir»flof a woman, the eyebrows and iris of 
her eyes, the moles of her skin, the enamel of her teeth, llio 
veins of her lK)som, the delicacy of her figure, even with 
accompaniment of some lanfrui^hinir metaphysics, this is but 
to relapse to the infancy of the art. 

• I rrriH'inhrr an aii('<'(lotf' n*HjNrlinjf this ikimha^o, which accma worth 
rj-liitiiiir. if iiiily to miti^rni,. thr well-known wnith of authorM againNt 
" prinlrrH* d.-viN." Th,. nubjirt of tho jioi-m waH nainod Kono Ur ; and tho 
linr ran orii^jinally : I'.t Howtti* a v(h'U, &o. i)uttho|xM'titiMMnni« omitted 
" to (•n)MH iiJH /V (lint li;iviii;r ]NH>n a printer, or itlilor, or whotd-niaati-r,) 
and J lie proof Kent iiim read liundlc; wliieh inHtantly Htrikinjr hia fanry, 
tbroujrji the mr prol»al)|y, prtMiuaHl the prciwnt form, wliich UthcgrcatCMk 
beauty of the vcriKW. — Tit'B. N. 
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Praxiteles did not surcharge his Venus with coquettish 
ornaments, with roses, pink flowers and ostrich feathers. 
He put no pkint on her cheeks, and no rubies on her fingers. 
He drew her bare, but decent, beautiful, and in the sim- 
plicity of nature. All the greatest geniuses have been 
characteris^ed by simplicity — all — Homer, Virgil, Racine, 
Shakspeare, Raphael. 

The true poets have been as great logicians as the philos- 
ophers. Who has better known the human heart than Mo- 
lidre, better painted than old Comeille the grandeur of vir* 
tue, better sighed than Racine the subtle weaknesses of love ? 
Who had ever a sounder taste, a more exact intellect, 
than Voltaire ? And in our own day, can the government, 
the bar, or the tribune produce a man with a corrector judg* 
ment than that of Beranger ? It is that poetry, true poetry, 
is but reason ornamented by imagination and rhythm. 

Unfortunately, this cannot be said of the poems of M. de 
Lamartine. He utters some sublime cries, cries of the 
soul. He brings out some unexpected notes, which ravish 
the ear. But also, what a disorder of imagination ! what a 
multitude of false and broken notes in his melody ! what 
profusion of ambitious epithets ! what abuse of description, 
of inversion, of metaphor, and color ! Of plan and arrange- 
ment, not a trace. Of dramatic progression, not a step. M. 
de Lamartine seems to have forgotten that words are not 
ideas ; nor the clash of sounds, harmony ; nor confusion, 
science ; nor physiology, sorrbw. If the French should be- 
come a dead language, and M. de Lamartine should go 
down to posterity with the'other poets of the decline, he will 
be found, from the incoherence of his thoughts and his style, 
one of the authors the most difficult to be explained, and will 
one day be the despair of school-boys and commentators. 

Such is the judgment of the critics upon M. de Lamar- 
tine as poet. But he is judged still more severely as deputy 
by the puritans of the Left, and here is their estimate. 

M. de Lamartine, as a political orator, lives upon his 
poetical reputation. There is nothing of passion, nothing 

21* 
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rtine is diffuse and redundant. He has neither 
f ideas, nor vigor of argumentation. You meet 
ver, who take his parliamentary dith3nrambics 
3. With reason, indeed, is it said that we are 
of universal anarchy, for not only has France 
cal virtue, but moreover that which she had 
D all vicissitudes, she has lost her good taste, 
ther : the oratorical phraseology of M. de La- 
more of show than of body, more splendcnr than 
vrariety than vigor, more sonorousness than sub- 
copiousness than precision, more development 
ion. 

from us not to render full justice to the moral 
3 sentiments of M. de Lamartine, to his lofly 
s amiable qualities, and his noble heart. He 
enerous word to oppose to the arbitrary and vin- 
^edings of power, and we thank him for these 
>f his virtue. But as he is ignorant of the lan- 
iness and does not attack abuse on its practical 
«nd to applications, the ministers willingly leave 
er and lose himself in the vague of his orations, 
scornfully at your fine sentiments. 
'.. de Lamartine should preach to them the whole 
ible in hand, about parliamentary moralities, 
tell me, could that have upon the manimon- 
of the ministry ? They have never had any 
f getting to heaven by means of their good 
! my God, provided they are left in peace upon 
heir offices, their secret funds, their telegraphs, 
uid their treatises of America, of the East, of 
ask no more. 

t, if he will, sing, upon the same lyre, of the 
the Cross and the mysteries of Isis ; let him 
the same strain the purity of Christian virginity 
ptuous graces of the yellow- haired Nesera ; let 
tie same time, write enthusiastic odes to Napo- 
\ hymns to liberty, there can be no objection. 
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Passions of the heart, diversity of character, fall of empires^ 
heroes, wars, festivals, natural scenery, flowers, volcanoes, 
tempests, zephyrs, thunder, ocean, sky, stars, immcnsityi 
the whole universe is legitimate ground. 

But when the poet turns deputy, when he deigns to sit 
with the herd of his colleagues on the benches of Parlia- 
ment, he is asked, and lie is asked rightfully : Whence do 
you come, what principles do you espouse, what office do 
you look for? The business here is not to sing, to keep 
gazing on the blue fjrmarncnt and perch in the clouds. Are 
you man or bird, ungcl or demon ? Do you dwell in heaven 
or upon the earth ? Do you mean to be a Legitimist, a Re- 
publican, or an ambassador ? Come, speak, that this may 
be known, and you accordingly denominated. 

You inform us that there are two standards, the white and 
the tri.colored. We know this well ; but what wc do not 
know is, to which of them you belong 1 You sound upon 
your theorbo equolly the praises of the republican soldiery 
and of the Vend6ans ; but on which side do you plant your 
tent ? You shed floods of evangelical tears over the hard- 
heartcdness of the ministry, and then, when comes the mo- 
ment to ballot, a sort of heathen change takes place at the 
end of your fingers, and the white ball slips through them ! 
You support bad laws to secure the good-will of the minis- 
ters, and you say these bad laws are good for nothing, in 
order to please the Opposition ! You philanthropize about 
the wants of the French working-class, and you make them 
pay American philanthropy twenty-five millions ! You laud 
the minister for having muintuinod what you call public 
order, and you blame him for prosecuting those who express 
their indignation at this sort of order ! You were an ad- 
mirer of the great Pcrior, the small Thiers and his com- 
pany, and then when the small Thiers asked your support 
for the secret funds to tlio end of continuing in office the 
subject of your adiniration, you refused peremptorily the 
M)crv.{ funds I You stigmatize slavery, and, at the same mo- 
ment, you hold that society may put the citizen in ohains I 
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Tou profess negro^maDcipation, and you vote the govern- 
ment money and soldiers to prevent that emancipation ! You 
plead eloquently the cause of foundlings, and lament the 
wretchedness of the people, and you take ground against the 
conversion of the interest accruing from the money of the 
people ! Try, then, to reconcile a little better, though at 
the risk of displeasing the ministry, your peroration with 
your exordium, and your conclusions with your premises ! 

But where M. de Lamartine has completely forgotten 
himself, was when he was led by some strange and inexpli* 
cable caprice, to defend the Disjunction law. In any other 
country and with any other Chamber, a ministry which 
should permit itself to procure the escape of the culprit 
while bringing to trial the accomplices, would have been 
itself impeaciied for violation of the law. If the Strasburg 
Jury did not unanimously acquit the companions of Liouis 
Bonaparte, it would have been wanting to the divine law 
which is the law of conscience, and to the civil law which 
is the law of reason. M. de Lamartine, in defending this 
stupid and abominable Disjunction law, has erred through 
want of judgment — a thing that does not surprise us ; and 
also through defect of heart — a thing which has afflicted 
those who love him. After this, put your trust in poets ! 

His whole discourse, in this unfortunate debate, was but 
a tedious vagary and a heap of contradictions and incon- 
sequences of every sort. He declares that beyond all things 
he loves liberty and equality, and he delivers the most aris- 
tocratic speech of the session. He stigmatizes the Disjunc- 
tion law by calling it a legislative Coup d' Etat, and yet he 
votes for this ministerial trick. He respects the immuta- 
bility of the Charter, and he wants a second constituent As- 
sembly. He wishes to preserve the country, and he excuses 
an armed attack upon that country. He has but just learned 
the distinction between connexity and indivisibility, and he 
disserts, like Bartholus, upon this distinction of transcen- 
dental jurisprudence. He insists upon obedience to the laws, 
and he saps the inviolability of the Jury. He reproves mil- 
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itary revolutions, but he would resign himself to popular 
revolutions, provided, behold you, that they occurred only 
now and then ; and the rest of the speech is of the same 
calibre. 

For the rest, M. de Lamartine was not here in his proper 
element, and it is no wonder that he has rambled from his 
subject. How should he be expected to speak the language 
of business ? he does not know even the cant of it, happily 
for his muse. But he sometimes, not always, shines in lite- 
rary questions, which have constituted the study and the 
glory of his life, and in questions of sentiment, which is the 
poetry of noble hearts. 

We respectfully listen, when M. de Lamartine, a religious 
bard, chants a hymn to religion. We laugh, when M. 
Thiers, a frivolous scoffer and a Voltarian sceptic, invokes 
the divine Providence. It is that the one believes in some- 
thing, the other in nothing. 

But, if M. de Lamartine, in place of chanting, attempts to 
reason, it behooves us to see that his argument does not of- 
fend against the rules of logic, and also not to receive his 
figures, as conclusive, without verifying the arithmetic. 

M. de Lamartine approaches sometimes nearer the truth 
than the other speakers, carried away as he is, uncon- 
sciously, by the inevitable consequences of the principles 
which he lays down, and he is left uninterrupted to finish 
expressions of a radical tendency, which Gamier-Pagds 
would not be permitted to begin. It is that a parliamentary 
auditory attaches no serious importance to the opinion of 
poets. It knows that they pursue in politics, through the 
affairs of society, as in poetry, through the fields, the shad- 
owy or Hunny caprices of their imagination ; — ^like those 
harps o^ MoVvd wiiich, suspended in the sacred groves, used 
to tremble languidly to the breath of the zephyrs, or vibrate 
sonorously to the blast of the storm. 

Let M. de Lamartine not deceive himself: if the Cham- 
ber lends him a general and kind attention, when he speaks 
of literature and morality, it is, that, by a secret self-eoro* 
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placency, there is not a single deputy, ministerial or puritan, 
who does, not pique himself upon being a man of sense and 
taste. But too oflen, while M . de Lamartine is advocating 
human literature, he falls into the rhapsodical. It seems as 
if he made up his discourse of broken hexameters, ear. 
cadences, and unfinished phrases. Aegri somnia, 

A cloud-traveller, he delights in a sort of aerial and 
quintessential metaphysics, which he imagines to be social 
science, and which is in fact but a sort of dreamy deism ap- 
plied to the things of earth. He constructs, in his visions, defi- 
nitions of it so irregular, that the meaning defies all analysis. 

Take, for example, his theory of Literature : 

" The beautiful is the virtue of the intellect. In restrict- 
ing its worship, let us beware of impairing the virtue of the 
heart." 

What is to be thought of M . de Lamartine retailing, in 
full Chamber, such enigmatical nonsense, and what think 
you especially of the hypocritical deputies who gave it their 
applause ? 

Strange, but too common perversity of noble minds ! M . 
de Lamartine holds himself in high esteem but as publicist, 
and perhaps as financier. He disdains his quality of poet. 
What is it, for M. de Lamartine, to be a poet ? It is only 
for pastime that he calls for his lyre, and if he was ap- 
prised that the nine Muses were up stairs and expected to 
hear from him, he would carelessly take up his pen and 
deign to write them in verse, as M. le Due de Broglie too 
condescends sometimes to write in prose. 

We do not deny that the talent of M. de Lamartine pos- 
sesses considerable readiness and versatility. He finprovi- 
sates, he retorts even with a brilliant facility, sometimes 
with great happiness of turn and expression, always with 
that conviction by so much the more animated and the more 
dangerous to the generality of assemblies, and to the orator 
himself, that he doubts of nothing, because he discerns, in 
the hasty and consequently incomplete vision of his imagi- 
nation, but one half the object, while the other escapes hij? 
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ken. In poetry, M. de Lamartine flings his sheets to jhe 
printer, as in prose, his speeches to the auditory, just as the 
matter occurs to him, as fast as he can put it on paper and 
without concerning himself about what goes before or what 
follows. In one word, M. de Lamartine does not work su£> 
ficiently ; and without the long, persevering and profound 
meditations of study, there can be no logical solidity. But 
it cannot be too oflen repeated to writers and parliamentary 
speakers, It is by logic only they can hope to liveJ* 

Our representative government has been so arranged that 
people of imagination are little adapted for it. Our legisla- 
tion has a technical language which it is necessary to have 
acquired. It bristles with law terms, frequently barbarous, 
and founded upon scholastic subtleties. Henoe, the large 
number of acute and crafty lawyers in the Chambers. 
And they are there in their proper sphere. For to make 
laws is to discuss, and they are eminently men of discussion. 
We will not say however with Plato : take the poets by the 
hand, and after having crowned them with flowers, conduct 
them politely to the frontiers of the republic. We will not 
say with Paul-Louis Courier, that in general literary men, 
in office, lose their talents without gaining a knowledge of 
business ; nor with Lafitte, that M. de Lamartine might be 
a great poet, but that he was not a great logician. 

At the same time, we are forced to admit that the poets 
are rather out of place on the bench of Correctional Police, 
in the Council of State, in the Stamp and registration oflice, 
or even in the capacity of ambassadors. We should greatly 
scandalize M. de Lamartine, were we to pretend that a vil- 
lage mayor, in wooden shoes if you will, possessed of senso 
and experience, would govern more wisely than he th» 
affairs of the nation, and yet we should not scruple to af- 
firm it, and we would find many to believe us. 

* A maxim which should be inicribed upon every temple of educatiois^ 
of the age, and which will become more and more evident and openUiT«9 
with the progreM of icientific philoeophy and inteUectuil dvilisation. 

Tr's.N. 
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.-.If If. lb LaPMrrtoa should deem lu pariteiM ratiier ee^ 
vaMy It m that he ought not to have left hie natural vocatioop 
wd that having turned etatesman, it ia our duty to say what 
we think of the inoonaietenoiea of character and'conduot of 
^Mi liaUiaijiaii 

When a man deetrea eocial amelioration^ he abould deeive ^ 
political amelioration. When a man knows anything of. 
kgio^ he does not speak fi>r a measure, but in the end • 
to conclude against it* When a man is deputy, he ouglitto 
know what he wants, what he is, what party be sides with^ 
what principles he supports. He who loves glory sinoerrty 
wiU twine but for glorious brows the laurels of poetry. Heii 
who loves the people sincerely, will not ask for them breads 
but labor, respect and equality. He who bves liberty eiiu 
oardy will not vote with its enemies ! 

Such are the reproaches, classical on the one hand, pditk 
cal on the other, which the critics and the puritans addiesa 
to M. de Lamartine, as poet, as orator, and as statesman* 
Let me be allowed, in turn, to consider him under these three 
aspects. 

Beyond doubt, M. de Lamartine is not a poet of a classical 
taste. He has not been cast in the mould of the antique 
Apollo. But he is the greatest eztemporizer of verses in 
the French language. He is original, as all men of genius 
are, in his own way. He is negligent, but he is simple, 
precisely' because he is negligent. He sports with the 
rhyme and the measure, transforms, moulds and adapts 
them to all his inspirations, to bis every fantasy. The celes* 
tial spheres roll not through immensity with more hanrnmy 
than his verses. The rivulet flows not through the meadow 
with a gentler murmur. The bird is not fresher in its ear- 
liest song. The lakes of SicUy, ruffled by the languid 
breezes, do not lighten, at night, with purer or softer rays. 
And it is not alone his voice that sings, it is his soul that 
sighs and speaks to mine the mystic language of sympathy, 
that vibrates through my frame, that thrills my whole being 
and inundates me with floods of tenderness and tears. It 

22 
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is Ills niorlitation that tnins|K>rtH rnn on wingH of flamc^ into 
lliff rf^Mons of <'t*!riiity, of ilrutli, of titnr;, of H)iacn, of thought 
Ufi\(',r UcAhra y'ls'iU-A Uy nut, uii'l which ^ivan nxprcsKion to 
riu;ta|)hysi(;ul truth in u hitip^uutjffi pif;tiinjKr|uo, sublime, 
Wrrajihic. 

I know not if tho o;i:siira of his yo.rHn is not Wimritirnfts 
broken, if his rhyirnts ho always |>r;rfr:ct, if iho i<Jf:a lie not 
iiX\)rt:Hst'A with oon fusion, with oontrarJiotion, if tho chords 
of his lyni *lo not rr-nHor ovorlastinj^ly tho satnft tono, — ami 
I do not wisli to know it. l)o not thn painMl oars Ix^at tho 
WHV*; with an crjual and rnoasur^d rradi-noo? Do I coin- 
ydain that th(; liiuH-t wiirhhs ovr-r and ovor tho sarno hwciX 
Hf)U'/'^ l)o^-s not lh«r ni;.'htin;.oih! infoxicatr* rnr; always — 
ijndinn'in'sh(;dly — wilh ils nirl'xly, hcaijty with hf.r jrazi*, and 
thii vi'iht with its fni^'^rano*? ? I)o I turn away my oar from 
tho distant sound of tho wat^irfall, and my *;yoK from tho 
un(:hari<.on;^ sphndor of tho* stars? How sliouid tho s^jul 
that sutlers not f;mit ot*!rnally tho samo ury ? Tho mothor 
who has just lost lir^r s^iU, do«;s sho not lovo to jKjur fho inoon- 
w>lablo n'jK:lilir>ns of h*:r f^ri«;f ? In like marnior, nin I to 
(iX\XicA liamariino to jirovo, in a ini'KKlious KyIIo;^isrn, the 
abstniot Irutli of his son^^ ? No, I ask him to ravo ujKjn his 
lyn; and I rav(;, to sigh and I sifrli, to love and I love, to en- 
joy an<l I enjoy ! 

Wlir> could deny, without injustico, that Larnartino and 
Victor Ilufro have enriched with their brilliants our fKir;tic 
crown alnady s/> enhlf.o'nt? Moth irre^^ular in their march 
and rebellious Ut the rr-straints of grammar. Both no doubt 
more attentive to the wrird than the idea, to inversion than 
simplicity, to novtdty than metfirji], to the surprising than to 
tint natural, and sometimr'S to the rhyme; than to the reajson. 
Both a little sonniifijrous in tlieir monotony, sf^mewhat stun- 
ning by the hubbub of their raptures. But lx)th powerful 
intr-lb'cts, original gr^niusi^s come to n-invigorate our ex- 
hausted literatun?. '/'In; one throwing off /lame and sparkles 
like an lOast- Indian carbuncle ; the other sighing like the 
harp of Kingal amid the dr^s^ilate heaths. 'J*he one unoon- 
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taUed in his Isrrio impetuosity, too prodigal of his fonoo sod 
vealtfay extravagant, fkntastio, sometimes sublime ; the other 
more religious, more meditative, more enveloped in allego- 
ries and symbols, more in oommunioation with heaven and 
singing as if he prayed. The one torturing his rhyme and 
violating the Muse, whom the other oaresses. The one, 
with bent arm, seemiifg to draw with efi&rt from his boW| 
inflated and victorious sounds ; the other abandoning him- 
self like a limpid stream to his facile and flowing genius* The 
one more precise, but more attempered with the philosophioal 
moralities ; the other more inspired, but more mystical. The 
one, with more dramatic skill, interweaving man in the 
scenes of nature ; the other more tender, more feeling, more 
persuasive, more eloquent in depicting the sentiments of the 
heart and the mysteriods labyrinths of thought.' The one- 
more dazzling, more thundering than the bolt which leaps 
from crag to crag, and displodes in a thousand flashes amid 
the deep gorges of Hemus ; the other more pensive, mors 
visionary than the virgins of Israel along the banks of the 
lonely river that severed them from -their country. The 
one going to the intellect, the other to the heart ; the one 
suited to the sex of reason and action, the other to the sex 
of feeling and of love. 

What ! afler having abolished the absurd property qual* 
ification, wherefore should we not send to sit on the legisla- 
tive benches, by the side of the poet Lamartine, the poet 
Beranger, and the poet Victor Hugo, and the poet Alexan. 
der Dumas, and Lamenais, and Chateaubriand, who also are 
great poets ? And were I to see there a score of celebrities 
in the physical and natural sciences, in music, painting, 
sculpture, and the arts in general, I should be rejoiced at it 
for the honor of my country. This brilliant 61ite of talents 
and genius, without prejudicing the fundamental and more 
serious business of the legislature, would stipulate also for 
the moral, intellectual, scientific, and artistic interests, which 
are not less precious, not less dear to France than the finan- 
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cial and material. That which best represents FrancSi is 
that wliich docs her honor. 

I know not wlictlicr it be predilection for men of mind, 
natural equity, or parliamentary vanity, but assuredly I 
would not exclude from the Chamber, suppose it in my 
power, such adversaries as Guizot, Berryer, Thiers, Lamar* 
tine, Jaubert, and other leading men, and I am not, I own, 
sufficiently exclusive, suHiciently partisan, to be unwilling 
that all opinions sliould be represented by the superiorities 
of their selection, or to hinder from shining in Parliament, 
with the reservation of combatting their doctrines, the illus- 
trious men of my country. 

It is also well — to return to our poets — it is well that their 
generous voice should protest from the tribune against that 
odious death penalty which was the subject of so much croc- 
odile weeping in certain high quarters, and which has since 
been forgotten so quietly with all the rest. It is well that 
they interpose between the political parties who assail each 
other without measure or mercy, and that they awaken some 
pity, if not some remorse, in the hardened soul of the issuers 
of relentless orders, the creators of taxes which devour the 
poor people, the slayers of men after the third citation. 
Such is my conception of the mission of the parliamentary 
poet, and a beautiful mission it is, and you are, Lamartine, 
quite worthy to fulfil it ! 

Console yourself if you are not as great a politician, as 
good u logician as your flatterers tell you, as you think you 
are yourself, and as you would be wretched to beljevo that 
others did not think you. Console yourself, for poets are they 
not always in need of consolation ? If you had not your de- 
fects, you would not have your qualities ; if you were not 
changeable, you would not be impressionable ; if you were not 
impressionable, you would not be poet ; if you did not emit 
liarmonious sounds, you would not be a lyre ; if you had 
the precision of prose, you would not have the cadence of 
verse ; if you had the logic of reasoning, you would not 
have the exquisite vagueness of sensibility ; if you had the 
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purity of outline, you would not have the richness of color* 
ing ; if you knew the language of business, you would not 
know the language of angels ! 

Yes, Lamartine, console yourself for not being, as some 
pretend, the first of our statesmen, and as I would be almost 
tempted myself to believe, seeing that this would be no great 
matter. Your lot is sufficiently fortunate, and for my part, 
I would prefer four or five of your strophes to the whole pile 
of their parliamentary harangues, your own included. You 
will live, illustrious poet, when the actual leaders of pratory 
will be forgotten, they and their works, and when perhaps 
two or three names will float down the stream of time, the 
sole survivors from the vast wreck of our ephemeral govern- 
ments. You will live, and our children's children, in 
musing at the mid hour of a beautiful night, will love to 
recite these stanzas which fall with all the grace and the 
softness of the snow-flake. 

Doux refiet d' un globe de flamme, 

Charmant rayon, que me veux-tu? 
Viens-tu dans mon sein abattu, 

Porter la lumitire a mon kmel 

Descends-tu pour me reveler 

Des mondes lo divin my8t5re, 
Ccs secrets caches dans la sphere 

Od le jour va te rappelerl 

Une secrete intelligence 

T'adresse-t-elle aux malheureux 1 
Viens-tu, la nuit, briller sur eux 

Comme un rayon de I'esperence 1 

Viens-tu devoiler I'avenir 

Au cocur fatigue qui t' implore 1 
Rayon divin, es-tu 1' aurore 

Du jour qui ne doit pas finirl 

Mon coeur a ta clarte s' enflamme, 

Je sens des transports inconnus ; 
Je songe a ccux qui ne sent plus — 

Douce lumitjre, es-tu leur ft-mel* 

• I deemed it proper to present this poem in the original, the beauties, 
for which especially it is commended by our author, being of those which 

22* 
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This is the place to say that IVf . de Lamartine is tall, has 
blue eyes, the forehead narrow and prominent, the lips thin, 
the features aristocratic and regular, the port elegant, the 
gestures noble and a sort of stateliness a little stiff of the 
grand seigneur. The women, charmed with his sentimental 
melodies which touch so well their souls, look out but for him 
amid the multitude of the deputies, and ask each other: 
Where is he ? 

Where is he ? Happily it is not in the clouds of the So- 
cialist party. He has slipped down from it by more than 

elude even the best translation. Now, however, with the proof-sheets 
before me, and the messenger waiting, I am tempted, for the use of 
the popular reader, to try a running version of it, which shall pretend 
to give no more than the sense, the substance. For such it has, La- 
martine being something more than sound. His sentiments are always 
natural and noble: so unlike the epileptic sentimentalism introduced by 
Wordsworth, who succeeded in erecting a school of poetry (forsooth !) 
upon the poetic and intellectual imbecility of the age — contorsion bein^ 
much more unitabla and general than grace. 

Mild image of a globe of flame, 
Fair orb of night, what would'st with mel 

Or send'st thou to this breast thy beam 
To light its depths of misery 1 

Descend'st thou, to tby soul to bear 

The mysteries high of worlds above, 
Those secrets hidden in the sphere 

Where day will soon thy light remove 1 

Some secret sorrow thou hast known 
Does't lead thee on thy heavenly way 1 

Come'st thou, by night, to beam upon 
The unhappy with Hope's cheering ray 1 

Shew'st thou the future's veil undrawn 

To wearied hearts who thee implore 1 
Oh ray divine, art thou the dawn 

Of the bright day that ends no morel 

My heart enkindles at thy beam, 

I transports feel before unknown, 
I muse on those now but a dream — 

Sweet orb, art thou their spirit's throne l—Ts'i If. 
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half his body. He has furled his wings, he has alighted on 
the earth, and deigned to mingle with his brother mortals. 

As orator — for I have to consider him under this second 
aspect — M. de Lamartine has been rising from year to year, 
and is at present in full possession of parliamentary glory. 
He possesses a happy and lively turn of imagination, a 
memory capacious, simple and fresh, which retains and ren- 
ders promptly whatever has been committed to it, which is 
not disconcerted by interruption, is always self-possessed 
and follows, without missing the way, the uncertain thread 
of a thousand windings — a rare and wonderful faculty of 
appropriating to himself the ideas of others which has per- 
haps not its like in the Assembly — a perception distinct and 
vivid of the difficulties of each subject — a richness of color- 
ing, which is bespread in the shape of flowers, waves, golden 
clouds, over all his speeches — a fine development of well- 
connected phrases^— an improvisation free and well sustained 
— a power of pointed reply, a cadence, a volume, a harmony, 
an abundance of images, sounds, movements which fill, 
without fatiguing the ear, and bear so close a resemblance 
to the loftiest eloquence, that it might well be mistaken for 
something of the kind. 

For me who prefer, in Parliament, I must say, argument 
to oratory, logic to im£igination, the language of affairs to 
that of the muses, I would be more affected by a masculine 
and nervous discourse, than with these melodious and roseate 
embellishments of style. But I must agree too that this 
pomp of language which would in others be elaboration, 
affectation, empty rhetoric, is entirely natural in Lamartine. 
He extemporizes as he sings. It is pure lyrical efiusion, 
fresh from the fountain, without adulteration and without 
effort. 

I like his balanced and rhythmical phraseology, though 
it be more fit to deliver the oracles of Apollo than to express 
the passions of the Forum. I like it because it rolls along 
the slime of the river with a sort of sweet and plaintive la- 
meniings, like the scattered limbs of Orpheus. I like it be« 
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cause if it is not the prose of oratory, that grand and beaa- 
tiful prose which I can nowhere find, it is at least the prose 
of jKXJtry. There is wanting but the rhyme, and to relieve 
us from the provincial patois of our parliamentary honora- 
bles, much do I desire that the poet legislator should address 
us occasionally in verse. Take up thy lyre, O Lamartine ! 
for my ear is still full of the gravel of their jargon. For 
God's sake, verses, verses ! 

Less an orator than a poet, less a statesman than an ora- 
tor, I have now to view him in this third and last quality. 

M. dc Lamartine is too much under the dominion of his 
imagination, which leads him back and forth through the 
labyrinths of a thousand systems. We know pretty nearly 
what it is he does not wish. Thus, he does not wish Legiti- 
macy, nor the Empire, nor the Republic, nor the aristocracy, 
nor the Camarilla ; but what he does wish it is not so easy 
to ascertain. Here is, at any rate, his principle, and com- 
prehend it who can : It is " The organic and progressive con- 
stitution of the entire democracy, the diffusive principle of 
mutual charity and social fraternity, organized and applied 
to the satisfaction of the interests of the masses." 

Verily, for the audacious temerities of this new Charter, 
M. de Lamartine needs not dread incurring the application 
of the September laws (against libellous and treasonable 
writings,) not being summoned by M. the Attorney-general 
of the King, before M. the Judge of instruction, sitting in 
liis chambers at the Hall of Justice. 

But if, to put in practice these grand and misty theories, 
M. dc Lamartine coveted as he does covet, a high post in 
the executive authority, I know him better than he knows 
himself, and would lay a wager that, before the end of three 
montlis as ambassador or minister, he would be thoroughly 
disgusted, and sigh for a return to his wandering and be- 
loved independence. The poet-man is thus constituted ! 

For the sake of his own fame, of his peace, of the affec- 
tion of his friends, it is to be wished that M. de Lamartine 
may be neither minister nor ambassador. He does not know 
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the maafeiB and the fi)otmeii» the hq;fa profligates and the 
loW profligates with whom he would be under the necesritj 
of miziiig and living. He does not know to what they oaa 
diBSoend in their professions. He does not know what thsgr 
can daro in their fears. He does not know how often their 
iouoh has already polluted pure and innooent and elerated 
reputaticms. He is not made to be their dupe. Still leas is 
he made to be their aeo(»nplioe, 

The interested oaressings of power, these transports of a 
poetic imagination, these taotios of poetry, these inoonsisteiw 
cies of doctrine, these aberrations of logic, can never per^ 
▼ert the fundamentally excellent character of Lamartine. 
By instinct, by sentiment, he is generous, charitable, de- 
voted to the people, impatient of the theories and conduct of 
the humanitarians, roady at all times to say and to do what- 
ever is useful, elevated, and national; independent and 
courageous in his opinions, sometimes even on the border 
of being radical ; in fine, without a particle of gaU upon 
those lips, with the simplicity of the poet and an honesty i^ 
heart which has something in it of virginal. 

No, whatever may have been too often the error of your 
politics, of your vote, and of your speeches, no, Lamartine, 
you cannot hate liberty, for yours is a noble soul ! No, 
you are not so unhappy as to believe that government can 
with impunity be unjust, violent, and corrupt; that hu- 
man affairs are controlled by hard and blind necessity ; that 
the sanction of a principle resides but in its triumph, and 
that revolutions purchased with the blood of the citizens 
ought to lead to no other lesson and no other consummation, 
than the cowardly oppression of the people. 

Shame upon those doctrines, and I love to believe, La- 
martine, and do believe from my heart, that you do not 
share them, that you shudder at them, that you loathe them, 
and that you, would repeat with us, shame upon those doc- 
trines ! for, as you know, we are not of those who pass 
from camp to camp, according to the caprices of victory. 
We plant our banner on the broad ground of country. We 
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knn. Ill ]timiry, M. <)«i LimiiirtiriA Afn^ hb nhafitiito ^ 
|>riiiiifr, ttn ill |ir(M««i liin h|Hi<'(!li«iM in tli<i uiiflil/iryi ju«t im Iha 
iimftfir tHif.tnn Ut liitn, iiv riibf an lift cuii put it mi pafMsr mid 
wiiluiiit (:ijiic<iriiinf( )iiin««^ir ittKiut wlmt p^fnm \mft$rti or wUnt 
folloWH. Ill oiiti won), M. ih lifiiimriinii <l(XfN not work uut 
liuldiilly ; biKl witlioiU \\m htttn^, \mrtm^erint^ nmJ {imfcurid 
iiiftiJitationtf of aiwiy, flurro cnii Im iirf I'/f^icjiil Mr#lMky. Hut 
it csniirifil Ixt tf/fi iiCu^ii n«)Kiiit«f(J to wrUan and fUkrUninerittry 
MjiMikttrii, // /M hi/ hiffif. on/ If thty am furjn: tit linn,* 

Oiir rttpmiiniitittivii |/ov(«riiiii(rht him Smf.H m$ ttrmn^l tkit 
|Hffj)iln fif jrnn^iiiiiti'iii uri*. litttn mJaiiUtiJ for U. Our l^Kinlt- 
(ion liiiH a f('i:liiii<:ii| lniif/iin{/ii wUUiU it in WHi^.tMHry to liavt 
tti;<)tjinrii. 1 1 l»ri»il4'H wiili law tifriiiM, frn^iutritly iimr\t^r»mu, 
and ffiundftrl upon Msliolantji: mihtlitliftn. Utttioh, ttio lar^ 
nilifit/'i of ncijtn and orafiy lawyiim in i\w CtiaridiiMV, 
And lliity ant llifirn in tludr i>ro\ttir aplMrA. for to tnalM 
lawH JH til dimsiiiMp and tli«iy am ftiniiKinlly inari of diaouMfkia. 
Wft will wtl my liowfivnr wifli VlnUt : iako iUn pocHu \sy i\m 
hand, and ailnr liavlii^ isrowiiftiJ tiiftin willi IhtwarUf oonduot 
thiMi |H/lit(dy ti> tli<i i'ronli«ir« of thft rf?|»ulili<j. Wo will not 
May With I'nul LouJH Coiiri#tr, tliat in ^miftra! litArary nimtf 
in olliofip hmh tliMir lajfuitii witlK)iJt KAinfii^ ft kriowlocJ|;i« of 
hijtoin(:H« ; nor wiili Laiittit| that M. tin (^anmrtinn tnigtit bo 
a ^rirat |i<Hft| l>ut tliat lio wan wA a grfiat tfifflofttti. 

At tliei Naino titiiiip wa aro forisMl Ui ailinlt that thfl pootn 
am rathtir out of jilaiio on tlin ti«in<:li of f>;rrootirinal Poliee, 
In thn roiinril of Hfaf(% in tlift Htanifi and mf(iMtratir>fi tstliw, 
or tiVfu in lini iiapitisiiy of aniliaHMailorN. Wo ahould f^matly 
aoandaliKo M. d«i l^anmriinn, worn wo to |ir»t«hd that ft vil' 
laf/o mayor, in wihhU^h hUhhu if ymj will, fi^Mnoiwod of mtwrn 
and oit|Mtriftiioif| would f(ovorii nioro wiNoty than ha tim 
allairif of llio nation, and yai wo Nhoiild not acruptfttoftC 
linn it, and wo would iimi many tii liolictvti ua. 

♦ A iNiiiiifi whirli »lifiiilil Imi umr\\Mu\ u^mu nvury t«tfi|il« uf Mdanlkift 
nf ilii* iigci, ftfnl whii-ti will iNKiiffin iiM/rn ftful iitttrn ffvUrtil aivt wpitiitfiv* 
with this iffiigrMM of Mf^iAiitilti: |iliJ|iMiu|f|iy utd iiiUiibcUial civillMliim. 

Ti'f.l<f. 
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L. GuizoT is of a low and slender figure, but nis aspect 
Kpressive, the eye fine, and his gaze is singularly full of 
. In his gesture and mien there is something severe 
I pedantic, as you see in all professors, and especially 
66 of the Doctrinarian sect, thf sect, that is, of pride. 
s voice is full, sonorous and affirmative ; it does not obey 
xibly the varying emotions of the soul, but it rarely fails 
' being clear and audible. He wears an exterior of re- 
larkable austerity, and everything about him is grave, 
ven to his smile. This severity of manners, of deport- 
■^Dt, of maxims, of language is by no means displeasing, 
Ocularly to foreigners ; perhaps because of its contrast 
*ith the levity of the French character. 

^e is a pedagogue in his chair, with whom the ferrule is 
•^er peering from under his robe. He is a Calvinist in his 
^"^pit, cold, sententious, morose, who inculcates the fear 
"atljerthan the love of God. 

•*^' Guizot is accomplished in literature, a distinguished 
"^^"rian. and holds the highest place among the publicists 

ll».' Kiiirlish school. He is particularly well-versed in 
'^" laiiguajros ancient and modern. He has not the impos- 
'•: 'njiiiiior of M. lloyer-Collard ; but he has a greater 
^^•"ijiiico of ideas ; he is more comprehensive, more 
'■'lo'.if.jii^ more positive. You perceive at once that lie has 
'"vl'''l more in the management of men's affairs. 
Like all the })reachors of the Genevese school, of that 
■''''M characterized by its acrimony and harshness, he pro- 
■^■•Js, iji nieihod as in manner, dogmatically. He neglects 
^ ornaments of diction. He lacks variety imagination 
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and liveliness, but not energy. His passion discovers itself a 
ill the brilliancy of his eyes and transpires upon the marbly J 
paloiioss of liis countenance, which it colors and tints of i / 
sudden. But it is absorbed as quickly, and is in geneni 
more concentrated than exterior. He looks the Opposition m 
tlic face with front erect. He points at them with a haughty 
gesture, and hurls against them those pregnant sarcasm 
wliicli leave rankling in the wound their venomous darts. 

M. Guizot treats political questions from a certain ele- 
viitod point of view. It was the manner of his mastefi 
M. lloyer-Collard. He selects an idea, formulizes it into ^ 
an axium, and erects around this axiom the scaSblding of ; 
his reasonings. He reverts to it incessantly ; he makes i 
this idea the sole object of view, he draws to it, he rivets i 
upon it, the spectator's attention. His oration is but the 
development of a theme. If the idea be true, the whole ! 
discourse is true ; if the idea be false, the whole discourse < 
is false. But the deputies of the partisan majority to whom 
he addresses himself nevbr allow that the thesis is false, 
and so M. Guizot retains in their estimation all the advan- 
tage^ of his method. 

These advantages are considerable in deliberative assem- 
blies. For it is not with a multiplicity of ideas that you 
can best sway an auditory more or less inattentive, but 
with a simple idea, skilfully chosen, elaborated, dogmatized 
and presented under all possible forms. Accordingly this 
is the usual method of professors, and we must not forget 
that M. Guizot and Royer-Collard have filled the professorial 
chair. A professor who should not repeat himself, wou'd 
not be understood ; no more would he be comprehended, 
were lie to formulize before his auditors a long string of 
axioms, for their attention would thus be distracted. The 
professors then from necessity all embrace this method; 
they carry it with them, through instinct and habit, from 
the chair to the tribune. 

M. Guizot speaks at inordinate length, like all professors; 
he argues scholastically in the manner of the theologians. 



flb y n Mw k mom like the tmatftf opbAomlbrB like die 
He lofee to deal in ebUnictioiii^ end doee not 
\ the emplojniest ct eqoivocsl terme, each ae ^ mid. 
i/* ^'qiUMi.legftimacf/' ** legal etmatrj/* ** amed 
i f* aod when he fidle itpoo one of tbeae fcrmnla^ he 
\ upon ity drope the fiu^ loaee aiglit of land and aoan 
iaio tiw regkio of geoeralitieay where it liappeiif to liiiii not 
anofteo to diatolve awajr and oTaporate. 

M. Giiizot would bare acted ezcellentljr the part of Ug^ 
prieit of the Dnuda, in the sacred groves of our anoestois. 
He would have perlecdjr intoned in Celtic hemisticbes their 
«D%niatical orades. His respectful disciples would not 
dare, at that dajr, to penetrate the tabernacle of bis genius. 
They would bare to prostrate themselres akK»( and adore 
Um at a distance. 

U. Gwxait is fend of abstract theory hi politios and 
philosophy. But as be has not sensibility of soul enough 
to believe vividl jr, nor logic enough in the intellect to deduce 
rigorously, be but too often leaves the question at the point 
where be took it up, without having carried it a step 
beyond. 

His Eclectic doctrines beset him, overmaster and bufiet 
him on every side with their changing billows. He spreads 
his sail to the four winds ; and it must be that he raises 
some terrible tempests in his mind. In politics, he is a 
believer neither in the legitimacy of the right divine, nor 
in tiie sovereignty of the people. In religion, he is neither 
Jew, nor Mahomedan, nor Protestant, nor Catholic, nor 
Atheist. In philosophy, he is neither fer Des Cartes, nor 
fer Aristotle, nor for Kant, nor for Voltaire. Is he a pro- 
leseor of religion however ? Yes, but of what creed and 
worship ? Is he a Deist ? How shall I tell you ? I know 
nothing of the matter — and he himself, does he know more I 
If he a philosopher ? Yes, but of what sect ? Is he a liberal I 
Yes, but of what party ? No matter, he will set himseli^ 
by a mere play upon logical ferms, in all these things to 
amalgamate the contraries. Thus, will he Uend the purify 
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of dHBOoratttt |wiiMii|iliii wtth iIm oonruptions of Us 
•aobj. Hi maU kaTO the two advww nligixn% not cnlj 
lolonto CM onotlior in tho mittar of their oo-eodileBO^ M 
fi^ther eeooBiiiiodete eeoh other in the matter of 
in^Hei lei ^ and make their Eeeter onmnnmionii together^ 
the mDM alter. 

Hiaadmiierty amid the daikneaa wherein If. OofanthM 
enveloped than, feel but a Toid, graqp hot ahadows widKMt 
fleah or bone, uid yet yon hear tiiem 017 1 We hold them! 
Tooholdwhatt tmtha! I defy you to faring them finthfinai 
the olooda of your phraaea and show than in qien day. 

Alaa! fcr twenty yearn fae<^ your diaaatRNUi your ftHl 
aohool of Edeotioiflm has awayed our jronthyof whomik hM 
depraved the generoua inetinot^ of whom oonfuaed ths 
aprigfady and pure intelligenoe. Look around you! Thit 
aohool has produced but aophiatioated understandings^ but 
hearU without feith, without fire» without petrioti8m» hesiti 
which the nobler sentiments have never ezpandedy iriblditte 
thirst of selfish and brutal pleasures oonsumes, which tte 
anguish of doubt is wasting away» hearts eactinot, dyings 
dead! 

Ah ! I can oyerlook M. Guizot's faults of statesmanship.' 
In the space of three days, a government, a dynasty, a con- 
stitution may be overthrown, as M. Guizot, the ocmservative^ 
who has overthrown them, knows better than I do : a ksi 
time than this were sufficient to repair a ten years' career 
of error and shame. 

But this moral and systematic poisoning of the soul, this 
perversion of the lettered generations, this hideous leprosy, 
this intellectual gangrene, this distemper never known to 
our fathers and which will bow the degenerate impotence of 
our children beneath the sword of some usurping despot* 
this malady, who will cure it ? Is it your disciples nipped 
with a precocious and lingering consumption who could be 
adequate to the manly struggles of liberty ? Is it those in- 
tellects petrified by your doctrines who could be expected to 
advance boldly in tl^e progressive march of the 
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mind ? Is it those enervated arms, those dastard spirits who 
ooald serve for bulwarks to our independence, or even for 
instruments to a glorious despotism ? And yet you are aston- 
ished that the priests endeavor to rescue from your guidance 
those remnants of soub whom you have failed to save ! 

Yes, the fathers of the modem school, with their misty 
importations from G^eneva, Berlin and Scotland, have spoiled 
our philosophy, our youth and our language. If it be the 
fate of this beautiful French dialect to pass one day into the 
state of a dead language, we give notice to posterity that 
Messrs. Guizot, Jouffroy, and Cousin, these three chiefs of 
the public instruction, these three professors of quintessential 
metaphysics, will to them be untranslatable, since to us, their 
contemporaries, they are unintelligible. 

M. Guizot, to express ideas which are not ideas, has made 
himself a language which is not a language ; a language 
all inflated with false propositions, all bristling with barren 
and indefinite terms ; a language elaborate without profun- 
dity, affirmative without certainty, ratiocinative without 
W/iCj do;iinatical without conclusion and without proof, dull 
Xo itnvf.', inspissated with saliva, and which moistens scarcely 
the parched and bkxjdless lips. 

But when M. Guizot quits the pen and mounts the tribune, 
his thought flows freely and clearly, without losing any- 
thin;:' of its breadth or its gravity ; it becomes colored without 
yAwj overcljarged with ornament ; it acquires body from 
[/f/iuri n^.urisJied with facts and examples ; it proportions it- 
self to the common comprehension; it developes itself and 
advance."? in an order at the same time natural and erudite. 

IIo»v nre we to explain this contrast in the man and this 
strari:7e transformation of the manner of thinking? Might 
it be that the writer, in his cabinet, is within his own con- 
trol, that he retains all his individuality, that his uniformity 
of thought is unhroken by external influences, whereas an 
audience with its passions, its ideas, its language even, will 
always force itself upon the recognition and modify the dis- 
course of tiie orator ? 
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It is cMtain that wh^n once M. Gulzot descends froalii 
cl-iiiily theories and enters the reirion of practical afiiiStbe 
u '::sTin2ui.*4heii by a lucidity of idea and expressioa wtidi 
hoA n'-it be«^n duly appreciated. He goes directly to Ab 
pr.in: and "ays only what is necessary, and says that wdl. 
A. 4 an asT'^nt Cit the government, he has been the moat R> 
markabi'* of all the agents we have heard these twenty yean. 
A 'I a mi:.i>tr'r, h^r has d^fendeil his administration with more 
pr«'ci.<"ijn. ^cionce and ability than any other minister. 

His f-locu:: in, wiih little of vehemence or coloring, is pure 
and cha.<^tened. He is perhaps the only one of our exten- 
prjfe speakers whose reported discourses are supportable in 
print. The reason is that he is the most philolc^cal and 
Ifrf'^fp-d amonirst them. 

M. (iiiiz'^t never surrenders ; he is mailed all over, and 
ban not a f! aw in his armor through which the shaft of ob- 
jection may pienetrate and wound. But no more is he en- 
dued with those happy ebullitions of passion, those boundings 
of the heart, those flights of imagination, those touching 
thoughts, those animated turns which flash forth from the 
genuine, the great orator, which ravish himself beyond him- 
s^'if. tr&nspiort him by his own emotion and transfuse him 
into the .vjuIs and the very vitals of the auditory. M. Gui- 
zot i.'i not what is called eloquent. He has however been 
so once, when, in a rapture of admiration for the Constitu- 
tionaiiyjts of 17S9, he exclaimed : " I cannot doubt that, in 
their unknown abode, these noble spirits who have labored 
so much and honestly for the weal of humanity, must glow 
with a profound delight in beholding us steer clear to-day 
of tliose shoals upon which so many of their own benignant 
and beautiful hopes have been wrecked." 

I believe, for my part, these great souls, in their unknown 
abode, are better employed than in the enjoyment of behold- 
ing France so honorably governed by M. Guizot and his 
troop. But the oratorical movement was beautiful. 

M. Guizot was not less eloquent, when in the Coalition 
he battled with impetuous energy against the murmurs, the 
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I of the two GfiotiM. In fnopoftiafli 
as the iltmii loee in its isge, he stood the finner, he i^nag 
to the trftone ; momently he grew psler end psler with so- 
ger. BDb eye shst the fleshes snd the bcto of the thunder, 
■ad «i¥iraoed bj enemies, he sttscked them like a hogs 
as{^ tearing off their flesh snd plnckii^ out their eyes. 

And recently, in the debste npoo Foreign Aflsirs, he hsa 
siMlsinrd on dist boisteroiis ses, with sn eloquence thst rasa 
with the eme^;ency, the onset of the furious snd coogre* 
gated lances of the Opposition. We have never observed 
Ins elocution clearer, his sttitnde more firm, his gesture moro 
Boble, snd his language more sssured snd decisive. 

M. Guizot passes in the Of^Kisition fi>r being of a crud 
d^nsition. His flaming eyes, his pallid aqiect, his shrivdled 
hfm, give him the appearance of an inquisitor. He is said 
to be the suthor of the ismous saying : ^ Show no mercy f* 
a firightfiil phrsse, if it had indeed beat uttered ! 

But sudi is not the fiu^ M. Guizot gives me rather dM 
impression of a sectary than a terrorist. He has more 
audacity of head than resoluteness of heart and hand. The 
profound esteem, the imperturbable self-complacency, the 
high admiration which he entertaios for himself, occupy so 
fully his whole soul as to leave no place in it for any other 
sentiments. He would pluoge head.lbremost into the ocean, 
denying the while that he was drowning himself, and he be- 
Heres in his own infallibility with a violent and desperate 
fiuth. 

He resembles those angels of pride who braved the wrath 
of the living God, and who, with wings reversed, were hurled 
imo the depths of the abyss. 

Wherefore should I not mention, in my solicitude to be 
sincere, that M. Guizot, in his private relations, is a man of 
strict and pure morals, and that he deserves, by the lofiy 
integrity of his life and his sentiments, the distinguished 
esteem of the virtuous ? I have wimessed his paternal grie^ 
snd 1 have admired the serenity of his stoicism. There is 
eertainly great firmness in that soul. 

23* 
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imyUmn political writers to the paniahmeiit, a thoiuaiid 
times more cruel of transportatbn to the uninhabitahle wilds 
of a distant island, and beneath a tropical sun ? How can 
he, who is a man of art as well as of intellect, have come 
to place the material concerns of society, so brutal and 
stupefying, above its moral interests, above the sacred love 
of country and liberty, above all those noUe aspirations 
which are the life, the charm and the true greatness of 
civilized nations ? Grod has permitted that he should be the 
author of sq much evil in punishment of his pride. 

M. Guizot has so indoctrinated the '< country gentlemen'' 
in his selfish) perverse, impious, anti-christian maxims; 
he has so repeatedly assured them, that they were the 
sovereigns of science, of eloquence and of thought; that 
they were the absolute masters of the soil and the indus- 
trial interests; that all appertained to them by right of 
social supremacy, and that the rest of the nation were but 
a horde of helots and barbarians, — that the " country-gen- 
tlemen" have been observed to conduct themselves accor. 
dingly ; have plunged into all the beastly and carnal sen- 
sualities of materialism; have distributed amongst them- 
selves all the 'offices in the National, in the Departmental 
Councils, in the magistracy, in the army, in the legislative 
bodies, in the several departments of administration ; have 
supported with acclamation the laws respecting electoral 
monopolies, the jury, the enlistment, civil lists the most 
monstrous, doweries, dotations, com-laws, abuses of dukes 
and princes, and in short the squanderings of the public 
money by town and Court, and have attached and tied down 
the nation all alive to a sort of feudal vassalage, more un- 
endurable perhaps than the serfdom of the middle ages. 

M. Guizot, instead of following the age in its undulations, 
in its successive transformations, and in its career of pro- 
gress, has ^determined to construct a sort of fiction, — ^half 
English, half Doctrinarian, — which should move with 
mechanical uniformity, and which will pass away without 
^ving a trace of it behind^ for it is a work against nature. 



OpfMillion into die fidMtt of poiitioiii, db pcMillcMi of db. 
feooey hM always aoooeeded ainoe he haa been 
and be baa bad tbe good fonane, it moil be aaid, of i 
tnii^y at tbe bead of tbe Oppostkn or tbe ThM-ftatff 
mea oi Uikmi andoobCedlyy but ratber defident In < 
m deiermhuLtkm^ who, by elodiDg the qneadon cfymor} 
left bini nearly all the advantage of tbe ofibunre. 

We are not to thinky hawefetf that M. Gnizot k < 
oC dexterity; that stabbom natoie vriasea and 
quite pliant npon oecasion. He baa kept hia plaoe al the 
head of his party, leas by his superior knowledge Aan hie 
adroitness at flattering two Tillainoaa In fi n n iti eay fear and 
pride. Wheoerer he saw his philoaophie genenditiea fell 
to stimulate, he frightened the Centrea with the daiq^eiB to 
their person and especially to their pr op er ly , a thing wUdi 
they prize abore all else ; and then when their tenor waa 
wrought up gradually to a bodily tmnor, be would tdldieoi 
htaTely that they had sared the kingdom by trampling un* 
der their feet the hideous monster of anarchy, dial they had 
won the esteem of eyery man of principle and Tirtoe^ 
tfan>ughout entire Europe, and that they fell short rery 
little, if indeed anything, of being all, all of them, heroes-" 
which is a very agreeable thing to hear said of one's selfl 

Some have pretended that M. Guizot had a gj^etaes of po- 
litical courage ; whether it proceed from the lungs or firom 
the larynx, like the voice of certain singers, he has, it ia 
said, this courage. How can I know, and how should I 
aay ? I have never seen him put to the test, either in the 
tribune or through the pres?. 

In fact, he a&«iijmes in our pacific Chambers the attitude 
of a suppref«f;r of Insurrections, he and his party. M* 
Guizot hi nrA ignorant, however, that in those rkHane^ tbe 
odd.% have never been less than a hundred to one, and that, 
moreover, neither he, nor one individual of his parliamen- 
tary grenar]ier«i, has burned a single priming. But be bopea 
his CO- victors may have bad memories. He knows perfectly 
what sort of people he is addreanng. He knows that by 
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tliB time come to ereet the ecaliog-ladden and mocmt 
the hreech. M. Guizot's troopers mtut^ erery one, keep 
eooetaady tbe koapeack oa his back, and the capsule oa the 
batfeiyy ready to fire, while be himself^ posted upon an ele- 
Tatkn, and his spy-glass directed in the fiwhion of an em- 
peror, indicates the positions which are to be seized. 

But what is all tlUs, if it is not war t Accordingly may it 
be truly sajd, that during the eleven years that be has been 
ia "public life, M. Guizot has been conducting not a gorem* 
ment but a campaign. He has encamped power in a for- 
tieas bastioned, serrated, pierced with port-holes, provided 
with tnu/ty gendarmes to keep sentinel on the ramparts, and 
mierring cannons, to fire, at any moment, upon any passer-by. 

He has been wasting a powerful intellect, extraordinary 
fiK^ties, a consummate experience, an unflinching heart In 
the service of a principle so false that he would himself per- 
mit me to say it is false, but would not permit me to prove 
it so. 

The continued humiliation of France, the timidity and 
baseness of our diplomacy, the prostitution of the press, the 
violence of our riots, the blood shed upon the scafllblds, the 
anarchy of opinions, the enormity of our standing army, the 
excess of taxation, the disorder of the finances, the animos- 
ity of parties — ^all this does not proceed from M. Guizot, but 
from his principle. True to France, he might have led her 
by a silken thread. False to her, he holds her chained down 
by a hundred iron cables, which she will one day burst from 
around her. 

With all that is necessary besides, for the government of 
a state, M. Guizot lacks sensibility and genius, and he would 
be fitter to direct the senate of a Protestant republic, than to 
lead the great kingdom of France. 

I am not clear whether it would be better for any ruling 
cabinet to have M. Guizot's friendship than his hostility ; for 
bis alliances cost more dearly than his hatreds. If he con- 
sents to tow at his chariot- wheels a minister who falls into a 
swoon, the latter must sufiTer himself to be manacled, and 
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mosl follow bim, his heart swollen with shame and sofas, is 
the manner of the kings vanquished by the Romans. He 
drazs him behind by his torn toga, and after having covered 
him with insuliing mockery, he will deign perhaps to leave 
him his crown and his life. But what a life, and what a 
crown! 

M. Guizot would be but the chief of a handful of secta- 
ries, had he planted his batteries only in the halb of the 
parliament. But he has had the skill to erect citadels with- 
out, detached forts, from which he sweeps down the scat- 
tered and disordered troops of the adversary. 

He has sagaciously perceived, that in a form of govem- 
mect where it is ideas, not a man or men, that rule, the first 
step to take was to monopolize and secure the manufacturers 
of i'ioas. The ministerial journals, even when he is not 
minister, are full of the creatures of M. Guizot, who, every 
m-^rning, chant his praises and do his work. So completely 
has he taken possession of all the avenues to the academy, 
that there is now no obtaining a place there without his will 
and pleasure. Three- fourths of the sub-prefects, of the 
prefects and of the procurator-generals, are Doctrinarians 
prompted by him. and who merely repeat his lessons. All 
the pedants in us and in f of Grermanic and Scythian Eu- 
rope, fall in prostrate ecstasy before the incomprehensible 
profundity of his genius, and the ambassadors of the Holy 
Alliance, whose purposes he so well subserves, recommend 
him in their secret notes. He has repeopled the Council of 
State, he has recruited the Chamber of Peers, he has senti- 
nelled the wardrobe, the anti-chambers, and perhaps the 
kitchens of the Palace, with Doctrinarians of all sorts of 
sex, in petticoats, in linen caps, and in epaulets. 

Minister or not, M. Guizot reigns in the under apartments 
of the Court, as well as in his lecture-hall. The Court is 
Doctrinarian, doctrinarian with a verj' limited intelligence, 
I know well, with a prolixity of weak and intemperate 
phraseology, and some poverty — ^not of gold assuredly, but 
of idea. 
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Aooovding^y, am I &r horn myiog that M • < 
greadjr nperior to the Court in andentandiiig^ in < 
and in speech. But thongjh the Pen Lmekete mm mam 
leained than Lewis XIY., Lewis XIV. was not fer dua db 
leasajesoit: so firom the fact that the Court is not a match te 
IL Guizot, it does not fi^w that the Court is any the laaa 
a good and frank Doctrinarian, who glories in dieereed, and 
has willed with its master in pedagogism, the dedonl woo* 
nopoty, a hereditary peerage, the intimidations of Stpbem* 
her, the Disjuncticxi law, large hudgets, doweriei^ dotatiom^ 
bastiles, the armed peace and other inyentioos and disooffe* 
ries legisAaiive and governmental, of the same character 
and tendency. So that it may be said that the Gomt and 
M. Gnizot, M. Guizot and the Court govern France in part- 
nership, and here is the eleyenth year, as we see, that die 
Is so goYemed. M.M. Casimir-Perier, Mortiery BiD^ia^ 
Mote, Soolt and Thiers haye been first ministers of the aye. 
tern, bat they were not the system. LegitimistB^ Thhd- 
partyists. Dynasties, Anti-dynasties, Tainly will they all of 
them tc^ether in that Chamber, bustle and busy themselyea ; 
the DoctrinariaDs will prerail with or without office, unless 
the Court change, or it should be M. Guizot.* 

It is not with the Court that I have here to do : but M. 
Guizot (to confine myself to him) how can he haye brought 
himself to lend his fine intellect to such Tile purposes I 
How is it that he, an honorable man, has not felt ill at ease 
these ten years back, amid that servile and deprayed multi- 
tude ? He, who has seen intimately the reoesBes of so 
many false hearts, of so many profligate consciences, of so 
many venal or vain-glorious corruptions, how does he not 
blush to the eyelids, for the villainous traffic he is driving I 
He a Calvinist, he persecuted in his ancestors lor the firee- 
dom of religious discussion, he bom and brought up in the 
full liberty of political discussicHi, how can he have inter- 
dicted to so many manipulators of Charters, of oaths and of 
kings, the right of examination ? How could he, an advo- 
cate for abolishing capital punishment, have proposed to 
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condemn political writers to the puninhment, s thousand 
times more cruel of transportation to the uninhabitable wilds 
of a distant island, and beneath a tropical sun ? How can 
he, who is a man of art as well as of intellect, have come 
to place the material crjncems of society, so brutal and 
stupefying, above its moral interests, above the sacred love 
of country and lilx;rty, above all those noble aspirations 
which are the life, the charm and the true greatness of 
civilized nations ? GrxJ has permitted that he should be the 
author of sq much evil in punishment of his pride. 

M. Guizot has no indoctrinated the " country gentlemen" 
in his selfish, perverse, impious, anti-christian maxims; 
he has so ropoatcdly assured them, that they were the 
sovereigns of science, of elor|ucncc and of thought; that 
they were tlie absolute masters of the soil and the indus- 
trial interests; that all appertained to them by right of 
social supremacy, and that the rest of the nation were but 
a liorde of hf3lots and barbarians, — thai the " country-gen- 
tlemen" have Uiiiii observed to conduct themselves accor- 
dingly; have plunged into all the beastly and carnal sen- 
sualities of materialism; have distributed amongst them- 
selves all the 'oflices in the National, in the Departmental 
Councils, in the magistracy, in the army, in the legislative 
bofiies, in tlie several departments of administration ; have 
supported with acclamation the laws respecting electoral 
monopolies, tlie jury, the enlistment, civil lists the most 
monstrous, doweries, dotations, corn-laws, abuses of dukes 
and princes, and in short the squanderings of the public 
money by tr>wn and Court, and have attached and tied down 
tlio nation all alive to a sort of feudal vassalage, more un- 
endurable perhaps than the serfdom of the middle ages. 

M. Guizot, instead of following the age in its undulations, 
in its successive transformations, and in its career of pro- 
gross, has determined to construct a sort of fiction, — half 
lOnglish, half J)fK;trinarian, — which should move with 
mechanical uniformity, and which will pass away without 
leaving a trace of it behind, for it is a work against nature. 
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But al length* tbe nadooy that natkm of thirty-fimr milli 
ions oi fireemen, will demand what all this means, and wiU 
oompel its thoughtless and wasteful stewards to render 
their accounts. Then will be heard some terrible crackiog 
of that edifice built upon sand and bufieted on every side 
by the furious tempest ; and the strife will be who^ in this 
universal quaking of the earth, will decamp the speediest ; 
and M. Guizot, this pretended conservatist, will perhaps be 
the first to raise the cry of sauve qui peut. 

M. Guizot would be but half portrayed unless he waa 
compared with M. Thiers ; I shall therefore close with their 
parallel. 

M. Guizot and M. Thiers are the two most eminent men 
that the boiling cauldron of July has thrown to the stir&oe 
of political affairs. 

Bom both of them of the press, they have strangled their 
mother, on leaving tl^ir cradle^ after sucking her breaaU 
milk to the blood. 

Both, like inquisitors, have kindled the flames of the Sep- 
tember fire, around those who exercised the privilege of 
free thought, saying to them : — ^Believe or bum ! 

Both represent in the government, the one the constitu- 
tional burgess class of legitimacy, the other the dynastic 
burgess class of the actual revolution. 

Both are not bigoted to the person of the king, and royal- 
ists unconditionally. They are no more for the younger 
branch than for the elder, or any other. They are ac- 
tuated but by ambition of fortune or by attachment to a 
system, and would readily treat Louis Philippe, be as- 
sured, the occasion offering, after the fashion in which they 
treated Charles X. 

Unfortunately these ten years, unskilful and timid helms- 
men, they have done but tum their little bark, in their little 
archipelago, around the same shoals. They lurk in the 
creeks. They do not venture into the open sea. 

France, in spite of the obstacles from monopoly and taz- 
atiouf has moved of herself along in a flourishing career of 

24 
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a^ririilturn and iti(IuNtry» and tluiy iniaf^ine this to be the 
(;Hi'f:l of tiller |M>IJ(:y. J'Viiiiott ct}nnU'.r\Kt\iitd J^Liro{N) with 
tlii^ iiii\uiuiu'. tA' ttiu". Uuiu\riii\ inillionn lA' niwaimti and thirty- 
ihur iiiilijriiis of nifn, and tln^y iinaginti that tli<iy, 'J*hiertf or 
(mu'i/jAj hy )Mitiin^ iht^r lillio lin^nr in ihu tusulc, may in- 
rljni: (lie liiijiincis 

I'luliiiifK iiiitry ^fny/iM'tiitU'.iii nitiy Ito di.iliti^ui»|j(*d into tlie 
liiihiiird II nd tiir Ir^Mtiniiiii^ Tiio Imsilard Nprin^a from thn 
('ojiiiluiiifii of tnunojioly and corrnjition. Tlin Icp^itiniatti in 
b'ji'ij oi iIk' iii.-in-iii/f«t oj niiiioniiiily and law. May it jiIchsk 
Mi->::i.s. (iiii/ot iind 'VUitM'H to tell liti wliotlitrr tijry an; liim- 
tiiiil.-: or III w fully l>j'j.ioll«'n — in tin* onli-r, of conrtsi; 1 nicun, 
of poljijcal iilj.-itioM V 

l''oi- llic i<>.l, 'i'li'n'tH and (ini'/ot aro alnlo^^L (:oni)jl<tt<; o)i- 
jjo.^itt '^> Iff fiir:|j (/ilnT, In cliaradcr, in oj;JnJon and in (alt^nt : 
liii' on>; jfliaul, l!iikiiliv<s faniiliiiri rntniln;.^ and coaxing; 
liic otjjf-i- jiii|M rjou.s, inihlcrit and |)otn|>onH. ThtMau*, wiioiii 
flic olij r('iiiiijir;f'(ii(:r,s of yoiilii ar<^ consilantiy drnvvin^ iji 
tlicjr vvmKo lovviuds iJKt lii-Si • tlio ollit-.r, wlioni tjjif Kmidcii 
impulses oi' Ifnh'iiiiifiui {n'.ur alionl towards liiu Jliglit. 

M, (iiii/.ot, hy dint of JtMiniin^ and gravity, niay, anionj( 
tli<^ nolilcs of diplomacy, jmsN ior an ariblocrat. M. Tliicrs, 
in .spiir ol'llir coniidcncH and extraordinary hrilliance of liiii 
niijid, will juvcr ri^f, in tliuir eyi-w, aliovtj thd rank of a 
jMirv«nu<\ 

'J'iir. iimlxi.ssadorH of llm JJoly Alliance will aen in M. 
tiui/.oi ilir con.'irrviili.st, a Hi^nddanct; of thi{ Ir^itiniist. In 
M. Tliicrs tlicy will atwiiys tn^n bnt thtf riiVfilntionist, i^Vf^ii 
wIk'ji Ik; would ^sWl'«1l('n lii.s voict?, lobVff r In'.s tone, and hli(;atiiH 
liis lidons. 'V\ir. iiiLstoirrar^ics aro Hi,<^t<^rsj \iktt \\ui denioc- 
unir.vi. ( !<jjill<liii(:i s Would \n*. Cf/mniilt.j'd lo M. MnU'i und 
M. lU- nrML'lii: wliich v\ould not In: vouiJi^afrd to M. 'i'ldi'rs. 
it Would \}t: olljitjwi.vi und«tr a f/ovornnii-nl truly national, 
wliirli d< riv«M ii.s i'i\U:.ni:y {'nun jjiinrijiji-s not nii-n. Tlie 
thiu'/ j.s Jioi vviiliuul f.Mound.s in an < \r« piionnl ^ov(rrnnifrnt| 
wlioNO torn; l^Hil:^'.l*t\f^ inuliri from I la* \U'.ii\Au nor i'l'tMil iiblfW. 
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If. QmBOt is cantioiu in actioD, M. Thien Md in 

M. Gwzat looks softly, and M. Thiera fiercely at the 
poiren of Eaiope, who laugh at both the one and the other. 

M. Guizot places France upon an easy cooch, far fear of 
f ufiUirm g an aneurism. M. Tliiers would hurl her thioogh 
die inunensity of space like a hairy comet 

From the moment M. Ghiizot gets into power, yon are 
■■re that the press, great and small, will be tracked like a 
wfld beast, into all its dens. If M. Thiers be raised to 
power, you are sure it will break into a universal mutter- 
ii^ of war. They are both in our domestic and our fereign 
affiurs, our two good angels, the guardian angels of peace 
and of liberty ! 

M. Thiers would sway the press rather by seduction, M. 
Gnizot, rather by terror. After all, what is the liberty of 
the press, such as Gui2x>t and Thiers have made ht A 
liberty of the press which is not allowed to discuss the prin- 
ci|de of the government ! Is not this in truth a ludicrous 
liberty ? A potter, who is not allowed to perforate with his 
finger the pitcher for which he has just tempered the clay ? 
What sort of potter can such an one be ? What sort of 
pitcher ? 

M. Guizot the eclectic, and M. Thiers the fatalist, will 
not condemn to fire everlasting a person who should discuss 
the attributes or the existence of Grod. But they will con- 
demn to the punishment of Salazie the man who would dare 
to discuss the king. It is that Grod, the great Grod of earth 
and hearen, in their opinion, does not exist. But does the 
king exist ? These gentlemen, the better to assure them- 
selves of it; put a hand upon their red portfolio and exclaim : 
The king does exist ! 

M. Guizot disserts by maxims, M. Thiers by sallies. 

Guizot, in soaring into the gloomy regions of philosophical 
abstraction, encounters some vivid gleams of light. Thiers 
is better pleased not to elevate himself as fiur as the clouds, 
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than to loan himself in their mist. He is rather gifted with 
Ic^H than with winfi;s. 

M. (mu'iyjA (Jor;s not throw upon the parliamentary table 
too many motions at a time. M. Thiers, on the contrary, 
empties iiis dice-lxjx ; lie plays at hazard, and risks his all. 

M. Thiers is more favorable to the popular sovereignty ; 
M. Guixot to the parliamentary. The starting point of the 
one is tiie Ilevolution (JCnglish) of 1088, that of the other, 
the Ilf evolution of 179:). The one is more of a philan- 
thropist, the other iriore of a patriot. 

M. Guizot has more faith in ideas, M. Thiers, in the 
edge of the sword ; M. (iuizot in the resistant inertness of 
the midrlle class, M. Thiers in the insurrectionary activity 
of the masses. 

M. (juizot puts up for chief of the conservatives— con- 
servatives of what ? M. Thiers for leader of the progressists ; 
a new term, if not a new thing. 

M. (iuizot is constantly flattering the majority ; he broods 
upon them with liis dark eye, lest they should disband, and 
takes all rx^casions to vaunt the unswerving constancy, the 
firm union and the heroic courage of the aforesaid majority, 
although he knows in his heart what estimate to set upon 
these three matters, quite as well as you or I. M. Thiers, 
if the majority show impatience or disorder, would rather 
compel it by an application of the lash, and as he prefers the 
quality to the quantity, he casts his most caressing looks 
towards the extremities of the Chamber. 

M. Guizot and M. Thiers do not treat their respective 
majorities in the same manner andivith the same air. May 
I say that the one is more insolent to it, the other more im- 
pertinent ? 

M. (iuizot and M. Thiers have still two other modes of 
treating tlieir majority, which are worth knowing. The one 
sounds the tocsin, beats the drum, and tolls the generale. 
The other pricks the excitable fibre of self-interest. It is 
with the supjKjrt of his salaried deputies that M. Guizot ekes 
out the number one-half more one, and, revolting to his 
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philo0ophic pride though it may be, the most transoendeiit 
of hie arguments will always be, with this majority, the 
argument of making-the-pot-boil. 

M. Guizot is too presumptuous not to despise insult, and 
M. Thiers too thoughtless to bear it long in memory. 

Out of place, M. Guizot avails himself of the parliamen- 
tary authority to compel the influence of individuals to his 
purpose ; in place, he avails himself of individual influence 
to harass and reduce the parliamentary power. Out of 
place or member of the Opposition, M. Thiers plants his 
batteries against the minister on the ground of internal 
abuses, and annoys him with the small warfare of tripping 
him up (crocs-en-jambe ;) in place, and minister, he transfers 
the debate into the field of Foreign Relations, because he is 
there at liberty to act at large and almost without control, 
and of being as reserved as he pleases. 

M. Guizot overcomes objections by his pertinacity ; M. 
Thiers eludes them by his suppleness. He slips through 
jour fingers like a slimy eel ; you must take him with the 
teeth to hold him. 

M. Guizot affirms or denies ; M, Thiers says neither yes 
nor no. 

M. Guizot, urged, interrogated, goaded, wraps himself in 
the disdain of a dry and arrogant denial, or in the haughti- 
ness of his silence ; M. Thiers defends too tediously, like a 
lawyer, the minutest details of his ancient ministries, and as 
other orators try to imitate him, without having his intellect, 
the legislative debates are apt to degenerate into driv- 
elling. 

The one, more a spiritualist, addicts himself rather to the 
principle. The other, more a materialist, is attached rather 
to the facts. The one believes in a sort of morality, the 
other believes very little in anything. 

M. Guizot has boldness in a conflict with persons, then 
be is courageous through pride. But when he has to do 
only with affairs, then his pride is worth him nothing. And 
this explains why he shows so much resoluteness, in the tri 

24* 
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buno, ftj^ninst parliamentary minorities, and 80 little in the 
cubirifft a;:!iirisi tlir insi>l(ii<;i^'S of a foreign power. 

M. 'J'liii IS has reason to dosirc a large army and a stout 
bu(l<rft, i)((;auso he has mode himsf;lf the advocate of mo- 
nopoly, (irid that a guvernifinnt of monopoly cannot dispense 
with these eAj)r'(lj(;iits. Jf hn liad been content to remain a 
national inaii, he ini^^ht iiavc been able to do with half an 
army and lialf a bnd^^i.t ; we would thus l>c better off and 
he toi. 'i'liis we say, and, Imj asjiured of it, this he thinks. 

iM. (ini/ol, riiinisier or not, lives but in the atmosphere 
of politics, lie lias the force, the ros^dulion, the obstinacy, 
thr* exjM ri<nee of a man who thinks, cvury moment of the 
day, but upon the same tiling. With him, iK>wer is a matter 
of teinpf-ranieut almost as much a of ambition. 

M. 'J'hi( rs does not live exclusively for government and f)ol. 
ities. Is he(iis)>laced from the ministry, he turns artist, puts on 
&t(;ain, is ofl'to Naples, digs for mununics and writes histories. 

iM. (fui/ot's intellect has more generality; M. Thiers's 
more breadth and activity. 

jM. 'J'hirrs, like phosphor, blazes and goes out. M. Gui- 
zot, like a tomb-lamp, sheds only a sombre light, but burns 
forr;v(;r. 

M. (juizot sometimes takes obscurity for profundity, and 
big words i'i>r great things. M. Thiers, sometimes also takes 
tinsel for gold, and bluster for glory. 

M. (iuizot is always a philosopher, M. Thiers is always 
an artist. The one seems to imagine himself always lec- 
turing in his chair, the other to think himself conversing in 
a drawiiig.ny)iri. 

l»oiii an; [)erhaps the first journalists of their times. But 
M. (jui/(jt eultivat.(!s rather the dogmatism of the press, 
Tliiers rath(rr its running polemics. The one delights to 
listen to the s'>iiiid f>f his iwdlow theories. The other groups 
the far;ts and oecurrenecjs of each day, arr)und his system. 
Ii(; insinuates hiiris(;lf by some imperceptible inlets into the 
outworks (A' \h(* Ojijiosition, and while they are asleep, he 
fires the cannons. 



OUIZOT. 

As a political writer, M. Ouizot is better liked in ibvelga 
countries than wilh us, where the graces of form are pre- * 
ferred to the solidity of the matter, and where the style 
makes, the whole man. For the rest, it must be allowed 
that the laborious commentators of this publicist, spend a 
rast deal of ef&rt to divme his meaning. They succeed 
in penetrating him nearly as well as we do the Apocalypse. 
Genius, however, is light ; that which is not clear is not 
French. 

M. Thiers, and this will not displease him, is, in his 
histories, rather the statesman than the writer. He excels 
neither in the plan, nor the arrangment, nor the coloring, 
nor the profundity, nor the concision. But he is singularly 
remarkable for his high intelligence of events, the ability 
of his narrative and the perfect lucidity of his style. £b 
writes much as he speaks, with a picturesque abundance 
and charm. 

No French writer has equalled him in the description of 
battles, or the exposition of financial crises. He has relatedi 
in the liistory the most popular and widely-read of our 
day, the great wars of the Revolulion, its Assemblies, its 
constitutions, its negotiations and its laws. It is for him 
now to present us Naf)oleon upon the scene of the Consulate 
and the iiltnpiro, in the garb ho is to wear to posterity. 

M. Thiers, liowever, belongs to the fatalist school, to that 
barren sciiool which excuses the faults and the crimes even 
of governments by the plea of necessity, which recognizes 
no rule of right either in the nation or between nations, 
which stifles free will and plunges virtue into despair. Of 
what consequence to us would be the history of past facts, 
without the moral significance of these facts for the instruc* 
tiofi of the present and future generations ? 

M. Ouizot has more method in his improvisations and his 
discourses; M. Tliiers more freedom and natural ease. 
M. Guizot is the more eloquent in anger ; M. Thiers hi 
enthusiasm. 

Nothing can be more grave than the diction of M. GuisoC ; 
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nothing more charining than the sprightlv fluency of H. 
Thit-rs. At the end of a quarter-hour's speaking, M. Gui- 
loi fatigues me ; at the end of two hours, M. Thiers inter- 
e»is nie. You feel no solicitude for M. Guizot, because be 
h&a his theme prepared, and you know he will not wander 
from it a hairVbreadth. You feel none for M. Thiers, 
because you know he will come ofl* happily from the ex- 
cursions the most di^ant, and the passes the most difBcult 

If the peril of the situation be imminent, M. Guizotwill 
pull the selfish fibres of the burgess deputy. In such a 
caH», M. Thiers will sound his trumpet and you will see 
him appear at the extremity of the defile, a tri-colored flag 
in his hand. It is Bonaparte on the bridge of Areola. 

Bo:h, to recapitulate, will have been found unequal to the 
ta:»k they have assumed, because they have been unequal 
even to their own principles, which are not principles. 
Both, under the official gilding of a Court costume, have 
but too often forgotten even the sentiment of their own 
dignity. Both, a pitiful spectacle ! tear one another, like 
two dogs, for the bones of power, and afler this edifying 
combat, the victor comes humbly to lick the feet of his 
master. 

Men of petty warfare and of petty peace, they have 
failed even to bring to an end either the Bedouin skirmish- 
ing of Algeria, or the abortion of their parliamentary seve- 
re is n:y. 

Will they say, they who were, by their intrepid coalition, 
to drive back into the palace kitchens the encroacliments of 
despotic government, will they say with the great Chatham: 
'' I have been called to the ministry by the voice of the 
people, and it is to the people alone that I owe an account 
of my actions ?" 

Will they say — ^they, responsible ministers, who had 
awom to wear worthily the sceptre of the 7th of August— 
wUl they say with Napoleon, after the battle of Austerlitz: 
" Frenohnien ! when you set upon my head the imperial 

v% I muda oalh to maintain it untarnished in that proud 
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eflblgenoe of glory which atone could give it value in my, 
eyes/' Alas ! alas ! France, that noble France, astonished 
to-day to find herself desolate, surveys herself, seeks herself 
interrogates herself, and can no more comprehend herself 
what she b, or recognize herself what she has been ! 

Incapable of making her a queen, they have made her a 
hnckstress, and after the day's work, retired within the re- 
cess of her shop— she who was wont to wield the sabre and 
the sword — there she sits, occupied in counting her re- 
ceipts and piling up her coppers in portable packages 1 
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M. THIERS. 

M. Thikhs has not been dandled, in his infancy, on il.e 
lap of a diiclicss. Born ]KXjr, he lacked a fortune ; U>rn 
obscure, lie was without a name. Having failed attli': Ur. 
he turncfj literatcur and went body and Hftul into tlie liUral 
])urty, rat hi T from iir*ces.sity than conviction. Tlicre lie 
hetiKjk him to admiring Danton and the leaders of th'- 
" Mountain/' and carried to extravagance the calculating 
enthusiasm of In's hypcrljole.s. Devoured by a thousrui'i 
uants, like all ])ersoiis of vivid imagination, he owcl tii<.' 
b(';;ini li 11^ r)f his competency to M. Lafitte, and iiis re put v 
timi to his own talents. Meanwhile, were it not f ^r the R>-v- 
olulion of I'^MO, M. Thiers would be perhaps to-day n^iili'-r 
elector, nor eligible, nor deputy, nor minister, nor so much 
Qs Academician : he might have grown gray in the literary 
estijrMM of a coterie. 

Since, M. Thiers has changed his part : he has liecuM'' 
author — chamj)i</n and pam^gyrist of dynasties — sup[»<^>rt'-r 
of pri vih'^'^'S — issuer and executor of oppressive onlinaijc'v. ; 
\u' has irreparably altache<l his name to the besiejrffnji-fit >.[' 
Paris, to the bnmbanlmmt of Lyons, to the maghificwit *-x- 
pNiits uf Tntihsnutnni street, to tht^ transportations of Mount 
St. Miehad, and th(; imprisrjnments, to the laws agriiiir-t uv 
.Sixiatiuiis, jiublic hawkers, courts of assize, and the jour- 
nals : V) all id short which lias chained down liUrrty. to all 
whirh ha^ hlit/matized the Press, to all wiiich has perveri'-d 
tin; trial by Jury, to all which has dffcimated tiie patriots 
to all wfijch has (lciii'>rali/"d the nation, to all wiiich has 
trampled in the dust the pure and generous) Revolution of 
July. 
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friendsh— Dupont de l'£ure, Carrel, Lafitte— he has 
k1 ; his liberal principles he has repudiated ; he began 
ving the dynasty as tool of all work, one of those in- 
nts which bow but never break, which will bend to 
itact of both ends, and fly back— 60 supple are they I 
I the resilience of an arrow. 

btles your aristocratical ministers are more courteous 
jch ; but they are more obstinate in character. They 
•re expert at bowing with grace the head and spine. 
will stoop to the earth to take up their master's hat, 
ly will resume their upright posture with a haughty 

Their intercourse with kings is that of one gentleman 
lother. They look upon the place of minister as be- 
hem. Accordingly, by instinct of domination, kings 
to take tlieir ministers from among the lower classes 
pom the nobility. They know the latter will serve 
»ut in quality of servants, while the former almost al- 
nay be employed as domestics, 
len it happens that, in a monarchy, a man of low 
>ut of some talent, has received an education more 
f than moral, and that, borne on the arm of fortune, 

crept to the summit of power, his elevation will 
y turn his head. As ho finds himself isolated upon 
ghts ho has gained, and knows not whore to lean for 
t — having neither personal nor family consideration, 
10 longer, nor wishing to be, one of the people, and 
, whatever ho may wish or do, to bo one of the no- 
-he will place himself at the feet of his king, will 
lem, will lick them, will be at a loss to know by what 
lions of servility, by what caresses of supplication, 
It simulations of devotedness, by what genuflexions, 
it kiss-foot cringings to manifest the ahjcctness of his 
ty and the prostration of his worship. The pcrson- 
' this description are like the predestined of Ghchenna 
ake a compact with the devil. They are marked 
is nail, and if tliey but turn aside tiio head, burst a 

their chain, make a single step, the infernal owner 
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:d whom uwir bixiy has be«ii deliTered and their aoal \m 
i»sn wtii. CRM ^7ut to them : ^Stir not, thou art mineP' 

:i..iii ifl, riiy ptfDcil ; I have hero no need of either niodf 
ipc^ smavuds jr of compaas^ run on at thy own frntnyl 
I lavtf 'ju nAiM M. Thiers just as he speaks — less well, no 
iv.uoi, -.htui lie speuk^; I wish to sit to the public aiH. 
U'livn ^ts yy xnt:. by commenciDg with the chin, en^ 
'4 -in -:ie eye^ : uiii* :hac the portrait may be the man 
ii«(!ii'ui. 'ju pas» :tr trciu ihe subject, cross and re>cro88 ia 
X ■'Ax.'Mntuwx vTurvruure:^ of digression, then return, lose my 
'4.1;'. >:ojvMr t, I(»e it af^aixt, and make M. Thiera exaoliy 
iitLi' us jwu :iiiaf2e. 

M. L*hitir^ Uikeo iu detail, has a large and intelligent 
-Li>:.it.'au, '.iveiy eyeis a smile delicate and intellectual. But 
II hs ^uerai :uptfct, he is chubby, negligent, Tulgar. Hfl 
ia&> .11 .iis pnuue scuiething of the merchant, in his giit 
^ineciiiii^ ji *iie appreadoe. His tiasal Toice rends the eir. 
L'V .hmi ji :i3tf '^ibuxie reaches to his shoulder and hidei 
!iiiii iiinu:»i ::>.>iji the amJitDfy. It must be added that no 
^ue Juts 4iiy o-iiiiiieuce in him. not even he himself— espe 
.■ •. a i . ' li 1 1 !:<' I :' ' b^M y '<ioi: iisa<ivanEa^:es, distrust on the part 
x,:ii-: ji -iiixiyni^ry ind •':'it:u\is* Qe ha£$ everything against him; 
Siiu 'M 4j> -iocii i;>-jiis little ruiin ;rets possession of the tri- 
Juiit.'. le .'uscoiii.'vs :ii.i2s$eL[' in ic » a£ ease, he has such a 
iu-v ji .iiLtiliuetjce, such a dow of mind* that you aUow 
yju/sei:* '.o X* ,*u-i-ied dwiy by the pleasure of heariog 

.liUi. 

rw.' jr-.vptis r^viji .labic, his bead upon the chio, while 
^;,ii^ ■«,» -^le v.'biiiie : bu: once mounted and speaking, be 
:;rvci> I 5C ■*'.'il liid -::t» biiJuseLf^j jauntily a-tiptoe, that he 
,»ui-:».'v>8> ii'^ '4:ii.'»e Jd8>eirib»y. 

V MoiiLja le }e'j:i'jsil:rji,»st every paragraph of his speeches 
% 1.1 ■..i.5> :i:r«.'»ul^ : Fjr*nd Tic?. G'^nUemnTi^ or : I ask fomr 
yuriirti. !ie very r'reeiy ii:<fjenrfes wirh the permission and 
:j*Uiis .i.ijjsei:' ::i.- i!:cve -Jie par-ion of any man. But there 
'jf >o aiichi voj^i.y ijj a French Chamber ! You must ap- 
peiLT so bumble in dddressing it \ Widi this Little 
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lion, you may venture, and say, what you please. It is the 
passport of many an impertinence. 

M. Thiers cannot be said to proceed by fitful sallies like 
Dopin, nor to have the impressive delivery of Odil on. 
Barrot, nor the scoffing sarcasm of Mauguin, nor the billowy 
eloquence of Sauzet, nor the superior reasoning power of 
Guizot: his talent is of a peculiar sort, and resembles, 
neither nearly nor remotely, that of any other person. 

His speaking, I grant you, is not oration, it is chat, but 
ohat at once vivid, brilliant, airy, voluble, lively, studded 
with snatches of history, with anecdotes, and keen refloc- 
tions ; and all this loquacity unwinds its endless thread, 
now cut, now bn^en, then tied, then loosed, again knotted, 
with an incomparable dexterity of language. The thought 
springs so quickly in that head, so instantaneously, that you 
would imagine it uttered before it had been conceived. The 
vast lungs of a giant would be insufficient to expectornto 
the flood of words of this gifled pigmy. Nature, ever 
attentive and compassionate in her compensations, seems in 
him to have concentrated all the might of manhood in the 
fragile organs of the larynx. 

His allusions fly and flap like the bat's wing, and pierce 
you so quickly that one feels wounded without knowing 
whence proceeded the dart. You would finfl in his dJH- 
courses a thousand contradictions to criticise, but he leaves 
you neither place nor time for it. lie envelopes you in 
the labyriiitii of his argiimentutions where a thousand routs 
intersect each other in all directions, and of which he alonfi 
holds the clue. £Ie takes a view entirely overlookfid of 
the question, which seemed exhausted, and presents it in a 
new light by the most ingenious reasonings. Ho is never 
found unprepared upon any subjpct: as prolific, as prompt 
in defence as in attack, in reply as in exposition. I know 
not if his reply be always tiie most solid, but it is always 
the most specious, lie stops sometimes suddenly to retort 
upon the interrupters, and \)o\}h off his repartee with an 
adroitness of aim which completely stuns tlum. 
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If a theory have several aspects, some false, some triMb 
he groups them, he mixes them, he makes them play and 
radiate before you with a hand so invisibly agile that yoa 
have not time to seize the sophism on its passage. I do not 
know whether the disorder of his improvisations, the inooh^ 
rent huddling of such a mass of heterc^neous pn^positiom^ 
the odd jumble of all those ideas and all those tones, be 
design and the effect of his art ; but he is of all orators tiie 
most easily refuted when you read him, the most difficult 
to refute when you only listen. He is certainly the mo6t 
amusing of our political profligates, the sharpest of our 
sophists, the subtlest and most undetectable of our thimble- 
riggers. He is the Bosco of the tribune. 

He is ever praying and beseeching that he be allowed to 
speak the truth. Ah ! my God ! do not talk so much about 
your intention to speak it, but speak it. 

He is rash and timid by turns. He now precipitates 
himself into action, and then flinches and retires — in the 
consciousness of his power if you take his own word for 
it. He sees all the points of the difficulty, but does not 
solve one of them. He takes a globe between his hands-^ 
the ballot-urn would answer his purpose as well — and de- 
livers a course of geography. He depresses the circles, 
the equator, the solstices. He elevates the coasts, sounds 
the gulfs, nears and signalizes the promontories, the shoals, 
the ports, the cities, the mountains, the mouths of rivers. 
He makes the circuit of the world, and returns home, afler 
having seen much, talked much, travelled much, but walked 
Utile, given much lecture but little instruction. 

Were he to be offered the command of an army ho would 
not refuse it ; and for my part, I am by no means sure, on 
the faith of Timon, that he would not gain the battle. I 
vow to you I have heard with my own ears generals so 
taken with him as to declare they would willingly serve 
under his command. 

You smile, but no, I speak quite seriously ; and were he 
only four inches taller and had learned the sudden charge, 
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lie might have been " little corporal" and a bit of a Napo- 



Wake him not, I pray you, from his illusion, when in 
liw tribune he lays his plans, manoeuvers his troops, and 
egpatiates in his strategetical evolutions. For then he 
onagiiies himself really and truly general, not alone of a 
riogle army, but generalissimo, and in case of need an 
admiral ; and admiral, too, so accomplished, that in order to 
nfl firom Greece into Egypt he would bring back the fleet 
Id Toulon, for the purpose of bringing it within the field of 
Us spy-glass, in the manner of Bonaparte. Another time, 
he would go direct to Soult, and tell him bravely that he 
did not go out of Genoa with his army by the French, but 
hf the Italian, gate ; and if Soult has been wounded at the 
battle of Salamanca, he will maintain, amidst the applause 
of the Chamber, that it was in the left leg and not in the 
right, as Soult himself had thought hitherto, and he will 
prove it so plausibly that the old general, the better to 
asKire himself, will involuntarily put his finger in the cavity 
of his wound. 

Sometimes, he turns to bewailing his own lot, and no one 
then knows better how to act the victim. Anon, he as- 
sumes the tone of a misanthropic Cato, and emits a deep and 
doleful sigh for the perversities of opinion. He can also 
play the amiable to perfection, and when you think he is 
caressing you, he grips you like a cat. Ah! the little 
traitor ! 

He loves power ; not for its own sake, but for the well- 
being which it procures. While M. Guizot has its pride, 
M. Thiers has its sensualism. This comes of the circum- 
stance that, for two-thirds of his life, he has been precluded 
mm the enjoyments of fortune : he now stuffs himself with 
the voracity and selfishness of a starveling. 

M. Thiers is a demon of mind. He is full of it, I believe, 
U) the extremities of the lips and even along to the tips of 
the nails. His organization resembles Voltaire's: — frail, 
delicate, variable, impressionable. 
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He has the whims and frowardness of a child, with tk 
pretensions to gravity of a philosopher. 

He is more a man of letters than a statesman, more 
artist than a man of letters. He would passionately 
terest himself about an Etruscan vase ; very little, fiff lib- 
erty. He has a statesman's conception of great desdgo^ 
and a woman's audacity in small things. 

His couracre is rather that of nervous people, a sort of 
feverish and titful courage, which ends in convulsions and 
fainting. These weaknesses are excusable only upon asob. 
There should be no swooning in politics. 

A great orator, a wavering minister, action cools and 
paralyzes him. Speaking, on the contrary, warms' and 
transports him. 

His enthusiasm of other days for our re volutionary heroei 
was but the enthusiasm of a school-boy, with which wai 
mixed, unconsciously to him, the spite of being nobody then, 
together with the vague hope of becoming one day a per- 
sonage. But the abuse of the ministerial luxuries aooQ 
effeminated his temperament, and he descended four by four 
the stair-steps from the garret to the drawing-room, install- 
mg himself, on the beautiful gold-fringed ottomans, just as if 
he had never sat upon his pallet of straw ; a gentleman by 
instinct, as others are by birth and habit. 

Minister or not, in France or out of it, this ostentatious 
taste never quits him. In the meantime, he might perhaps 
abstain from publishing and posting up his movements to 
the whole world, when he travels in quality of a private 
man, for his own pleasure or for ours. Grood ta.ste requires 
that announcements of this sort should be left to the exhib- 
itors of wild beasts, to play-actors, and princesses. ^ 
Formerly, the mayors and provosts used to present to the 
Dukes of Montbazon and Montmorency the keys of the cities 
on plates of gold. In our day, vessels are freighted, can- 
nons fired, telegraphs worked for the Montbazons of the 
desk and the Montmorencys of the attorney's office. There 
is wanting to the resemblance but that they be attended by 
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t retinue of squires with falocms on their fists, of gentle 
of-honor and pages. 

A sceptic from mere heedlessness, in morals, in religion, 
In politics, in literature, there are no truths which take de^ 
bM on M. Thiers, no sincere and thorough deyotion to the 
Brnuse of the people which does not provoke his laughter* 
Be resembles a lustrous silk which ever varies its hue and 
reflects to the sunlight all sorts of colors, without having 
my of its own, and through whose loose tissue you may see 
the light. 

Ask him not for firm convictions, he cannot form any ; 
far evidences of virility, his temperament is incapable of it* 
fou dislike his bantering, but what, if all things appear to 
bim laughable ! You complain that he ridicules you, but he 
ridicules himself &s well ! 

Intrust him, if you please, with the ministry of the Ma- 
rine, of War, of the Interior, of Justice, of Foreign Affidn.; 
but take care how you place at his disposal millions and 
especially hundreds of millions, for they would pass like 
water through the riddle of his fingers. To this facility of 
his of squandering money, he joins a certain mode of ac- 
compting for it, which is not that of all the world, and this 
he calls, quite ingeniously, the art of grouping figures. 

It would not be easy to gauge exactly the capacity of his 
political appetite. This only can be affirmed, that he has 
been, and would be again a thousand times more, in case 
of opportunity, an immense consumer of men, of horses, 
of vessels of war, of munitions and of money. You would 
not say, to look at this manikin, that he has a bigger 
stomach than another. But like Garagantua, he would 
swallow, at a mouthful, the largest budget. 

At once pliant and tenacious, indifferent and determined^ 
he retracts but to return, he grants but to resume ; he leaves 
you but the alternative, which you cannot avoid offering 
him, and tagged to all his concessions you may find som^ 
thing to this effect : ** Do the one thing or the other, pxx>* 

26* 
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vided yon ilo the other :" " Give us either this or that, we 
cure in»t, if only you ^ive us that which we ask." 

1 iikis af\or al), tliis natural, lively, free-and-easy dis- 
courser, lie converses with me, and never declaims. He 
docs not psulniodizo everlastingly on the same tone, like the 
brother preachers of the Doctrine. It is true, indeed, he 
too ends, at tiio long run, by wearying nie with his prattle. 
But it is a sort of warbling which is still a recreation from 
the oratorical monotony, that eternal bore, the most unbear- 
able of bores to a parliamentary martyr, condemned to 
sulFer it from noon along to six in the evening. 

I le docs more than move, more than convince ; he in- 
terests, he amuses that peo|)le, which of all others, likes the 
most to be amused, to bo amused still, to bo amused always, 
even in matters of the greatest gravity. 

M. Thiers meditates without oiFort, and produces without 
exhaustion. He is insusceptible of fatigue, and the most 
rapid traveller of ideas that 1 know. Times and events 
pass before his memory in their due order aqd according to 
their dates, and nature, which others have to search for, pre- 
sents herself to him uncalled, in all the pomp of her majesty 
and all the graces of her smile. Have you observed on 
board the steamboats which plough our rivers, that glass sus- 
ponded against the cabin- wall wherein the shore is roflccted? 
It exhibits in rapid passage by you the beautiful villages, 
the tall-spired churches, the verdant meadows, the wood- 
crowned mountains, the swelling sails of vessels, the yel- 
low corn-fields, tiie flocks of the valley, the clouds of the 
air, the animals and the men. Such is M. Thiers— « sort 
of purliumentary mirror, he reflects the passions of others, 
but bus none himself; ho weeps, but he has not a tear in 
his ey(\s ; he stabs himself with a dagger which does not 
draw a drop of blood. l\iro acting all this, but what act- 
ing and wlmt an actor ! What naturalness, what versatility! 
what ftjrtility of imitation ! what surprising inflexions of 
tonci ! what trans])arence and lucidity in that style f what 
graceful negligence in that diction ! — but no, you are da- 
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eeiyingmey ooniediaiiyaiidyoameantodeonYe. You play 
your part admirably, but it is no moie than a part ; all this 
I knowy and yet I saSer myself to be carried away by your 
anuremodts; I camiot resist so long as yoa Bpeak^ h&ng 
under tbe inflaence of the chamiy and I almost prefer hear- 
ing even error from your lips, to the tmth fiom the lips of 
another! 

For example, how ccMisiimmate he was in the play of the 
Bastfles ! I have witnessed all the best eihihitions in the 
dramatic line, grand opera, cc»nic opera* yaodeville •and 
fiuroe, which have appeared m the theatre of the Palais- 
Bourbon. Bat I must own that the fiirtificatioDs of Paris 
mxe the roost astonishing of the mystifications and other 
whirligigs which I have seen. Never did better comedian 
play poorer play. He dropped himself with such art, he 
attitndinized in that part with such an ingenuity of fim- 
tasy, he so animated the scene and produced so oooqilele an 
fllasion in all the spectators that they were unaUe to* le- 
feain, even those who came to hiss him, finom exclaiming : 
^^ Bravo ! perfectly played ! admirably done !" — and at the 
ccmclusion, so happy was his sleight-of-hand, that he placed 
the Chamber under his goblet, and then lifted it, but there 
was no Chamber, and the feat was complete ! 

M. Thiers has oflen given me the idea of a woman with- 
out a beard, an educated and intellectual woman — not stand- 
ing, but sitting, in the tribune — and knitting a chit-chat about 
a thousand topics, jumping from one to another with a light 
gracefulness, and with no appearance of the slightest men- 
tal exertion upon her ever- moving lips. 

He is suppler than the most attenuated steel spring. He 
bends himself, he relaxes himself, he sinks or rises with his 
subject. He turns himself spirally around the questicxiy 
from the trunk along to the top. He mounts, descends, re- 
mounts, suspends himself from the branches, hides in the 
thickest of the foliage, appears, disappears, and perferms a 
thousand tricks, with the pretty agility of a squirrel. 
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He woold extract money from & rock. Where others do 
but glean, he reaps a harvest. 

He claps the wing, he basks in the son. He takes the 
tints by turns, of purple, of gold and of azure. He does not 
speak, he coos ; he does not coo, he whistles ; he does not 
whistle, he warbles, and is so enchanting both in color and 
melody, that one knows not which to admire the most, his 
voice or his plumage. 

M. Thiers can make you a speech of three hours long, 
upon architecture, poetry, law, naval affairs, military strat- 
egy, although neither poet, nor architect, nor jurist, nor 
sailor, nor soldier, provided he is allowed an afternoon's 
preparation. He must have astounded his oldest chiefs of 
division when he used to dissert to them on the subject of 
adminstration. To hear him talk of curves, arches, abut- 
ments, hydraulic nK>rtar, you would have thought him a 
mason, if not an architect. He would dispute upon chem- 
istry with Gay-Lussac, and teach Arago how to point his 
telescope upon Venus or Jupiter. 

His discourse on the state of Belgium is a masterpiece of 
historical exposition. In the affair of Ancona, he explained 
strategetical positions, bastions, polygons, counterscarps, re- 
doubts, to the astonishment of officers of genius. He was 
taken for one of the trade, for a man of learning. 

Fine arts, canals, rail-roads, finance, commerce, history, 
journalism, transcendental politics, street-regulations, thea. 
tres, war, literature, religion, municipalities, morals, amuse- 
ments, great things, middling things, small things, what mat- 
ters it to him ? He is at home in all. He is prepared upon 
all subjects, because he is prepared upon none. He does not 
speak like other orators, because he speaks like all the world. 
Other orators premeditate more or less, but he extemporizes. 
Other orators perorate, but he converses ; and how are you 
to be on your guard against a man who talks like you, like me, 
better than you, than I, than any other person. Other ora- 
tors, behind the scenes, betray some glimpse of the buskin, 
and by the reflection of the mirror you may see their wav- 
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ing plumes. They are ready laced, attired, and the foot 
pointed forward. They wait but the rise of the curtain to 
advance upon the stage. On the contrary, you seize M. 
TUers as he dismounts from his horse, and you say to him : 
Come, hasten, the hall is full and the public await you im- 
pfttiently ; take your mask and play what character you 
ohoose, a minister, a general, an artist, a puritan, but act ! 
M. Thiers will not allow himself the time to wipe the per- 
spiration from his brow and drink a glass of sugared water. 
He does not even unboot himself; he enters upon the stage, 
he bows, he attitudinizes, he grimaces before the spectators, 
he improvisates the characters, arranges the dialogue, un- 
ravels the plots and learns his part in playing it. He plays 
sometimes two of them, turns about, doffs his mask, puts on 
another ; and always the same he is always different, always 
in his element, always a consummate actor. 

I have however to reproach him with smiling sometimes 
at his success as he descends from the tribune. A good 
comedian who would maintain the illusion of the public re- 
specting the reality of his part, ought never to laugh at the 
farce he has just been playing. In this respect, I admit it, 
M. Thiers has still some progress to nciake. 

If M. Thiers spoke less quickly, he would be less listened 
to. But he precipitates his phraseology with so much volu- 
bility, that the apprehension of the Chamber can neither 
precede nor even follow it. In this point of view, his de- 
fect is an advantage, and he is more of an artist than he in- 
tends. He ends sometimes, it is true, by losing himself in 
the details, and rambles, from right to left, so far from the 
subject that he breaks off without concluding. Might not 
this al.so be, in case of need, an effect, rather than a defect, 
of his art ? 

Once started, he would gallop on, without stopping, from 
matins to vespers. 

It rarely happens that these great talkers are great poli- 
ticians. Of\en they chance to say what wore better omitted, 
and omit what ought to be said. They are, ordinarily, vain, 
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giddy, peremptory, presumpCuoas. By getting them to 
speak, a thing always easy, you lead them into the snare 
of iheir indiMrretion. More reserve is requisite fi>r theooo- 
duct of state affairs. 

I am almost tempted to think that M. Thiers has too much 
•ntellect for a minister. Distrust, for the purposes of goven- 
vent, those men who talk too much, and above all those who 
talk too well ! 

Each form of government has its defects. In represent 
tative governments the orators alone lead the majorities, and 
the majorities alone make the ministers. Every minister to 
have influence must be an orator, and every minister who is 
an orator may not be a statesman. Colbert and Sully were 
not orators ; they could not have been minister in our time. 
J. J. Rousseau could not put together two phrases in public. 
Talleyrand* would have stopped short at the end of a quar- 
ter, hour's parliamentary conversation. Chateaubriand hes- 
itates, and Montesquieu would probably have been discom- 
fited in a wordy contest by the lowest clerk of the lowest 
attorney of Brives-la-Gaillarde. 

Certainly, M. Dupin presides, makes orations, brings in 
requisitions to a wonder ; yet placed at the ministerial table, 
he would not have two ideas at the tail of one another, and 
would change his opinion forty-five times in forty-five min- 
utes. M. Thiers has more stability, he is less unequal, less 
caustic, less versatile. He does not put his maxims into 
epigrams. He will not kill his colleagues with a bon-mot. 
But has he the spirit of sequence, of direction, of persever- 
ance, of wisdom, indispensable to great affairs ? Does he 
not yield too easily to the dominion of a system, to the ca- 
price of an idea ? Is he not too irresolute, too wavering, 
then too precipitate, too decisive ? Has he not more fire than 
judgment ? Does not his imagination of artist transport him 
into devious excursions ? Does he not allow himself to be 
dazzled and determined by the grandeur of things rather 

* So, too, with Franklin, and several others of the like mental 
character. 
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than by their utility, by the adventurous rather than by the 
practicable ? He has no faith in the devotion of virtue^ nor 
in the miracles of honor ; he believes firmly but in the power 
of gold ; this gold he would squander by the ton to build a 
triumphal arch upon some foolish conquest. He seems un^ 
ocHiscious that the public money is the chyle and blood of 
the people ; that this blood is precious and ought to be hus- 
banded ; that economy is the first of public virtues, and that 
the best of governments is, on the whole, that which costs 
the least. M. Guizot and his school have dried up our souls. 
M. Thiers and bis school would empty our pockets. The 
one would deprive us of the small remnant of our virtue, 
the other of the remaining pittance of our money. They 
have both succeeded so well, with the aid of the CamariHOf 
that there is no longer amongst us any political probity, that 
we have ceased to have faith in anything or upon anything; 
and I do not think I calumniate my country in saying that, 
thanks to these gentlemen, the office-holders of France are 
the most spiritless, the most passive, the most servile, and the 
most corrupt of all Europe. 

Reader, have you chanced to see M. Thiers rise to speak 
in the Chamber ? Have you not admired the resourceful 
fertility of that brilliant and ingenious intellect ? Have you 
seen him contending against M. de Salvandy on the Spanish 
question ? It was the combat of the lively, nimble and dar- 
ing matadore with a colossal and unwieldy ox. M. de Sal- 
vandy, caparisoned all over, perspired and puffed in his la- 
borious argumentation. Thiers laid on him about the ears 
and the loins, inflicting a thousand wounds. At last, he 
took him by the horns, and prostrated him in the arena amid 
the laughter of the spectators. 

The clowns mounted on the horses of Franconi create an 
illusion to the eyes of the multitude, when they wave in 
their hands several small parti-colored banners. What the 
clowns do in the circus, M. Thiers does in the tribune. 

When he perceives his conversation languish and the audi- 
ence begin to yawn, he turns suddenly to the Right, which 
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19 entirely unpreparcil for such atallyyandlannchesdirecdjr 
towards it some stirring phrases which ho keeps in reserve, 
alxmt the victory of Jcmmapo and the tri-color staodard. 
This quasi-rcvohjtionary tirade never fails of its efiect, and 
the sahre- bearers pick up the unboned orator who hastens 
to resume his saddle. 

On another occasir^n, the point will be, whether M. Thiers 
has been able to create several additional regimeots by a 
simple ordinance, without the intervention of the Chambers 
and without law. This will be the whole question. Very 
well ! M. Thiers will pass over that constitutional consid- 
eration, and launch eccentrically into an eulogy on the 
heroism of the oflicers of the army, to win the applause 
of their fellows of the Chamber. This device will be 
laughed at. Laugh on, gentlemen, laugh as much as you 
please. Laugh espf;cially at yourselves and your ex- 
penses, for he has gained his cause which is very far from 
being yours ! 

His broken voice sinks, softens and fills as it were with 
tears when he comes to speak of his king, the virtues of his 
king, of his worthy ministers, of their noble and paternal 
administration. What think you, by the way, of that noble 
and paternal administration which has strangled freedom of 
discussion and inflicted upon us the amiable laws of 8ep- 
teriibfjr ? M. Thiers must have a pretty laugh at all this 
in the evening, seated in his snug little opera-box ; and how 
lie must think us a good sort of people ! 

Ho unites so much ministerial talent with so much politi* 
cal iriconsisteney, and so much oratorical fertility with so 
mucli giddiness of conduct, that ho can scarcely be either 
emj)]oyed or dispensed with. M. Thiers is an aid which 
will always bo an embarrassment. 

To-day in tlif; garb of reformer, to-morrow replaced in 
the ministry, ho will Ixj able, from time to time, to command 
the parliamentary forces. But ho will never have soldiers 
of his own, like (iuizot, Berryer, and Odillon-Barrot ; for 
ho is not to be recognized either by the form of his tent — 
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which he fntches now in one place, then in another — nor by 
the color of his banner, which has a little of red, a little 
blue, and a little white, but which is neither red, nor blue, 
nor white. 

Men without political morality are wonderfully well cal- 
culated to govern Assemblies without principle. Besides, 
in France, all things are excused in people of mind, even 
the changing their principles. It is only the blockheads who 
are not allowed to be inconstant. 

I was mistaken — and who would not have made the same 
mistake^when I once said, that, notwithstanding his talent, 
M. Thiers would never reach the first post in the state, be- - 
cause he lacked all sorts of consideration. Consideration is 
the fruit of an elevated probity, like that of M. Dupont de 
TEure ; or of a political character which has never belied 
itself, like that of General Lafayette ; or of an immense 
fi)rtune acquired by long toil, like that of Casimir-Perier ; 
or of a patronage of long standing and a princely gener^ 
osity, like that of M. Lafitte ; or of high dignity and even 
(it must be owned, under the prejudice of our weak notions) 
of high birth, like that of the Duke de Broglie ; or of mili- 
tary rank and the splendor of victories, and services ren- 
dered by a life of glory, like that of Marshal Gerard ; or 
of illustrious ancestry and personal gravity, like that of M. 
Mole ; or of a dignified and modest life, like that of Royer- 
Collard ; or it sometimes proceeds from grace of manner 
and a polished afTability of address, like that of M. de Tal- 
leyrand — and this is a quality not to be disdained in a coun- 
try where the immovable master sends his orders to the 
Cabinet, and the ministers are nothing more than clerks and 
factors. But, to which of these several kinds of considera- 
tion does M. Thiers pretend ? We should be much at a loss 
to say — and so would he himself. 

And yet M. Thiers has been twice prime minister, although 
wanting this consideration ; and what is still more extraor- 
dinary, he has fallen into disgrace, and he has not been 

26 
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sent, ibr the amusemont of tho sultan, an ambassador to the 
grand Hoignior ! 

The Doctrinarian party too, who in tho early days of the 
llesto ration Iiad taken him into their pay, had never taken 
liini into their OHteom. All in patting' him on the back to 
flatter hini, they dreaded IjIh cat-like springs and olaws. 
Tliey never seated him by them on the sofa. They kept 
him at a diMtance. Thoy regarded him as a man without 
cuuHistcncy or principle, linked to them by complicity in the 
same iniudeeds, but who could never rise to the height of 
tlic^ir axioms, and whoso coat, welKbrushed though it was, 
alwayH betrayed, amidht the embroidery, certain stains of 
revolutionary mire. 

M. Thiers, on his part, bore tlieir haughty yoke with im- 
])atlonce. lie bent, he writlicd, he stooped to the earth, be- 
fore them ; but it was ibr tlie purpose of taking by the legs. 
Hidden in hU hole, he burrowed their ruin. He worked 
with hands and feet to sap the edifice of their greatness, 
lie was the mole of tiie ministry. 

M. Thiers made, about this time, some very remarkable 
progress in religion. The sole topics at court and in the 
tribune were (jod and his angels, paradise, the blessed Vir- 
gin, tlie Holy Catholic Church, the holy benedictions of 
Ileuvon, the holy martyrs, the holy miracles, and the applies, 
tiun of Providence to [Kjlitics. In the mouths of the strange 
characters who uttered these words, this was a sort of blas- 
piicmy. Tlie pliilosophers of Grenelle-street knelt humbly 
oncuNhions of gold and purple, and Atheism became devotee, 
flow is it to bo supposed that with this state of things the 
dyna»ty sliould not have been preserved 1 

For tiie roHt, M . Thiers, without being quite a holy man, 
is ntjt a naturally bad one ; he lias not the force either to 
love or to hate. Jle may be pushed to excesses, but he will 
not coniniil thrtrn unprovoked. If he is light in character 
and impudent in manners, these defects are to be ascribed 
to Ills bad education : where could he have learned the pn^ 
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priaiifliof dcmemort But he it nol a mui to d6 erfl ftr 
evil's Mke. 

Nor do I dunk him m man to lore money, fiir fto own 
fldke; end it ie greet candor in me, itie almoat oooreg^ to 
eef eo. For I had heen fiur a lon^ time penmaded of the 



I moat alao wkj^ that M. Thien reogned hie plaoe hi 
namamm whidi were honorable, and even logical, oonaidered 
in hie point <^ Tiew; that be comported himself not withoot 
(ligniQr and diaiirtereatednces, and that neither he nor IL 
Goizoty oo retiring i&om office, hare imitated thoae ahabby 
peraonagca whom we hare seen carry c^with them idiat- 
ever was not too hot or too heavy. 

In fine, I hold M. Thiers, I repeat it, to be a man of won- 
derfbl mind, a mind of great fertility €i expedients, cirm" 
matiUtj, ci cleamees, of address, dT k eenneas , and at the 
same time of a natnralness that {leases aU the more that it 
oootrasts the more with the ambitions magnificence of tlM- 
tribune. 

But also what afiectation to talk constantly of his probity ! 
What cruel and detestable irony to vaunt his fidelity to the 
Revolutioo of July, he who has so utterly betrayed it I — he 
the admirer of the Convention, who tagged himself to the 
tail of a quasi-l^itimist majority ! he, a son of the people, 
who yet advocated a hereditary peerage ! he, the panegjrrist 
of the republican Danton, who afterwards used to place 
himself on both knees to play with his king's shoe-buckles, 
and who made himself the intimate confidant of the delicate 
secrets of the wardrobe ! he, who, beyond all others, should 
have kept his place at the tribune, and who preferred to shut 
himself up in suspicious supervision of the secret funds and 
the telegraphs ! 

M. Thiers thought that a Court parvenu, a mudiroom 
forced into rapid growth by revolutionary dung, might gain 
the height of an oak and protect eternally the Tuileries with 
iu shade. But as soon as the tempest is orer, the mosh- 
fooms sink back into the earth. Kings avail themselves of 
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people of this low description, but when they are preaungly 
in need of them, or when they are afraid. Monarchies is- 
aimilate but with aristocracies. These aro the branches and 
fi>hage of the saine tree : both have together but the same 
life, and draw fiuni the saine soil their same and commoii 
nutriment. This M. Thiers has not observed, a circum- 
stance which does little credit to his judgment. 

AAer his first dismissal, M. Thiers rowed between ScylU 
and Chary bdis with an incredible dexterity of tugging, avoid- 
ing the left without making the right ; you see plainly that 
he has passtnl through the straits of the ministry of Foreign 
Atlairs. His speeches of that period, prepared in advance 
and extremely elaborated, are little master-pieces for the uae 
of ministerial aspirants. He there intimates to the dynaatio 
OpiKHftition, with a caressing kindness, the price of his new 
friemUliip. lie assures, merely in passing, M. Mole that ha 
may half-reckon upon his disdainful protection, and heover- 
whohiis Guizot with mockery of his defeat ; but all this 
with a cai*s pace, in mu tiled words. To good hearers, the 
moaning was that each of the two parties would bo too happy 
to have nvourse to hiin. Hut, an ally too uncertain of Uie 
one, an ally too recent of the otiier, M. Thiers was not enough 
of a revolutionist tor the Opposition, and not enough of a 
rovnlist for the iWtrinarians. 

i\)iitrary to my habits, 1 lengthen, I lengthen a little this 
|K)rtrait. But, reader, it is indis|)onsabIo ; 1 have to do with 
the nK)si long.windod of our si^eeoh- makers, and 1 promised 
to ^ive you a giHxi likeness. If, however, 1 begin to weary 
you, you havo but to say so, and 1 will Iny down my pen. 
lUit 1 do not think the painter, or ratlier his subject, fatigues 
you yot, anil 1 am gi>ing to proiit of the nnnistorial inter. 
nM&:n. tlio point at wiiicii 1 an) now arrived, to sum up the 
person Hgt\ 

Koaiiy tor all things, to labor, to banquet, to converse, to 
idle. \o keep awake, to tall asleep — fit for all things, for 
statislies, tor tinanee, for history and geography, for mili- 
tary strategy, for lH>lles-lettres, for the fine arts, for the 
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praotioal soienees, forisocial economy, for the public works^ 
br political scheming — ^not doubting of anything, if it be 
not sometimes of himself— unable to dispense with others, 
who in turn cannot do without him — ^neither too constitu- 
tional to give alarm to the Court, nor too monarchical to dis- 
please the Constitutionalists — a man of circumstance in a 
country of circumstance, a man of the moment in our gov- 
ernments of the moment — believing in nothing in a society 
where nothing is believed in, and perfectly formed aflcr its 
image and likeness — ^the ablest of all the writers and states- 
men who have ever mounted upon their flying cars the ar- 
tillery of the press — a plausible speaker, universal and in- 
terminable — an artist in business, beyond all other artists — 
disdainful of charters and laws for having with impunity 
violated them— disdainful of men, for having, I was going to 
say corrupted, but it will be more polite to say seduced, 
them — ^veering his bark of fortune to the wind of all sys- 
tems, and setting all her sail at once, though she were to be 
dashed the next instant against a thousand shoals — presump- 
tuous and fastidious, daring and timid— entering upon the 
course with intention to outstrip space itself, and stopping at 
the obstacle of a grain of sand — a vagabond of ideas, a pro- 
jector of plans, a seeker of expedients, an undertaker of 
adventures, a bastard of principles like tlie cause ho serves 
—so embroiled in, so intermingled with all the coteries, all 
the stote secrets, all the movements, all the windings, all 
the weaknesses, all the fears, all the littlenesses, all the do- 
mesticities of this regime, and so adherent, so glued to its 
loins and its very bones, like the shirt of Nessus, that he 
cannot be detached without tearing away some fragments of 
his flesh — in fine, a veritable Frenchman — Frenchman of 
our age — such as we are told he ought to be and as it would 
perhaps be impossible that he were not, M. Thiers, whether 
minister, deputy, or citizen, will always be, under the species 
of monarchy in which we live, amongst the most considerable 
men, nay, the most considerable of all ; the word is written 
and I maintain it. 

26* 
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[ <vnid wi^ &r ny put, IL Huen did not nuke to manj 
paiima«K» lack mil fi^rth acrim his 9lo(>-prx>I of first preaU 
ienr.iiM. wtienin [ with dificultj sm my wmj ; und I leave 
7'jii «n dunjc wtint rhe tank would be to claaufyy compare, 
miiinierate. 'lefini!. aiimir^ the positkxis and merits of the 
MfTinfianr cnumwllon of the cabinet. Verilj, it would be 
ai lane ooeV* Klf in a chaoe ; and Go increase the confusioa 
whim the onmpany of 3L Thiers comes to fail, piles of ac- 
enmpt bixjkA at once encumber the bureau of the Chamber. 
MIn:.*iten. 'iir»ctnr»f chiefs clerks^ and down to the ruDDers, 
ail naMJtea to obtain their examination and dischai^ at the 
tnbime, in the new^pftpen and at the treasury. M. Thiers, 
the 4.taminer.inr4:hiisC rises to speak some twenty-five times 
in fliccewion, er^ocizes like an attorney upon every item, 
^&icx^ more than the scrupulousness of Bareme, masks aa 
cxpeniiitane, «(kiptf a cipher, and disputes a sous. And then 
erecting the bead by slow degrees, he extends his little arms, 
and threatens with the wrath of the gods and the contempt of 
mankind, whosoever should find anything to censure in so 
much finaacLfil genius and so much intrepid retrenchment. 
Following hLi example, each of the associates self-styled 
resprjos^ible, of this fulminant Agamemnon, prattles and bat- 
tleti for his little fraction of the ministry. He imagines 
France has her eyes upon him, and that posterity is already 
in anxiety about his official conduct. Gro back to your 
shops, ye word-pedlars, get you gone ! the parliamentary 
curf**w has tolled, let each of you go to bed I Good night ! 
I low, I ask you, will posterity view these miserable min- 
isterial quarrels, between the although and the because, be- 
tween M. IVter and M. Paul, between Mr. this and Mr. 
that ^ To siffnalizc these great ministers to the admiratioo 
of luturity, to elevate them beacons along the shores of time, 
every day of the Gregorian calendar has been exhausted. 
It is the 2nd November, the 15/A March, the 22nd Fehruary, 
the iUh St'ptf'mber, the 29th October, .... the, I know not 
what other date, of what other month, of all the months 
wliich God has made. It is fortunate that all these persons 
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turn not taken it into their heads to call thenttelTeathe min- 
iatry of St. Polycarp, of St. Nicholas, of St. Paoomius, St. 
Bonaventure ; otherwise, as things go, all the saints of Par- 
adise would end with having this ministerial appendage. 

For the rest, names, dates, principles, systems, persons 
are of little concern to M. Thiers ; that is not what ha ia 
about. When out of office, whether by resignation or dis- 
missal, he is always in pursuit of the ministry, even when 
he appears to be aiming at nothing, and he holds himself in 
the leash of the Chamber, in full readiness to pounce upon 
his prey. It is in this way that for the second time-*«nd I 
have to share the blame — ^he slipped into power between two 
conflicting ballots. 

But his antecedents have pitilessly shackled him, and ha 
has been weak because he^had been so be&re ; inconstant, 
because he had been already inconstant ; rambling, in hif 
foreign policy, from Engluid to Russia and fh>m Russia to 
England, and, in the interior, from the people to the Court 
and from the Court to the people, without being once able to 
choose or to decide. 

It is also in some degree the fault of Parliament Who 
can conceive the empire of phraseology in the French Cham- 
bers ? They are deluded, they are excited, and they forget 
all the faults, all the anterior facts, all the crimes even, of 
the speaker. They can withstand examples, figures, expe- 
rience, logic. But they find it impossible to resist the elabo- 
rate artifices of speech-makers and sophists. These are the 
favorites in representative governments. A man of forty 
years is made a diplomatist, merely because his tongue is 
well-strung to the palate and that he can spout empty phrases 
by the thousand : but what diplomatists ! 

M. Thiers was mistaken like a child, and upon almost 
every subject. He did not comprehend that there could 
exist between despotic and constitutional governments, but a 
varnished peace and mendacious alliances. He did not 
comprehend that if the regiments of Europe were retained 
under arms, it is that a volcano of liberty mutters and 
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rumbles underneath the thrones of absolute kings. But 
there is a sort of mutual insurance between these kings. 
Fear is stronger in them than ambition. They, no doubt, 
prefer usurpation to anarchy, but they prefer legitimacy to 
usurpation. 

Principles alone make revolutions and revolutionizers. 
Principles alone make monarchies, aristocracies, republics, 
parliaments. Principles alone make morality and religion, 
peace and war. Principles lead the world. 

True, M. Thiers affirms that there are no principles; 
which means that M. Thiers has none. This is all. 

He was also mistaken in 1837 respecting Spain, who was 
not able, he said, to defend herself against the Carlists, aDd 
in 1840, respecting Syria, who would, he said, defend her- 
self all alone against the English. 

It was yet summer, and he intended maki^ war not 
till the ensuing spring ; but Egypt would have been con- 
quered, Mehemet beheaded, Algiers blockaded, and France 
invaded, by autumn. The last street-runner of the Foreign 
Office would have foreseen this, but not M. Thiers. 

It had besides been expedient to oppose ideas to the can- 
non. But M. Thiers had neither ideas nor cannon. At 
last, imagining that he made Louis Philippe obnoxious and 
Europe afraid, he hid the parliamentary government behind 
the personal, and France behind a little grotto of shell-work. 
Was not this a grand and judicious policy ! 

M. Thiers assures us that his responsibility does not suffer 
him to sleep. So much the worse, and that is the evil. A 
minister after midnight ought always to sleep. Alexander, 
Conde, and Napoleon, had to be awaked from a heavy sleep 
the morning of the battles of Arbala, Rocroy, and Auster- 
litz. M. Thiers, it is true, has not, that I know, as yet 
gained any battles of this kind. 

A minister ought to survey every peril of the state with- 
out panic or precipitation, and with an elevated and steady 
glance ; it is for this that he is minister. Say not that M. 
Thiers was ruled by the Court. A bad excuse ! He had 
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but two courses to take, either to surmount the occult power 
which trod him down, or to send in his resignation. Unfor- 
tunately, it is always but after the event that M. Thiers 
comes to know that he should have done what he has not 
done, and omitted what he has. He starts always too soon, 
but to arrive too late. 

In fine, he has, in his last ministry, been more considerate 
bwards his adversaries than serviceable to his friends. He 
was content with a majority of personal property and rent- 
roll, instead of a majority of sympathy and of principle. 
He had neither the sense to avoid the snares laid by his sub- 
ordinates, nor to fly the deceitful caresses of his master ; 
neither to dissolve the Chamber nor to convoke it ; neither 
to enter into the alliance nor to relinquish it ; to advance in 
time the fleet, nor to recall it ; neither to employ that tem- 
perate and courteous language which assuages, nor take 
those sudden and decisive steps which intimidate — neither 
to negotiate, nor to conquer, nor to govern. 

He, who was to break up the quadruple alliance, to open 
with his lance the barriers of the Rhine, to cut down to the 
level of a ferry-boat the frigates of the British squadron, hoist 
the tri-colored flag on the forts of Alexandria, cruise tri- 
umphantly upon the French lake of the Mediterranean, and, 
from his ministerial horn, pour torrents of riches and pros- 
perities over his country ; what has he in fact done ? Why, 
bequeathed us for whole legacy the miserable disdain and 
ridicule of the Cossacks and Pandours of Constantinople 
'and St. Petersburgh, and of the cockneys and bullies of 
London, the resurrection of personal government, the revi- 
val of the laws of September, five hundred millions of pub- 
lic debt, the wasteful and devouring poltrooneries of the 
" armed peace," and the embastillement of Paris — stupid 
enough to allow its incarceration, still more infatuated to 
applaud it ! 

When M. Thiers jumps into the ministerial car, it is very 
necessary to beware of his Phaeton-like driving ; and I con- 
fess, for my part, that I never feel quite at ease, and am al- 
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wmys ready to cry out: Farmers^ hoard yonr grain, the 
tax is about to be doubled. Fathers, embrace your soosfiv 
the last time perhaps, they are to be called away firom yoo. 
Capitalists, sell your scrip, the funds are falling. Soldiers, 
draw your cutlasses, the blood is going to flow. King, what 
die of fortune is there at the bottom of your box ? And 
you, Liberty, be armed and on your guard ! 

Since the most intellectual of our men of intellect {esprit) 
has brought us to this pitch, I every night offer a prayer to 
God, that he may give us to be governed to a downright 
blockhead. If our state be nothing the less bad for it, it 
will at least be different. 

And yet, M. Thiers not only has all the capacity whidi 
it is possible to have, but is also as true a Frenchman as 
any citizen of this country. He has a sentiment of nation- 
ality, so deep, so generous, so genuine, that I feel the re- 
proach of his faults, in spite of me, expire upon my lips. 
But France, so basely treated — ^France, who expected from 
his incomparable talents the exterior triumph of her arms 
and the parliamentary restoration of her liberty — ^France, 
more severe than I, rises in accusation against him, and 1 
hear her address him and his fellows in these words : 

" Men of July, you whom I have raised from obscurity, 
you whom I have taken by the hand and borne from step to 
step to the summit of power, what have you done with my 
honor? Wherefore am I become the laughing-stock of 
Europe? Wherefore is it that, when the outraged na- 
tions look their oppressors in the face, I am present no 
longer to their hopes, or even their memorj- ? Wherefore 
does my name no more recur to their lips, when they murmur 
the sacred accents of liberty ? Have I then shed my best 
blood only to expiate the triumph of my principle, by the 
bitter mockery of its present consequences ? Independence, 
liberty, country, honor, virtue, you have bartered them all 
for gold. You have infected with your cowardly terrors those 
Assemblies who, formerly, launched our fourteen armies 
upon the enemy *, lYvaV ^e«ca«jckVc^ -^Vvet^i.^ emanated the he* 



MMof norgiMtwan; tliotB ddnded opentires wkowiD 
art knre kamed to nndemaod yon, antS after foa lMif# 
nUwd and ndned them. Toa haTo beea to the e jdf iw miy 
€f Emope to beaeech a petty king to laiTe the goodneai to 
; the money of ofor dtiaseoa and ctar laboien, and yoa 
i been seen to cfDw the Atlantic^ tribute in hand, to bi|; 
al tibe knees ci wily Americay the paidon ci Goieial Jadb* 
aoB, and the oblinon<^ our Tictories! Continae to degrade 
jour fslaWishinent. Trick it ofi* in the mai^nifioent tin- 
adry ci police order and stock-joUHng. Act the dreanng- 
mom Talets to yoor string cf little princes. Act the mar. 
ifuises of rCEfl-de-Bcenf with bob-nailed dioes and taTem 
oaths. Assome the air of heroes and conqnems to the 
priests <^ the Prophet and the soldiers of the Pope, while the 
laooe of an Austrian pandoor dball freeze yoa with terror. 
Let fear be your principle in all things and upon aU ooca- 
sons. Cast into the limbo of the fbtorey parliamentary le- 
CmBy equality of soffirage, retrenchment of taxation, and the 
ofganizatinn of industry. Marshal your goremmental then- 
riea onder guard of your police constables. Suspend orer 
our heads the gloomy and latent tenors of your c o nfi sp at iona 
and exOements. Violate the sanctity and the modesty of 
our domestic hearths. Calculate at the price currents upon 
the arm of your sofas, what may be the cost of the con- 
Mience of some coococter of Charters orgoremment stipen- 
diary ; but respect for the virtue of the people ! do not ex- 
hibit to its riew the puppet-show of your apostasies and the 
coiToption of your examples ! 

^ Away ! the love of Liberty, which, beneath your im- 
pore breath, now fades aad expires in the soul, will not be 
ftk>w to take new life when the time shall come ; and what- 
ever you may do to brutalize this noble pec^le, there will 
remain raough of intelligence to comprehend all the evil 
you had done, and justice enough to punish the perpe- 
trators f" 

No, France, 3o not talk of punishing, for they are already 
snfliciently punished ! That logic which they have violated 
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rutit/ih Hiftn \h*:iu with the W(;ight of'tt rnourilaiu— 4he udu- 
iht'-f iai Ii4:ijf:h hiui Ut.tiii V) iUntn a hf;iich of thoriM (Uid of 
lroijliJ<rt> — ihov: 'i(li';iul cuiMJsail« uf j>*iW«:r ijuvu 'quickly 
«:l'iyf:<l thirffi — th'/rs4: <;uji:i f>r {i<iliti«;al druiikeijfi«:K«f which 
th'-y <-iiij^iJ< rJ ul u (Jruu^/hl) hav<; Ir^f't ujifjii th<;ir liim hut iIa*: 
tyr'Jiiii<'iit 'A' ii'trr'fW ---thor^': iJl-oiiMrJKi'i (JayHargufid th'r Ojuti- 
f:iJ l:iU«: ijiiv<; h'cii inmrk':'] hut hy dibUpjKiinttiifffjts, rival ri'.-fe 
aii'l Jniij;,Mii:> -th'iM; hli'i-j*h::s« Jii;;hti4 paJ5^»<:^J J>«;iii-alli U.t 
y^'iUith 'j'iJiii^'rs 'A' lh«:ir |*al.j«;<:r^, WouhJ U; wijIJ iiJK';lianj.^i d 
i'jf rl,i- ijjyhln 'if lh«- \t'i'ir mnit in liJ^j <juhitj — thv^**; fciij/ji'.Tv 
ni.jj'iijii'r: hfivii ::li{^i>(-(i throu^fh th«iir /infi''r!> — th'/v: fij.v: 
fiji ii'Jij h:iv«: h«li;jy«'l llj«:in — ihat |^iiiic'; of wh'^iu luiv 
li'i'iM «i lh<r I'i'/l prjnl:^ 1j:i:j Ji:il llnrijj fiiic;v<ri" — thai Ji*;'/;;.': 
'•vlj'/rii tli'ry 1j.-iV<: 0|#]in>.::<:«l, />pijfjiat<:» th'illi thai [jH'^^ 

whji.h lli<:y Ijuvi: <:rij>.h<:<J \'t th<; «:!inh, i.-s li'iW tuniixj;; u]/yf* 
Hk iij V. ilh the t-.Uu'/^ (A' \\ii', ::(;'ji')iioli. 

\'t, linnd'. «I«i ii'il fcfiy lh:»l tli«:y an; not buflicii'iilly irtm- 
i>.\it (I ! It*, if fi'it to U: >.o hunifjiciilly, t^j hirholij tjjf:«; ^>(i hun.- 
I>|i: ;iij'l iii>.iijiiii\':iiii\f th<r<r in oth'T dayh Vi ^raijfj au'i v* 
;/l'//i'/ij:-. ! r^'i Jiiiipin^^ in p^ait iin'l *> istra^^;(Iiij;( in i/aC; K'i": 
wlio ij:>«<j !'i nian;h liki; a f|ii(M:n in th«j vajij/uartJ of* na'.io.'j^! 
ivi tn/ioioii?i, .vi f^'jual, ho t:nmt:\i'ni^ In ihim; *tyry of hah'.in' t.. 
ih' i; wlio Uh* '1 to h'-ar aloft in thy «;aj/J<i talons, tht J'jurop'.an 
thuniJiri-l/'/ll of hatlh-h! 

No. <Joijhii<>.h, th<ty niih<:onofiv<; thy *;hara<;li-r ! .No, 
iJocihihri-^, lh«y <Ji'l not inihii*' th(rniS(;lv('^j vkith thy lofty 
hjiint .-j/j'l tijy nifnrjy yt-u'm-^l JJui no i/jon; huvu ihcry crvrr, 
in ihir wihh-rjlof llji.-ir «;iior«. <J«'.'-.|iaii'if<J of lliy forliin<;i;. 'J'm ir 
ryiuJ-i nn: full. Iik«r «iui>f; with th'- hi-nlini«rni of thy in»i»-jii-n-J. 
«:n<Mi iin'l y ft 'ii\ Hi -.'iti. OM J-'i»n«;<-, «;ra<lhr of our fonrfath'-i>, 
litii'i I A' lihi-iiy, fiiitiv*: i:ountry, *;ounlry, that *-t<-rnul vi>ion 
of our ijf iiil.T, ihi-y lovu ih'i-, I at1i-Hl il, tin wi* lovi; llnrir, an 
llioii oii;.'hl«T:t lu h«; lovwl, «^ wij Jov«i OUT h<in«, U4 w#j lov<; 
our /iiollii-ffj, iir?th<: worthy, a« ih'; holy ohjcn:! of our Jiuri?, 
of our unifying; af|i';iion ! 'J'hrjy wouhf lay <iown ihfiir \jnjii- 
t'.ny and livi:w a« W(; would lay ilowii our |/ro|*«;riy and our 
livuH, Ui i>t:rvt'., and irn hnvu ihtml Ah! thou bliouldvt Unr- 
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give much to those who shall have much loved thee ! Suf- 
fer us, therefore, to ofier thee in expiation of their past career, 
r^Vhoth our sorrow and their sacrifices, both our hopes and their 
' iegrets. Clasp them with us, I conjure thee, to thy maternal 
bosom ; they will return to thee, they loved thee, they are 
thy children, do not curse them ! 

27 
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Scarce had the brilliant Mirabeau, of a sadden vefled hj 
the vapors of the tomb, gone down in the full splendor of 
his meridian, than a new luminary was seen to rise upon 
the horizon of Ireland. 

Mirabeau, O'Connell ! towering beacons, planted at the 
two extremities of the revolutionary cycle, as if to open and 
to close its ever memorable scenes. 

If my design was to consider O^Connell but as a parlia- 
mentary orator, I might compare the British nation with ouis, 
and our tribune with the British ; I might say that the latter 
has more country-gentlemen of eccentric and inveterate 
prejudices, and the former contains more special pleaders and 
pretentious judgers ; that the English deputy does every- 
thing for his party, the French deputy everything for him- 
self; that the one is an aristocrat even in his democracy, 
and the other democratic even in his aristocracy ; that the 
one is more proud of great things, the other more boastful 
of small ; that the one is always systematic in his opposi- 
tion, and the other almost always individual ; that the one 
is more sensible to interest, to calculation, to expediency, to 
reason, and the other to imagery, to eloquence, to the sur. 
prises and adventures of political tactics ; that the one is 
more sarcastic and more harsh, and the other more inclined 
to personality of the keen and scoffing kind ; that the one is 
more grave and more religious, and the other more volatile 

♦ This is the only foreigner who has been honored with a place in 
the Gallery. He was probably intended to exemplify principal^ 
the author's idea of the species of oratory which he terms popobr.— 
(Tii,'8 N.) 
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and more nnbelieving; that the one stuffii his harangues 
with citations'" from Virgil, Homer, the Bible, Shakspeare, 
Milton, ani that the other could not mention the names and 
events of his own national history without making the mem- 
bers yawn, or exciting the laughter of both the spectators 
and the parliament ; that the one acts but with efS>rt, slowly, 
upon heads of much solidity but massive and heavy, while 
the other is divined by the intelligence prompt and penetra- 
tive of his auditors, before the phrase has quite left his lips; 
that the one constructs leisurely the scaffi)lding of his lengthy 
periods of indefinite argumentations, bristling with science, 
jurisprudence and literature, whilst the other would shook 
the simple and delicate taste of our nation, by a heap of met- 
aphors, however beautiful, and would fatigue our intellect 
by a contexture too strong and stringent of his reasonings. 

* This is a reproach which I am sony to think more appHoahls to ^ 
the speakiiig in our own Congress than to the oratory it Gntft 
Britain, at least of the present day. It is pfdnftil, indeed^ to gooA 

taste, and even to good sense— K>f which, in truth, taste is but the fine 
flower — to witness the unclassical frequency of classical quotations 
by even those who are considered among the most respectable of our ^ 
debaters, and reallj not illiterate men. But worse still than the fre- 
quency is its commonplace crudity : you see the material quite raw 
from Plutarch's Lives, or Lempriere's Dictionary, or some other of 
the school books, and in fact worked up like a school-boy's exeroise^ 
and no very ripe school-boy's. If I remember, it was no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. Benton who found or forced occasion to turn into 
a speech on the " Oregon question'' the contents of entire pages of 
Homer's Odyssey — what translation did not appear. Nor is this 
primitiye passion to deck their nakedness with scraps of finery oon- 
fined to our orators of the less cultivated party, One, perhaps two, 
of the Boston representatives, I believe, are remarkable in this way. 
Probably they deem it called for by the character of the "Athens of 
America." But that this is not exactly the atticism of the Athens 
of Attica, they could hardly have failed to know, had th^ really 
read to any purpose what they so freely quote to quite as little. 

Do we find anything of this sort in the severely simple style of 
Webster? Yet Webster has more classical literature in his mere 
memory than any dozen of those who are most proftise of it j^hahfjf 
ever saw in the original. (TB.'t N.) 
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I might add that the English nation has more force, ind 
the French more grace. There more genius, here more inteU 
l«*ct. There more character, here more imagination. There 
iiKirp political prudence, here more impulsive generosity. 
Thrre, more forecast, here more actuidity. There, more 
ppifundity of philosophical speculation and more respect Ibi 
the diirnity of the human species, here more propensity to 
conic III pi ate one's self coquettishly, in the glass of his ora- 
tor}*, without taking account of the merits and perfections of 
others. The one in fine of these nations more jealous of 
liberty, the other of equality. The one more proud, the 
other more vain. The one besotted with bigotry, the other 
sceptical in almost all things. The one capable of prepar- 
ing and awaiting the triumph of its cause, the other precip- 
itating the occasion and impatient to vanquish, no matter 
under what leaders. The one retiring into some seques- 
tered comer to indulge its dumps, the other capering about 
and at the first preludings of the fiddle, mixing in all sorts 
of quadrilles. The Englishman computing how much his 
blood should bring him of territory and influence, and his 
money of interest, the Frenchman squandering the one with- 
out knowing where, and the other without knowing why.* 

* I do not assent to the justice, in all respects, of this elaborate pa- 
rallel. The writer seems to me to yiew the English through the pre- 
ju-iioe&of his nation, and the French through the prejudices of his 
I>i»r:y. Not that in this instance, the error is unfavorable to the 
Er.jT'i-l:. but the contrary. I allude particularly to the superiority 
ac!>ij::fj ihom in point of philosophical profundity. The French 
Kre JO i^rally underrated, sometimes oven by their own writers, in 
tlis ri>pect ; owing, I think, to the character of comprehensiveness, 
of ii:v:h.»d, of completeness, of rotundity, so to speak, of the national 
icTtllivt. There is an illusory affinity between irregularity and 
niii»:Mitu.le. Of figures containing equal areas, the more regular ap- 
pear I he smnllest. A circle is smaller to the vulgar eye than a sca- 
ler.e tri^nple of scarce three-fourths its dimensions. There is in 
rxii-reiK-e to the exwution too, perhaps, a confirmative illusion of 
sei::i:ueiA . wVaX w ^TwQelMUy regular, (the circle for example,) sug- 
gf>:s :.;.v ; ic\ia\ is graAivi\^ fe<»3^uVT\*i^ V^^ ^.x^3Mi!^^^^ «g«.ot. Bntthe 
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I should say, in conclusion, that both, in spite of their de« 
lects and their vices, are the expression of a great people, 
and that so long as the English tribune shall rise umid the 
seas in its proud and illustrious island, and so long as the 
French tribune shall remain erect amid the rubbish of arii- 
tocracy and despotism, the liberty of the world is inno dan- 
ger of perishing. 

But it is not the parliamentary orator that I am here to 
draw ; it is not Demosthenes pleading his own cause in the 
oligarchical forum of Athens ; it is not Mirabeau throwing 
off the splendors of his magnificent language in the hall of 
Versailles, before the three orders of clergy, nobility, and 
commons ; it is not Burke, Pitt, Fox, Brougham, Canning, 
shivering the glass-work of Whitehall with the thunders of 
their academical eloquence : it is another kind of eloquence, 
an eloquence without name, prodigious, transporting, sponta- 
neous, and the like of which has been never heard by the an- 
cients or the moderns ; it is O'Connell, the great O'Connell, 
erect upon the soil of his country, with the heavens for dome, 
the boundless plain for tribune, a whole people for auditory, 
and for subject that people, incessantly that people, and for 
echo the universal acclamations of the multitude, resembling 
the hollo w-toned mutte rings of the tempest, or the dashing 
of the billows against the rock-barred beach of the ocean. 

Never, in any age or any country, has any man obtained 
over his nation an empire so sovereign, so absolute, so en- 
tire. Ireland impersonates herself in O'Connell. He is, 
in some sort, himself alone, her army, her parliament, her 
ambassador, her prince, her liberator, her apostle, her god. 
His ancestors, descendants of the Kings of Ireland, wore at 
their side the falchion of battles. He, a tribune of the peo- 
ple, carries likewise the falchion of other battles, the fal- 
chion of eloquence, more redoubtable than the sword. 

Behold O'Connell with his people, for they are veritably 

his : he lives in their life, he smiles in their joys, he bleeds 

in their wounds, he weeps in their sorrows. He transports 

them from fear to hope, from servitude to liberty, from the 

27* 
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fact to the law, from law to duty, from supplication to invec- 
tive, and from anger to mercy and commiseration. He 
orders, this whole people to kneel down upon the earth and 
pray, and instantly they kneel and pray ; to lift their eyes 
to heaven, and they lift them ; to execrate their tyrants, and 
they execrate ; to chant hymns to liberty, and they chant 
them ; to sign petitions for the reform of abuses, to unite 
their forces, to forget their feuds, to embrace their brothers, 
to pardon their enemies, and they sign, unite, forget, em- 
brace, pardon ! 

Our Berryer dwells but in the upper regions of politics. 
Ho breathes but the air of aristocracy. His name has not 
descended into the workshop and the cottage. He has not 
drank of the cup of equality. He has never handled the 
rough implements of the mechanics. He has never inter- 
changed his words with their words. He has never felt 
the grasp of their homy hands. He has never applied his 
heart to their heart, and felt its beatings ! But O'CJonnell, 
how cordially popular ! how entirely Irish ! What magni- 
ficent stature ! what athletic form ! what vigor of lungs ! 
what expansion of heart in that animated and bloonung 
countenance ! what sweetness in those lai^e blue eyes ! 
what joviality ! what inspiration ! what wit-flashings inex* 
haustible ! How nobly he bears his head upon that mus- 
cular neck, his head tossed backward and exhibiting in 
every lineament his proud independence ! 

What renders him incomparable with the orators of his 
own country as well as of ours, is, that without pre-medita- 
tion, and by the sole impetuosity, the mere energy of hb 
powerful and victorious nature, he enters body and soul into 
his subject, and appears to be rather possessed by it himself 
than to possess it. His heart runs over, it moves by bounds, 
by plunges, until the spectator can almost reckon its every 
pulsation. 

Like a full-blooded courser suddenly checked upon his 
sinewy and trembling haunches, so O'Connell can stop short 
in the unbridled career of his eloquence, turn sharply round 
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•fid resume it. So much has his genius of presence, of 
elasticity and of vigor ! 

You would think at first that he falters and is going to 
ank beneath the weight of the internal god by whom he is 
agitated. Presently, he recovers himself, a halo around his 
brow and his eye full of flame, and his voice, which has no- 
thing of mortal, begins to reverberate through the air and to 
fill all space. 

How explain, how define that extraordinary genius which 
finds no repose in ^ body forever in motion, and which is 
equal to the dispatch of a large professional business, civil 
and criminal, to the laborious investigation of the laws, to 
the immense correspondence of the Association, to the agi- 
tation nightly and daily of seven millions of men — that soul 
of fire which heats O'Connell without consuming him — that 
intellect of so incredible an agility, which touches every 
subject without tarnishing it, which never tires and which 
amplifies itself by all the space it has traversed, which does 
not divide but multiply itself by diffusion, which draws new 
vigor and force from its very exhaustion, which wastes con- 
stantly without the necessity of repairing itself, which sur- 
renders and abandons itself to the impetuosity of passion 
without losing for an instant its self-possession, — that phe- 
nomenon of an old age so green and so vigorous, that puis- 
sant life which has the vitality of several others, that inex- 
haustible efflux of an exceptional nature without parallel 
and without precedent. 

Had O'Connell marched, his claymore in hand, to the en- 
counter of despotism, he would have been crushed beneath 
the forces of the British aristocracy ; but he intrenched and 
fortified himself behind the bulwark of the law as in an 
impregnable fortress. He is bold, but he is perhaps still 
more adroit than bold. He advances, but he retires. He 
will go to the utmost limits of his rights, but not an inch 
beyond. He mails himself in the buckler of chicanery and 
battles upon this ground, foot to fool, by mftw\a of ca9tious 
iaterpretatioaa and a network of 8ubl\e\ie^ yi\:ii<ciGL V^ ^'^^^ 
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iir'niiiil hi-. iiil\»nnii» -I, vvliu iin iiirin* fun fxtricnf'* tlifm«M-lv«'< 
rioiii II . fniiiii;',liii:^ iiif'.li' ■:. Sclintii'itif, Iiriir-:;|flittiri(i;, wily, 
filiilili[I, Ji l.« 'ii mMiiiihv, Ii'" Mi-'it'lii «< liy trM-1; w\\n\fvir Ii#' 
liiiiiiif \vii J liv Im-t'. Wlii-M* iiIIki"; wmilrl .i;iiih, li»' j.»iv»«» 
liiiii.'ir. Nil Kill (!• -diiil'. liiiii fi'iin lii(< iiii|trMiosity. 

M'jiiiuliih- \\it' 'i\ni\it\iy of 111 I niii i\m't\ ii'ft «liv<Tl lipt n' 
Ifiiii'iii li'iiii till- fM in'iiil iiiif-ri-'.l.t fif liijiniiiiity. Iff (i* t;!r« 't 
(■(■'iii'imv 111 llii* |iiililif: ( .\|i« fi'liliin-':, |i<'r:.'iii>-:c it itx ll|f fluty 
ftliviiv ;"iv'iiiiiMiit. I |f (li-'.in '1 h'f ffl'iMi oT wnrjiiji, !*< - 
rnir." II i ; lli" will o( tlf Iniiiiiiii r-rm j-.irnrf. Iff v/i-.{i<-t 
tin- liMiiii|ili iif I'll 11". iff c'lii-.f it i's til'' niily tiiijfn[i}i v. Iii':li 
.•ili'di n«i liln'KJ, tlif iiiily iiiic wliif^li riMt'i ij[iriii opiiti'ifi nnrl 
|U .tiir-, iififl jili'ivf Jill Ihf niily nw vvliirli rn«iiir»'M.* 

n< I. |i'i<ti(':i| \n lyri'iil f.iilfliinity, nr rniriilmr to t.',uv"r 
.".atiMii.il '.iiii|iliiitv. Il«- nitfsict'; to liiiii lii-. {iijflit/iry ;>r.'l 
Iran |i'iil : il ii|ion t)i<' [iliilfoiiii of tlif tlicntrc, or nt tiinf ■: 
(ir :.' 'ii'l . Iiiiii il If niwi rniiir^U-'; With tho «.|>f-r.tntoi :. If" 'lo' :; 
not \tnM' thf '.I.MO' for fi iiioiiii'fit willioiit ii':tion nr n-«:ifufion. 
Iff 'lr.tiihiil<-j to «iu;|| |ii.» p.'irt. Ifi* H'IiIm hirri:;(ir in ju'l;^ 
infill. Iff '|i|f tioir: (iihI fif foiirli'inriM. '/'hf |ifo|iIf nitify, 
hit haii'l . niirl iiriiMNiif llifrn::f Ivr'i in u fonrt lioti:f . 

•''wirriftiiiif': 0'(!onnf|| hriri''". thn iritprniil (Irnrnn of flif 
/iimily to Mih'jfivr ihf f.xtfriinl rhiiniu of )fiililir*. nfhiir?i. Iff 
iiitrodiir.f : hii n,'0!»| lutlifr, lii'i iin*:f';tor-4 iLnrj tlir; nrif.f-.try of 
tlif |»fo[»|f. If»: fX|»f'litf'i hi'i onlf ri ; hf r:orrimanfh: l}if 
iiij«lii'fw:f to .'.it, to «;tMnf|, ttr to |iroMtriiff it';fir; h'* iA*;::iifri' s 
tlif (liiff.tion of tlif ihhiilfM, iiii'l thf |iolir'«: tif tlif: ir<-'.*rih 
\i\mri' J h«' |iM-:;i«|f'i, Iff ifar!'!, III! rfport'!, Iif ofjf im rnotirm :, 
pftilioir,, ifijiii=:ilion'; ; Im; iirninf^fM, Ii»! irr>)irovi:.Htf>i riarra 
tiotij, rnoriolojMir"!, /lialo;Mjr'::, |ii'o»;o)Ki|»<iim, inlf rlfi'lf s, plo»-: 

* Til" ollu'ion it in Hw r*-»i'li'.r itfv.f'wi'vi^ fo fhi'. i'.f\fhr»\t'tl '•' fnf>r,t\- 
fttvf.i'. t\t,r.\%\ut" ,,i' OT'orifi'll , II il'i»;trin«! wlii'Ji f:'>ri^titiit<9! Iii4 
Ml roil {(«••.» hlN- »«i ih" yif-ru] fmtiitu'lf of [I'lMfi-rity. Wh'ii it. rmiTM 
JH, in piin'ijiN'^ Ihi-. ••.iil»',i«liii:ili«in of l)if; jiliyi!if::il tiu'l tinifnl to fh«i 
npiritiiiil tiri'l niti'ihnl in Immnri ri'iliir". 'Vhf priri'tif'I'* lt.«vir tuny 
liJiv". Immi I'fiiiri'iatf'l I'lUfr intur'' flT'dnrM-ll , hul tli»i r«'al }tf'h*:fnr.u,r 
in niif.li rjr-'.i -i^ i-: li«i who yiyiA to f hf hiirri-n uhHfraf.fion an A/:tiifility of 
Khtni: «".orl.^ in pojailiir opinion, if not. in jio)it.jo*ftl in.M.iiijtjon. Tk '«; N. 
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tod counterplots. He knows that the Irishman is at once 
mirthful and melancholy, that he likes at the same time the 
fignrative, the brilliant and the sarcastic, and so he breaks 
Ae laughter by tears, the sublime by the ridiculous. He 
assails in a body the Lords of parliament, and, chasing 
them from their aristocratic covert, he tracks them one by 
one 88 the hunter does the wild beast. He rallies them un- 
mercifully, abuses them, travesties and delivers them over, 
stuck widi horns and ludicrous gibbosities, to the hootings 
and hisses of the crowd. If interpellated by any of the au- 
ditors, he stops, grapples his interrupter, floors him, and re- 
turns briskly to his speech. It is thus that with marvellous 
suppleness, he follows the undulations of that popular sea, 
now agitated and obstreperous beneath the strokes of his tri- 
dent, now ruffled by the breath of the gentle breeze, now 
placid, lucent and golden with the sunbeams, like a bath of 
the luxurious sirens. 

O'Connell is neither Whig, nor Tory, nor Radical in the 
English sense. Accordingly Whigs, Tories and Radicals bear 
him that inveterate hatred and that haughty scorn of a con- 
quering people for the subject of the conquered, of an Eng- 
lishman for the Irishman, of a Protestant for the Catholic. 
But this hatred, this scorn, these insolences cannot daunt 
him. Unlike our orators, so sentimental and so fastidious, 
because they are without conviction, without heart and 
without faith, O'Connell never doubts of the triumph of his 
cause, and even in the House of Commons, looking his ad- 
versaries firmly in the face, he exclaims : 

" I will never be guilty of the crime of despairing of 
my country ; and to-day, after two centuries of suffering, 
here I stand amidst you in this hall, repeating the same 
complaints, demanding the same justice which was claimed 
by our fathers ; but no longer with the humble voice of the 
suppliant, but with the sentiment of our force and the con- 
viction that Ireland will henceforth find means to do, without 
you, what you shall have refused to do for her ! I make no 
oompromise with you ; I want the same rights for us that 
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you enjoy, the sanne municipal system for Ireland as fcx 
England and Scotland: otherwise, what is a union with 
vou ? A union upon parchment ! Well, we will tear this 
parchment to pieces, and the Empire will be sundered !" 

This is high-toned, and a man must feel himself almost a 
king to hold such language ! 

Speak not to this man of a different subject. His patriotic 
soul, all capacious as it is, can contain no other. He is not, 
even in London and in the parliament of the three King- 
doms, a member of parliament. He is but an Irishman. He 
has but Ireland, all Ireland in his heart, in his thought, in 
his memory, on his lips, in his ear. 

«* I hear," says he, " day after day the plaintive voice of 
Ireland, crying. Am I to be kept forever waiting and for- 
ever suffering ? No, fellow countrymen, you will be leflto 
suffer no longer : you will not have in vain asked justice 
from a people of brothers. England is no longer that coun- 
try of prejudices where the mere name of popery excited 
every breast and impelled to iniquitous cruelties. The rep- 
resentatives of Ireland have carried the Reform bill, which 
has enlarged the franchises of the English people ; they 
will be heard with favor in asking their colleagues to render 
justice to Ireland. But should it prove otherwise, should 
parliament still continue deaf to our prayer, then we will 
appeal to the English nation, and if the nation too should 
suIUt itself to be blinded by its prejudices, we will enter the 
fastnesses of our mountains and take counsel but of our 
energy, our courage and our despair." 

It is impossible to invoke in terms more forcible and 
touching the reason, the conscience and the gratitude of the 
Englisli people, and to mingle more artfully supplication 
with menace, than in this beautiful passage. 

But you feel that this gigantic orator is straitened, is sti- 
fled under this cupola of the English Parliament, like a huge 
vegetable under a bell-glass. That his breast may distend, 
his stature tower and his voice thunder, he must have the 
air, the sun and the soil of Ireland. It is only on touching 
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that sacred land, that land of his country, that he respires 
and unfi>lds himself. It is hut there, in presence of his peo- 
ple, that his revolutionary eloquence, his defying eloquence, 
launches aloft, unbinds and radiates its thousand splendors 
like the immense sheaves of a fire- work. It is but then that 
he pours out the boiling torrents of that prodigious irony 
which avenges the slave and desolates the tyrant ! 

Not that his raillery is keen ; it does not pierce like a 
needle. Like the ancient sacrificer, he lifls his axe, he 
strikes the victim between the two horns, just in the middle 
of the forehead : the animal emits a long groan and drops. 

He should be seen mustering his indignation and his en- 
ergies, when he recounts the long history of his country's 
misfortunes, her oppressions, her woes; when he wakes 
from the tombs, those generous heroes, those unswerving 
citizens, who have ensanguined with their blood the scaf- 
folds of Ireland, its plains and its fakes ; when he is ex- 
hibi^ng to his brave adherents the lamentable spectacle of 
their liberty lacerated by the sword of England ; the soil of 
iheir fathers in the hands of those tyrants, the government 
instituted by them and for them, for them alone ; the tribu- 
nals of justice crammed with their creatures ; the parlia- 
ments sold, the laws written in blood, the soldiers turned 
into executioners, the prisons full ; the peasantry ground by 
taxation, brutalized by ignorance, emaciated by sickness and 
famine, haggard, bowed to the earth, and extended on a 
litter of fetid straw ; the hovels hard by the palaces ; the 
insolence of the aristocracy ; idleness without charge and 
without pity ; labor without remuneration and without re- 
spite ; martial law re-established ; habeas corpus suspended ; 
the administration overrun with strangers ; nationality pro- 
scribed ; religion incapacitating for either judges, or juries, 
or witnesses, or landholders, or school-teachers, or even con- 
stables, under penalty of radical nullity and even capital 
punishment ; the Catholic churches empty, bare, without or- 
naments ; their priests beggars, wanderers, outlaws : the An- 
glican church, the while, with joyous brow and heart, hav- 
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ing her hands stuck deep in her sacks and coflfers of gold. 
Then roll down the tears from every eye, amid a solemn and 
fearful silence, and that whole people, overwhelmed, heaii* 
broken with its sobbings, revolves in its heaving bosom the 
direful day of vengeance. 

Meanwhile let England, from the elevation of her palacei, 
and upon her beds of purple and down, give trembling ear 
to the moanings of that Enceladus who mutters beneath the 
mountain which holds him imprisoned. He traverses its 
subterranean recesses, he mounts upon his legs, he upheaves 
with his back the kindling furnaces of democracy ; and in 
the terror of an approaching eruption, England is stricken 
with dismay, the fiery flood is already upon her feet, and 
she retires precipitately lest the volcano burst and blow her 
into the air. 

What cares this turbulent orator, this savage child of the 
mountains, for Aristotle and rhetoric, for drawing-room po- 
liteness, for the proprieties of grammar, or the urbanity of 
language ! He b the people, he speaks like the people. 
He has the same prejudices, the same religion, the same pas- 
sions, the same thought, the same heart, a heart that beats 
through every pulse for his beloved Ireland, a heart that hates 
with all its energies the tyrannical Albion. See you not 
how he penetrates, how he merges himself into the very vitals 
of his cherished countrymen, in order to feel and to palpitate, 
as they palpitate and feel. How he puts himself in their 
shackles, how he binds around him the irons of their servi- 
tude, that he may the better blush with them for their bond- 
ago, and the better burst its chain. How he plunges into 
the glories of their by-gone days ! Then, leads them back 
to their living sores, their desolation, their political helotism, 
their social misery, their destitution, their degradation ! How 
he reanimates again, how he refreshes them with the relig- 
ious breathings of his hopes ! How he cheers them with the 
proud accents of liberty and overwhelms them so effectually 
with his voice, his exclamations, his denunciations, his soul, 
bis arms aad his whole body, that at the end of the discoursoi 
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tkifl oratQr and this entire audienoe of fifty thousand men 
hmre but one body, one soul, one cry of—" Old Ireland for- 
•ver!" 

Tes, it is Ireland, his best-beloved Ireland that he has set 
as upon an altar, in the centre of all his hopes, of all hia 
afibcticms. He sees but her, he hears but her, in Parlia* 
ment, in church, at the bar, at the domestic fireside, in the 
dub-room, at the banquet-table, amid his triumphal oralioo% 
absent, present, in all places, at all times ! He reverts to 
her unceasingly by a thousand avenues, routes bordered with 
abysses and precipices, lofly mountains and lovely lakes, 
and fertile plains and winding meadows. Yes, thou it-is» 
green Erin, emerald of the seas, whose cincture he unbinds 
upon the sands of the beach. Thou who appearest to him 
seated on the spiral summit of the temples of Catholioiamy 
thou whom he hears in the murmurings of the storm, thou 
whom he respires in the perfiimed breeze of the zephyitl 
Thou whom anon he imagine? drawing against the Sazoa 
thy fermidable claymore, to the sound of the thunder of bat- 
tles ! Thou whom he prefers, poor beggar though thou art, 
with thy rags, thy shrivelled body, and thy straw-covered 
hovels, to the glittering palaces of aristocracy, to insolent 
England, to the queen of the ocean ! Thou of whom he 
contemplates, witli respectful pity, the languishing graces 
and the hollow and faded cheeks, because thou art the tomb 
of his ancestors, the cradle of his sons, the glory of his life, 
the immortality of his name, the palm-tree blossomed with 
his eloquence, because thou lovest thy children and lovest 
him, the greatest of them ; because thou sufierest for them, 
for him, because thou art Ireland, because thou art his 
country ! 

Our French parliamentary speakers do not succeed in 
drawing a single vote in the wake of their orations. They 
have witnessed so many revolutions, served so many gov- 
ernments, subverted so many ministries, that they have 
ceased to put faith in either liberty or power. They are 
neither Saintsimonians, nor Christians, nor Turks, nor Ana-. 
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w Vandoisv nor Alb^eom, they beliere in no » 
Ugiao, ftbnlntelT none. But for O'CooneU, be has t fim 
&xth ID the wondrous prestiges of his an ; he belieTes ■■• 
doubtmgly in the fiiture emancipation of Ireland. He be- 
lieves :a the God of the Christians^ and it is because he l» 
lieres. because he hopes, that this eagle sustains his flight mb- 
lime in the upper r^ioos of eloquence, upon pinions alreidy 
Innen with the ice of so many winters. He never sept- 
Fixes the triumph of religion from the triumph of libeity! 
He thrills with delight, he is transported, rapt in his niagnifi- 
cent Tisioos of the futoie, and his inspired words have some- 
thing of the grandeur of the firmament which over-canopies 
biro, of the air and space which surround him, and of the 
popular waves which pour along in his footsteps, when be 
exclaims after the Clare election : 

** In presence of my God, and with the most profound sen- 
timent of the responsibility attached to the acdemn and tw- 
fill duties which you have twice imposed upon me, fellow- 
countrymen, 1 accept them ! and I find the assurance of 
duly discharging them, not in myself, but in you. The men 
of Clare well know that the only basis of liberty is religion. 
They have triumphed, because the voice which was raised 
for the country, had first been breathed in prayer to the 
Lord. Now, hymns of liberty are heard throughout the 
land ; they play around the hills, they fill the vales, they 
murmur in our streams, and the torrents with voice of thun- 
der re-echo back to the mountains : * Ireland is free !' " 
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MIRABEAU. 

HoNORR Gabriel Riquetti, Comfte db MmASEAVy waa 
born at Bigoon, near Nemours, on the 9th of March, 1749. 
His father, Victor Riquetti, was a French marquis of an an- 
cient and honorable house, which counted among the sup- 
porters of its line, many characters of remarkable yalor 
and wisdom. The family name, Riquetti, or Arrighetti, 
was of " Florentine origin. In 1267 and 1268, during 
one of those revolutions, to which the constant struggles 
between the Empire and the Papacy gave rise, the fiunUy of 
the Arrighetti, conspicuous in the party of the Gibellines, 
were driven from Florence. The act of proscription men- 
tions the names of nine individuals of this family, and among 
others, Azzttcius Arrighetti, Filius Goerardi, et omnes nuU' 
cult descendentes ex eis,^^ This Azzucius retired, upon his 
banishment, into Provence,* and the filiation continued from 
him, in a direct line, down to the subject of the present 
notice. " The Arrighetti appeared in Provence, with the 
rank and spirit of the high nobles of those days. They 
carefully preserved the pre-eminence of their order, pur- 
chased fiefs, held military commissions, founded hospitals, 
and endowed religious houses. Their motto was " Juoat 
Pieiasy 

" Ever since I can remember," says Mirabeau, in his 
Life of his grandfather, John Antony, Marquis of Mira- 
beau, '< I have seen my father and uncle celebrate and 

« Country of the Rhone River, Sonth-eastem wine country of 
France. 
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honor iIk^ ini-inory of imr anwwtors, bovt'i'ttl of wliom were 
illiiMriuUfi, iii»i tiirotigli rotirlly fuvor, or the wages of ber vil- 
ify, hut liy iimoly viituc^, uiul .itMvicttti rendereil to their 
(MMiiiti'v, tlii^ tniii iiiiil only Huurcti of I'tml fame."''' 

'l'h(' hJMiii'v ui' (iiii4 fuiiiily in a prcxjf agahidt all hyitotlie. 
Ni^s, itiiil virtiif'rt limy li(MraiiRiinittM(l hy inheritance ; and 
ihiii hy )(iilif-Ji)Uri niiiriiiiijcs, antl the umintaining a proper 
priihi of aniM'Mry, itn iituhtriciUii Jiourie nniy |>crpetuate ii- 
tuM' llniiii^'ii tiVfiy vi(:i^•^iitulll•, of I'ortunu. 

ll in n-nmi'liuhh^ that, ihiriiig a pttrioil of nearly uix iiun- 
drtMJ ycarrs, hut oni^ of thi.i family enttjri'd iioly orders ; and 
eviMi thi.i oud H^ainrst (lis proper nature and inclination, 
'i'hc vocation of tlii^ racit waM at lir.'^t eonnui^rae, tlien war, 
and linaliy iilfralurc, and poliiicri; none of them attained 
to ^n-at cohunandni in iUr army, more through want of 
certain courtierlilie qualities, than of thobe of a great com- 
niandcr. 

J*«*i«-r, the hon «)f the lirst who arriveil from Florence, 
hi^ttliMl in the eonlini\s td' France, on the summit of a moun- 
tain, in tSttym*, a hordtM' town amon^y the Alpii. lie Ibunded 
a hospital inunediatidy on his arrival ; and in the courrie of 
the tiillowin^^ cetituricH, various other religious houses were 
fiiundiMJ hy his ddscendanls. I'eter married Sihilla <d* Vo^^ 
who.-^tf hrauty and aeeom))lishmen(s were eelehrated hy the 
'J'roulmdoiirrj; a faet widcdi shows the great estimation in 
whieli the family were held. 

Uouoriu.^, the lirst of that name, settled in Marst^illes, 
whrrc tli(' KicjuHti engaged in eonnnerce. ** Those days," 
eontinues Minilnuiu, *' did not resemhie the peritnls wlirii 
power and the curh cd' Jihi'ilienee heing conct^itrateii in the 
sovtMiigii aiiiliority, a few metrojiolitan cities, from the iii- 
(^rcarst'd iiiiwins of cuhummiration, and the great inHux of 
pretj(JiiM nietalh from I ho mines of the new worhl, rmlueed 
ev(^ry othrr lity to tlio rank and denonn'nation of second- 
ratji luwuM. Ill thosti days a repuhlican spirit |Rirvadeii 
evt^iy town, more e»ptu:ially the prosperous uommercial 
* iStiti Meuioirfl of Mii'abMu. 
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ohies." Marseilles, the principal entrep6t of the Medi- 
terranean commerce, though subject to the monarchy, re- 
tained its republican privileges. *' Trade/' says Mirabeau, 
*^ which assumes the name of commerce in maritime towiub 
is naturally inclined towards republicanism. The lodge, 
the exchange, the bank — all those different assemblies of 
merchants, form a kind of democratic senate." In such cir- 
cumstances, the energy of the Riquettis did not fail to seize 
upon the true means of popularity and influence. They 
offered themselves for public offices, and were soon the 
leading family in the city. They engaged in commerce^ 
and accumulated great wealth. A certain bishop having, 
in a public document, named John de Riquetti, '< a trader 
of Marseilles," as though despising his occupation, John 
replied : " With regard to the title of trader of Marseilles, 
which would be derogatory to no one, since our kings have 
even invited nobles to become participators in the oommeroe 
of this city, I am, or was a police merchant, in the same 
manner that the bishop is a vender of holy water. It will 
be remembered, that I was first consul of Marseilles, in 
1562 ; and every one knows, that to fill this office, a man 
must be of noble lineage." It must not be forgotten that, 
though John de Riquetti was a stanch Catholic, the re- 
spect for popes and bishops was not strong in Provence ; 
and these were the times of the Reformation, when, if it 
had not been for Spanish bigotry, and the power of the Em- 
pire, the cities of Europe would have thrown ofiT Catholicism 
at once, and together. In a history of Provence, the Sieur 
de Mirabeau, " enjoying an honcyable rank in Marseilles," 
is named " one of the richest merchants in the city." 

This family, under their leader, John de Riquetti, ren- 
dered Marseilles to Henry IV., when he became King of 
France. "Thus," says Mirabeau, commenting on the 
troubled life of his ancestor, " a long existence, however 
eventful, always brings consolation to virtue. Times of 
discord and anarchy have one advantage among a thousand 
evils: men are formed and put to the test; numerouB 
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families oecome a positive good, if it be only as rallying- 
points ; the turbulent activity of youth finds useful employ, 
ment ; and old ago is revered, consulted, believed, and 
obeyed." And in another place he observes: " We cannot 
suppose that any one will question the fact, that in all coun- 
tries, and at all times, there live and die, remote from the 
bustle of public affairs, a number of men very superior to 
those who play a part on the world's stage, though often 
the mark of public Bcorn." 

Nothing is more remarkable in the history of this family, 
than their adliercncc and unanimity. It is said of Hono- 
rius, who died in 1022, that he was the '^only one of the 
family, after whoso death an inventory was found : a proof 
of the praiseworthy union, which cemented their domestic 
confidence. " — Mirahcau, 

Of the tiiird IJonorius, a person of extraordinary charac- 
ter, who, upon tiie death of iiis father, in 1672, became the 
chief of the house, and whose economy was the means of 
saving it from ruin, ^* was called, for his wisdom, the Sol- 
omon of the country." lie was also a soldier, and a man 
of vast personal authority. He intended to have written a 
history of his domestic troubles at Marseilles. " A history 
of this description, written by the wisest man of his time, 
(for such was his reputation,) a man whose only books, afler 
those of Holy Writ,* were Thucydides, Tacitus, Machiavel, 
and some other historians — a man also of weight and au- 
tliority, entirely broken into public business, would no 
doubt have be^en extremely valuable, notwithstanding the 
ap])urently small irn])ortuncc of the subjc*ct, when compared 
with tliat of other liistories." — Ibid, 

Of the spirit of some of the women of tliese times, some 
estimate may b(; formed, by the following anecdote of Anne 
of lV)nteves de iJous, the wife of a Iliquctti. Being one 
day outra^rcujusly insulted by the Chevalier de Griasque, a 
well-known bully, " Scoundrel !" she exclaimed, placing 

* The Bible was a Catholic, as well as Protestant book, in those 
days! 
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di» imnaEle of a {Mstol to his head, « I would Uoir your 
bndns out, but that I have children who will avenge me ia 
a mofe honorable manner." Accordingly, her son Fraiioiay 
theo not seyenteen years of age, hastened home from Malta, 
and instantly challenged and killed the bally. 

Bruno de Riqaetd, another son of this spirited house, was 
the oonqpanion of Louis XIV., in his youth. He would 
never flslter the young king, by being intentionally inferior 
Id him in athletic sports. His temper, like that of the rest 
of this family, was that of a madman ; nor did his proper^ 
restrain it. A great number of anecdotes show him to 
have been a man of the most brilliant character. 

But it is chiefly on the character of his grand&ther, 
John Antony Riquetti, that Mirabeau takes a pleasure in 
dwelling. " His reputation, (as a soldier, he had not his 
equal in the grand army of Louis XIV., if not for the wis- 
dom, yet for the more brilliantqualitiesof a commander,) his 
services, his commanding figure, his rejMd eloquence, his 
haughty demeanor, his virtues, and evoi his defects, in- 
spired all around him with a certain awe. In spite of the 
urbanity of his manner, his quick and touchy temper made 
him feared. It was impossible to become familiar with 
him. Even his children dared not, in his presence, yield 
to the impulse of filial affection." — Miraheau. 

The memoirs of this truly heroical, if not truly great 
character, forms one of the completest military portraits in 
existence. 

Through a lack of those qualities which are necessary 
to favor at court, this formidable soldier and complete gen- 
tleman never rose above the rank of colonel in the French 
army, though his services placed him on an equal fix)ting 
with the best commanders of his time. He possessed every 
quality that insures respect, united with a desperate valor, 
and a great love of authority. No man was better known, 
or had more personal regard in his time. It was impossiUe 
for his inferiors in age or position, not to obey him. 

The sons of John Antony inherited his intelligenoe and 
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urbanity, t«:»;;<.'tiier with his temper and imaginative quali- 
ties. Ttie tir*«t wits the chevalier, afierwardd Bailli of Mi- 
ralM?au. (horn 1717.) n very witty and sensible man, well- 
inrorriif-ti, virtuous, kind, and feeling; but austere, pro- 
fuunrJly religious, prcud, and of an inflexible firmness. The 
MurcijioneiMi of runijtudour, having remarked to him, in a 
conversation of tlie most courtly and elegant kind, which he 
knew wi'll )i(jw to su})|»ort, that it wa-s a pity the Mirabeaus 
were ull such hot-hrainerl men ; the chevalier, who was 
at that time u naval olUctr of ^reat distinction, immediately 
n'sumcd all the rou<;hness of the sailur, and retorted, says 
MiraUuu, in thcM- remarkable words : — •' It is true, madam, 
that such is the title of. legitimacy in our house ; but wise 
and c(j(i\ brains have been guilty of so many follies, and 
hav ruined so many kin«rdoms, that it would not be, per. 
ha] IS, very im)>rudent to make trial of hot brains. At all 
evjuts, ihf*y certainly could not do worse." 

The life of a courtier inspired him with an aversion 
half fi-udal, half republican, which amounted almost to a 
mania ; and after rendering im[)ortant services in the navy, 
and in those distant em[)loymcnts to which the aUe tactics 
of mr'n in [xjwer wished to confine him, and which, fa- 
U'^u'iw^ and unprrxluctivc as they were, (he was at one time 
govf-rtior of Guadalou[>e,) ruined his health without increas- 
ing his fortune ; he retired from public service, and soon 
after became bailli, or chief.judge of Mirabeau. In his re- 
tirement he devoted himself to letters, and ha^l a library of 
six thousand vr^lumes. His life was passed in acts of pri- 
vate beneficence and i>ublic benefit. Being a knight of 
Malta, it was propos<.'d at one time to raise him to the pres- 
idf;ncy, or grand -mastership, but he declined the honor. 

V^ictr^r, the ahlcat of the three sons of John Antony, and 
who inh(;riled the title of marquis, was born at Perthuia in 
Provence, on the l.Oth of October, 1715. He became a 
knight of Malta, like many of his ancestors, at an early 
age. At the age of fourteen he entered the army a« en- 
sign — soon aAcr become captain of grenadlersy in the legi- 
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snent of Duras. He distinguished himself in several siegat 
— ^madethe campaign of Bavaria in 1742, and received the 
cross of St. Louis in 1743. 

At the age of twenty-one he became the head of the 
family; and having no taste for a military life, retired 
upon his estates, where he devoted himself to the study of 
political economy, and to general literature. Soon after, 
wishing to put himself at the Head of the new sect of politi- 
cal economists, he removed to Paris with his family. He 
had, in 1748, married Mary Grenevieve of Vassau, a lady 
more recommendable by advantages of birth and fortune, 
than by beauty of person. This was the mother of the fa* 
mous Mirabeau. The literary and didactic inclin^ons of 
Victor, made their appearance in great strength, at' a very 
early age. Before two and twenty he had written volumes on 
political economy, and even traced out for his children, that 
were to be, " plans, injunctions, and instructions,*' as ouriout 
for the same dogmatical spirit, which he displayed all his life 
after, as for the bombast and singularity of the style in which 
they were enunciated. His familiar letters, on the contrary, 
were remarkable for copiousness and ease of expression. 

He had also a passion for bad bargains in estates, by 
which he greatly impaired his fortune. 

For fifteen years he lived peaceably with his wife, who 
brought him eleven children. In 1760 the growth of a new 
afiection for another woman, who came to reside at Bignon, 
where he had lived since his marriage, put an end to the 
fair hopes of his family. The despotic character of Victor 
appeared in all the relations of life. He seems to have 
both imitated and inherited from his father, a vehement 
haughtiness and obstinacy ; which, assisted by a wrong-head- 
edness peculiarly his own, and an imagination inflated by 
political and metaphysical speculations, placed him com* 
pletcly beyond reach of advice or melioration. In his fam- 
ily he became an odious despot — in his relation to the world, 
a pompous dogmatist, and a very ambitious fanatic. His 
love of power seems to have been intense, and his abuse of 
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it. a rrmtt#T of cfrtninty ; not from nny principle of dishon- 
fsty, f'»r from tlint IiIm ^rcni pridn prrvnnlorl him, but from 
fi .sithM. (I'-Ii^lit ill tlif! pnsfMnirif^ncr! of his own conccptionR. 

Ills ifiMii*'nf5'! n» n fK)litif!Hl writf^r wnn connidnrnblo, and 
for ow. trr-ntiso, )iiM Tlirorin (In I'Jtnpot, tlio govcrnmrnt 
8fiw fit to v.ouMf'.r liirii rIan|^fToiiH, and nvfin worthy of a 
fi'W ilnyH* im|>risoniiKwit. In tlin niimlH^r of his arUiRrpntn 
wfTp rnnny illiistrioiiH pr-rfvins, — tho Mar^ravo of IJadon j 
J^r-npolfl of TiiKcariy ; tlio Kirif^ of Poland ; GustaviiH Ilf., 
KiiiL^ of Swcdfii, nrirl othf^fH, of tho higher ranks. Ft wn<i 
o.wfM said that th*-, I)ftiij)hin, mn of FiOiiis XV., out of af- 
f«'f:tiori r«»r a wr)rk of IiIm, oallod tho " ['Vicnd of Man," 
tiTrrif'd it " the; lirr-viary of honost mnn." 

FIIh litr-rary hahits wf.rn Hinjriilarly exact. " I havn nl- 
ways lu'pt a innrnorandiim of nvcrythin^," he writes to his 
lirothf'P thr; hailli, hotwrftn whom and himsolf there paiwd 
a csorrrspondr-nno of w.vnrnl thouRand lottcrs, " and given 
an nof!f)ijnt of rjvfsrytliin^. At twfjnty 1 spoko and wrote 
alroarly to thow! who will Hiiccond mo." JTo loft at his 
d^'ath, exclijHivf! of (i(iU\]}]f\Uu] works, moro than four hnn- 
ihfA folio voliirnf!H oforipind corrospondonco, memoranda, &c. 

Flo r'inl>ranr;d thn thcorios of Dr. Qucsnay, who was his 
roritf;rnj)oniry. 'F'liis economint foimdod tho physiocratic 
fwihoril, whioh taiifrht that tho n^riciiltural is iho only produ- 
cing c;laHH, nnd that ail others aro unprofluctivo ; that 
trndo shoijM Ix? frer, and all pfjwor founded in landed pos- 
NOKsiofi ; a princi|>lr! esnentinlly feudal and aristocratic, and 
therefore n^pf-pahlfj to a Miralwiau. The marquis even be- 
en rrif \hn. siKjfrfHwir of (iuesnay, and led tho sect. "My 
prinoiplris,'* he wroto, in answer to a proposition from the 
DiiNphin, to irialte him under-tiit^jr to his sons, " ore, that 
in [njlilir; nflairM, detormi nation is necessary. Aut Caniar^ 
auf. nihil.'" rin answfjr which agrees perfectly with cv<*ry 
aetion of his hfo. \u al] things he showed the desfiot. 

" 7'he ManjijJM of IWirnhffaii," says his biographer, "ac- 
eiiKtornerJ himself early to j>lace ujion those under his con- 
trol, th() heavy yoke of marital and paternal denpotism;— 
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lie jcke of the husband, as he had seen it borae by bis 
nother, whom he idolized ;* the paternal ydce, fer neyer 
raseoii more submissiye ; and even at the age of fifty-fooTy 
lid this haughty man kneel every evening, and bow bii 
lead, to receive his mother's blessing. As a nobleman, af 
kUe; as a husband, imperious; popular and obliging 
umoog his tenantry ; formal and haughty with his family ; 
latarally gay, and yet almost always in his family oirole 
rearing a covering of stem and gloomy moroseness ; pos* 
leasing sensibility, and yet striving at all times to disguise 
he feelings of his heart ; sincerely religious, but without 
lumility, without indulgence, and never foigiving; dia- 
laining persuasion, and irritated by resistance ; sincerely e 
philanthropist in speculative theory, but hard-hearted and 
nflexible in the practice of domestic discipline ; an ardent 
ipoBtle of legality, yet governing his family by imprisoning 
lis refractory children :" an unfaithful husband, a jealoiis 
uid terrible parent, " economical, and even penurious^ in 
■egard to himself and others; and adopting all possible 
>rder in dissipating his fortune in adventurous undertak- 
ngs ; wise, yet committing errors without number, through 
jxcessive confidence in theory ; — ^he suffered much, and 
nade others sufler with him ; he had little of serenity, less 
>f joy ; and he precipitated his nearest of kin into count- 
ess misfortunes, and what is worse, into faults which have 
)een represeiited as crimes." Such was the father of Mi- 
*abeau ; and a knowledge of the character of the father is 
ibsolutely necessary to an understanding of that of the son. 
He is reported to have hated his son for the apparent 
reedom of character which he saw in him. Accustomed, 
limself, to submit to the paternal will, he required, but 
;ould not exact the same, in his own children : — ^with great 
)ride, he had not a strong will ; and sought to govern 
)y terror, rather than justice. "All my misfortunes,'' 
Ays Mirabeau, " derive their origin from having offended 

« One of the most admirable women of her time, fbr qnalittis 
>roper to her sex, and the reverse of those of her hasband and son. 
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fVnBt of MiribfMWj was the fifth diild of the ■■••w^ aad 
VM honi on the Ml of IIttd^ 1749, at B^ani. The 
fori o d of geitatioo wm alamung, and dmhig dalirerjr, the 
abe ci the ehild'a bead placed the inothor m extfwne deo- 
dar* Oailioed to be the moat torboleol and actira of 
jriMrthi^ wm veil aa the moit eloquent of men, Gabfiel.waa 
ham vitbooe foot twiatedy and hia tongue tied; hi •^«ti«« 
io niiich hia atrength and aiie were d tr aofdmaiy, and 
nlieady vera two teeth formed in hia jaw*'' 

'^Hia firther bad aUsmriied certain Shandean pfeoatitioa% 
fccomnended by hia Gnead, the Dnke of Nifamoii^ to 
wrfaoae adrice be attributed more than waa du^*^ 

Tbe aristocratic importance of the maiquia on hia aalate, 
im apfMuent from the following extract from a letter, to the 
nhore-named nobleman, on thia erent. ^ Ton know now 
that I have a aon wbo owea hia eziatence to yon,'''-4n a 
Shandean aenae, of oourae. ^ Thia baa given me an oppor- 
tmnlj of knowing, that to 60 good, or at leaat to aaem to do 
m^ attneUM a kindly regard. I am pretty duuritaUe m 
word and d€«d^ and 1 employ all tiie poor wbo ofler them* 
selves* My wife m §0, likewise ; she dresses, with constitu- 
tional Yteroismj the most hideous uloen, has varioua redpes, 
and givea five «ous to each of those whose sores she baa 
dressed. These trifles succeed : And being stopped i>y a 
aort of superstitioo, as there waa a vfllage festival on the 
buth of my first child, 1 intended to have forbidden all 
Tillage re}oicliigs« But the country people from the 
neighboring parishes were assembled, and test i fie d a joy 
which 1 did not expect from them; saying, that if he 
resembled his fether, they should not, for a long time to 
come, eat acorns, as their neighbors of Egreirille had done'' 
— <thrr>ugh bad management of the estate I) — ^' tbe year be- 
fore." Again, from a letter dated in 1763 : «^ I bare nothing 
to say about my enormous son, only that he beats bis nurse, 
wIki does not foil to return it« and they try winch aball 
strike hardest.'' Agam: ""The hale and robust fiunier'a 
isrMhalma,fu940. 
29 
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wile, of wboin you speak, is Uie same that nursed my son. 
She is a mtstrvtfs woman, who has well brought up two 
coveys of children. She kept a forge, though a widow ; 
lor having had two husbaUiU, and finding that they did not 
last. «he retitsed Co cake a thini. She has paid her husband's 
d^bC5, and bivu^hc up her sons, who have married in obedi- 
ence to her wi5he;». She has reared fkx;ks of geese that 
would do the Prus^an exercise, and turkeys capable of 
{.vi^iu^ a decree on inoculation, — all the while striking 
ui^u the anvil, as a pastime, under the impression, as she 
says, • ihat it lengthens the arms.' This is much better 
thdu winnowing oats, as Dulcinea did at the audience she 
gave the ambassador, Sancho/'* 

When three years old. Gabriel had the confluent small- 
pox. A hasty application upon the tumefied face of some 
injudicious prescription, caused the boy's countenance to be 
deeply furrowed and scarred. The marquis wrote some time 
after co the Bailli : — •• Your nephew is as ugly as the nephew 
of Satan." As all the other children were gifled with re- 
markable beauty, this accident may have been the cause of 
a secret aversion in the parent ; it certainly had a great effect 
on others. 

His private tutor, Poisson, an intelligent and meritorious 
person, took every pains to develop his mind, which showed 
early the signs of great power. From his fourth year, Ga- 
briel was curious, inqubitive, and fond of reading. He 
possessed himself of all papers that came in his way. 

His uncle, then the Chevalier Mirabeau, and Governor of 
Gaudaloupe, discovered from the first great interest in him ; 
inquires about him, in his constant correspondence with the 
niari|uis, and at\erwards used a great influence in the for- 
ination of the vouncj man's character. He seems to have 
regarded him as the true representative of the family. In 
Paris, (17o4,) the father writes to the uncle: "Your 
nephew is fat and strong. He is not foi^tten, and his 
education \s exceWeux -, tot xhat is the only thing to prevent 
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Ae smoke of the hesrt firom drifimg in a wrang diredian. 
An Pauis talks of his pfeoocitj ; nerertheleflB^ as he is jour 
cfaildy as well as mine, I must tell yoa that his aoqoiie- 
menis are not Tery extensive at present. He has litde 
fioes, except mechanical ineqaalitj, if it were pemntted to 
break forth. He has not much sensitiTenesB, and is as 
pofDOs* as a bed of- sand ; bat he is on! j fire yean old." 
And again : ^ 3Iay he (P(HS9on) make him an honest man, 
and a coarageons citizen. This is all that is neoeamy. 
With these qualities he will make that race of iHgmies 
tremble before him, who play the great men at oonrt. I 
repeat, with sincerity, the prayer which Joad made oo be- 
half of Eliakim. May God bear my prayer V 

At the age of seven he was confirmed by the cardinal. 
** It was at the grand supper which succeeded this ceremooy, 
that be made the singular distinction related by himsdH 
' They explained to me that God could not make contra- 
dictions : for instance, a stick that had but one end. I in- 
qolred whether a miracle was not a stick which had but 
ooe end. My jTraiidm.other never forgave me.* '' 

The l>:>v became in af:er time almost un^vemable, and 
was subjected to j>5^rpe:ual chastisement. His precocity of 
mlri'i, aad even of br<}y, was a cause of perpetual anxiety 
arni trouble. His father, who really dooted on him at this 
agey describes him humorously thus : " This chOd, though 
tarbu!en:. Ls mild acd easily controlled, but of a temper 
tend'Rg to indolence. As he does not ill-resemUe Punch, 
being a!l belly and posterior, he appears to me very well 
r^'i&l'.E^ f>r the manoeuvres of the tortoise: he presents his 
shel!. and allows you to strike.'' 

In reply to his mother, who reproached him with talking 
tc» much, he answered, '* Mamma, I think the mind is like 
the hand ; be it handsome or ugly, it is made fiir use, and 
not for show.'' But this, and other anecdotes, show only 
the apt disposition of his mind, which easfly took imprcwioni 

* le. Qimtwmmatj, 
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and flcntcncr;s from others ; the same belongs to him ia a£> 
ter-life, for he was a notorious plagiarist. 

TraitH of generosity and honor were more original with 
hini ; thoiigii for thene a great deal must be attributed to 
instruction. The agr; was sentimental, the tradition of no- 
bleness wuN in his f'ariiily, and belonged to him of right. 

His futhr;r's aversion for him bc£|an to appear about bi.s 
twelfth year, and strengthened with his growth. The mar- 
quis writ(;s thus : '^ Jle hus an elevated mind, under the frock 
of a bal)r!. This shows a strange instinct of pride. Noble, 
nevertheh\ss ; it is uri embryo of a bloated bully, who will 
cut every iniiti ulive before he is twelve years old." 

Thf; whol(; of the extraordinary anecdotes related of this 
un[mternal j(;ul()usy, show it to have originated in a fear of 
the p:irf;nt, lest the son should prove too powerful a nature 
for himself to control ; a fear sufficient, and more than suf- 
ficient, to have caused the long animosity and separation 
which ensuf;d. TUa old eagle feared tlie young one's beak, 
and w(juld fain drive it from the nest. Yet, there seems to 
have been no malice nor ferrxjity in the boy, only a natural 
disn;spect for authority ; the more painful, as it was united 
with a mature generosity and courage, and a precocious dis- 
position to animal vices. 

"He is a type," writes the father, '^ deeply stamped in 
meanness and absolute baseness, and of that rough and 
dirty character of the caU-rpillar, which cannot be rubbed 
off." Again : " He [Kjssesses intelligence, a memory, and a 
capacity, which strikes, amazes, anJ terrifies." Again: 
" H(* is a nothing set off with trifles, which will excite the 
admiratir)u of silly gossjps, but will never be but the fourth 
part of a man, if, perchance, he becomes anything." Fur- 
ther, he says, writing to the Bailli ; " I see that the cootio- 
uation of your kindness towards your nephew, has reference 
to the talents and capacity in which you know he is not de- 
ficient ; but I know, from the physical cut of such charac- 
ters, that you must give it up whether you will or not. 
They are always known by their brutal appetites, which 
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eoMttiate fran themselves. Indalgeiioe in such appetitas 
bads io ezoess, which is gross iiiteinpenuioe ; aod^ as sal£ 
ImCf which abandons no one, even npon tlie wheel, beoomea 
cowardly with cowards, rain with Uke vain, ferocious with 
the ferocious, their ambition is io surpaas swine. Thero ana 
djegs in every raoe.'^^ 

Finding it impossible to gorefn his son at honie,,the tear- 
quia sent liim to a ntilitary school at Paris, whero he wm( 
•objected to a severe discipline, under the care of a judi- 
cious master, who subdued his temper, and so &r ezdted 
Ilia ambition, that he began soon to learn with great rapid* 
ify ; and excelled all others of his age. His meihory, $L 
ways powerful, became stored with a prodigious variety of 
knowledge. He mastered the Greek and Latin tongues^ 
became familar with BnglMi, Italian, German, and Span* 
isb, with which he had been early acquainted in aome de- 
gree; applied passionately io mathematics, mwdOf and 
drawing ; with all of which he became thorouglify ac- 
quainted. Manly exercises were equally to his taste ; and 
in riding, dancing, fencing, and other exercises, he distin- 
guiMied himself above his equals in age. 

His mother, who loved him, supplied him secretly with 
money ; a measure, whose discovery greatly widened the 
breach between herself and her husband. Gabriel waa 
consequently cut off from all correspondence with his 
mother ; a deprivation by no means favorable to the soften- 
ing of his disposition. 

His father, meanwhile, through the malevolent sugges- 
tions of Madame dePailly, and others, became a prey to 
gloomy suspicions, and seemed more and more estranged 
from his son. He placed him in the army to get him as far 
as possible out of sight. His feelings were certainly mono- 
maniacal, for he looked upon his boy as the curse of his 
life, notwithstanding his great promise. In 1767, Grabriel 
joined the army, and behaved well in his new situation ; bat 
did not foil of losing some money at play, and otherwise ez- 

• Mcmoirsof MhrabcsiL— VoLL p. 269. 
20* 
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citing tiin nngnr of W\h father^— who now oonoeived a new 
tijto.a'wH of hfitrf^d af^ainnt him, aa promising to be a spend- 
thrin. Iff! throatrsiiM him with imprisonment, calls him, in 
a \oXXv.T to tho bailli, a <* scfiunrlrol," and intimates that he 
lias no moro nfrcction Tor him left. A love afiair, foolish 
cnnufi^ht but not without Hanger, caused him to quit his 
nf^imrrit, and go to Paris ; for which his father had him 
imprisfin(;d by a leltre de cachet — a customary remedy 
grantr^d by thr; king to noblomon, for the government of 
their refractory houh, lie was then but eighteen years of 
ago, full of honor, of courage, of sentiment, and even 
of dc.ff^nincfj fr>r tho fatlier, who feared, and therefore, hated 
hitn. TU'iH was the beginning of a series, of which our 
liniitH forbid the dotail, of groundless persecutions, charges, 
reerirninationH, ending in the final extinction of all affection 
between the child and parent, (iabriel was repeatedly im- 
inlwuicAf involved in law.stiits, reduced to beggary ; and 
finally^ at tlie age of thirty, thrown upon the world, to live 
by literary laU^r, and at last, to become tho leader and first 
spirit of the ilevolution. His quarrels gave him the art of 
s^;]f- command, his recriminations and defences made him an 
orator, his solitary wrfitchedness taught him to sympathize 
witli human mJHery, his compulsory independence, to be 
fearloHH of all (obstacles and of the future. 

Nor was hi.s life without fault. On the contrary, with 
the manly virtues, the pride, courage, generosity, and am- 
bition of liis family, he inherited, and did not fail constantly 
if} (JiHCover, llxjir habitual neglect of social morality, and 
of ormiinon prudence. His habits, excepting in the article 
of wifif!, werrj habitually bx)se and intemperate. He was 
even a lovr^ of ohwcenity, and delighted in tho description, if 
not in the jjraetiee, of the basest vices. How much of this 
is to be attributed to education, and how much to nature 
and eireurnHfaneoM, it is impossible to decide. Enough, 
that the Revo]ut.ir>n fi;und him, with all his faults, a fit head 
and irwmter. 

" At this period," says his biographer, " Mirabeau's frank- 
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nam and geioeTotatj, rather than any superiority of mind, 
gave him an influence over all who were near him ; and, 
peihapsy no man carried it to a greater extent. T^ moat 
grievous injustice, which youth feels so strongly and re- 
pulses with so much vigor, did not spoil his exoelletat tem- 
per: he was easily appeased — a single demonBtntiaa 
could move, a word aSed him." 

Being with the army at Corsica, he wrote an account of 
that brave people, probably descendants of the * ancient 
Spartans, and of whom a Roman general said, ^ they were 
incorrigible, not fit even to be slaves.'' The Grenoese had 
overrun their island, and committed great havbb. Mira^ 
beau, hating all injustice and despotic violence, Vrole his 
account to excite the sympathy of the world. 'It was a 
bold and spirited work. But he says of it himself that his 
fiuher would never allow it to be published, ** notwithstand- 
ing the wish of all Corsica." ** This work was^' no doubt, 
very incorrect, but full of fire and truth ; and it 'contained 
true views and facts relative to a country of whidh no cor- 
rect account had ever been given, because mercenary 
writers, (the Grerraanes,) or fanatical enthusiasts, (the Bos- 
wells,) had alone undertaken the task."* Tins work was 
written during a military campaign, and in his twentieth 
year — a proof of great energy. About this time his uncle 
writes : " I assure you, I found him very repentant of his 
past misdeeds. He appears to me to have a feeling heart ; 
as for wit, I have already mentioned that : he would cast 
the very devil into the shade. I tell you once more, either 
he is the cleverest and ablest banterer in the universe, or 
he will be the best subject in Europe to become either 
general, admiral, &c. For my own part, the lad cuts 
open my bosom, &e." Here follows the true secret, in a 
letter of his father's. <* In St. John's name, do not trust to 
his excuses, or he will mould you with his hand. He 
knows how to appear as tame as a pet canary bird ; his 
head is like a wind-mill, and a fire-mill at the same time. 
* Mirabean's aocxnmt M«nM»iri^ VoL L p. 313. 
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His imperturbable impndenoe will make his fi>itime» when 
once he becomes steady ; but I had rather not have a taste 
of it, and you will not, therefore, take it amiss, if I proceed 
more cautiously. I can never approre of fathers and sons 
being hail-felk)w, well met."* In 1780, Mirabeau writes 
to his sister : " What I am more especially destined to by 
nature, if I am not much mistaken, is to be a soldier ; hr 
it is in battle only that I am cool, calm, and lively, without 
impetuosity. I then feel that I become taller." He was 
at this time composing a treatise on war, and had collected 
extracts from three hundred authors on that subject, which 
' were in his uncle's library. 

In his fiither's political-economical theory he discovered 
no faith ; which the more widened the breach. Living now 
with his uncle, he showed vast literary diligence. Tlie 
bailli became his firm friend and protector for many 
years. He says of him : " This head of his is a mill finr 
reflections and ideas." And again : " He perfectly under- 
stands reason ; he listens to nothing else.'' 

At this time he devoted himself to an examinaticRi of lus 
uncle's estate, and showed the greatest sense and under- 
standing in the economy of agriculture and management. 
Yet, even in his notes on these topics, an occasional sally 
discovers his natural hatred of arbitrary power .f 

Very early he aimed at eloquence. A friend took him 
by surprise one day in his chamber, while he was declaim- 
ing with great heat and energy. " What ! are you playing 
the Demosthenes ?" — " And why not ?" replied Mirabeau ; 
" perhaps a day may come, when the States- General will 
exist in France !" 

In his twenty-third year, while at Aix, in Provence, M- 
rabeau became acquainted with Mademoiselle Emilie de 
Marignane, the heiress of an extremely opulent family, and 
a young and very beautiful woman. The obstacle of a 
rival, who had the good will of her parents, prevented the 

* ^A&kiSb«KQlA«oQo\tXL\.. 'lilL<a&nvs%^ VoL I. p. 319. 
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Buuniage. To foroe them to a oonolusion in his favor, Mi. 
rabeau ingratiated himself with one of the young lady's 
women, through whom he gained access to the house, and 
frequently pa^ed the night there. He contrived* to have it 
rumored about that the honor of the young lady herself 
w«s perilled by these visits ; a scandal which caUsed a 
withdrawal of his rival, and brought the parents themselves 
rmther suddenly to terms.* 

This union failed to satisfy him, as might be expected. 
The young lady's income did not meet his hopes, being 
less than three hundred pounds sterling a year ; no great 
matter for a man of his habits. His wife, notwithstanding 
the dishonorable stratagem of her husband to obtain her 
handy seems to have been, in some measure, attached to 
him ; for she followed him into his retirement, whither he 
went in consequence of debts — ^his father refusing, of course, 
all relief. Here he found reason to quarrel with his wife, 
who was in some manner unfaithful to him. Soon after, 
having quitted his place of exile, he went secretly to visit 
hia sister, and was discovered and again imprisoned by his 
father. In the ch&teau d'lf he employed himself in reading 
Tacitus and Rousseau, and thereupon wrote his Essai sur le 
Despotism, while smarting under his father's severity. 

In 1775, he was transferred to the fortress of Joux, near 
Pontarlier. He had been there only a short time when, by 
his agreeable and fascinating manners, ho obtained the gov- 
emor's permission to reside in the town. Here lie became 
acquainted with Sophie de Ruifoy, the young and beautiful 
wife of the Marquis de Monnior, cx-prosidont of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Dole, a man upwards of sixty years of 
age. Mirabeau instantly became enamored. A liason on- 
sued, and subsequently a law-suit and a sea of troubles. 
He gained his suit by a burst of the most splendid elo- 
quence, and fled from his father's anger, with Sophie, to 
Switzerland, and afterwards to Amsterdam, where ho lived 
OODoealed— earning one gold louis a day by translating, and 
• Mirabeau's Letters, Vol. I. p. 33, 
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Other literary labor. In Holland^ Mirabeau wrote certain 
memoirs against his father, in a spirit of revenge, of which 
It u certain he afterwards repented. About this time he 
conceived ihe design of embarking for America, but failed 
of accomplishing it. A new order from the government, ob- 
tained by his father, placed him, after eight months' ab- 
sence, in the castle of Vincennes, where he nearly died 
from the severity of his imprisonment. 

In this imprisonment he wrote various licentious books, 
translated and compiled ; — ^Boccacio, Johannes Secundus, 
L' Erotica Biblion, a collection of obscenities, from the 
Scripture and Calmet's Commentaries, and various ancient 
authors. In 1784, he went to England, being now released 
from imprisonment, carrying with him a new mistress, 
Henrietta Von Haren, with whom he bec€uiie acquainted in 
Holland. This was a love attachment, the woman herself 
being an amiable person of the most winning manners, and 
of a respectable family. Upon some pretence, he sent her 
over to Paris ; and finally deserted her for a Parisian woman 
called Le Jay, of profligate character, but who knew how to 
manage Mirabeau. She was flattering, artful, and voluptu- 
ous — qualities very sure to overcome him. 

In England Mirabeau matured his notions of liberty, and 
studied the forms of a limited monarchy, which he deemed 
most favorable to its preservation. His letters show a pro- 
found admiration for the English character and govern- 
ment.* He published in London, various political works. 
His first was, " The Cincinnati," an account of a projected 
society in the United States of America, which, however, 
had been written by him at Paris, with the assistance of Dr. 
Franklin and Champfort. His brain teemed with literary 
projects. His pen was his support. As an orator he made 
Chatham his model, and became acquainted with Wilkes, 
and other celebrated persons of the day. No man had 
greater facility in making and keeping friends. He had 
" the terrible power of familiarity ;" and was as easily af- 
♦ Hiimbean's Letters, 3 vols. London, 1832.— Trans. 
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fected by the paasions of others as an infant — but was never 
broken or overcome by any degree of severity or arrogance. 
A trial o^ his own servant, Hardy, for robbing him, made 
him acquainted with the forms of the English law, and 
trial by jury. He proposed, thereupon, to reform the 
French system of jurisprudence upon the English m6del. 

In 1786 he appeared at Berlin, al has been supposed, on 
a secret mission from his government, to observe the Prus- 
man court. Here he was admitted to an interview with 
Frederic the Great, and enjoyed a conversation with that 
monarch, then in his last illness. He addressed two letters 
to his successor, entitled, " Counsel to a young Prince, who 
means to reform his own Education." They are distin- 
guished by precision of style, depth of thought, and dignity 
of precept. 

While in Berlin, he joined the society of Illuminati, and 
published an essay on that institution, professing to disclose 
its secrets — but so singular in its details, it is by some sup- 
posed to be a hoax. He also ridiculed Lavater, and the 
impostor Cagliostro, in letters publicly addressed to them. 
At Berlin he collected materials for his history of the Prus- 
sian monarchy ; and wrote also a secret history and anec- 
dotes of that court. 

During Mirabeau's visit to London, says Dumont, in his 
" Recollections of Mirabeau," he was poor, and obliged to 
live by his writings. This was in 1784, when his reputa- 
tion was at the lowest. He was at this time in the d6th 
year of his age. He was then poor, and obliged to live by 
his writings. He had plans and sketches of various works, 
upon which he took good care to consult every person ca- 
pable of giving him information. Having become acquainted 
with a geographer, he meditated writing a universal geog- 
raphy ; and had any one offered him the elements of Chi- 
nese grammar, he would no doubt have attempted a treatise 
oo the Chinese language. Such was his confidence in his 
own capacity. He studied a subject while writing it, and 
wanted only an assistant to furnish the matter. He could 
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eontriTe to get notes and additions from twenty diflbmt 
hands ; and had he been offered a good price, I am confi- 
dent, says Dumont, he would have undertaken to write u 
encyclopedia. Such was his enterprise. 

'• His activity was prodigious. If he worked little himself 
he made others work very hard. He had the art of fiDding 
out men of talent, and of successfully flattering those who 
oould be of use to him. He worked upon them with in- 
stnuations of friendship, and ideas of public benefit. His 
interesting and animated conversation was like a hone, 
which he uded to sharpen his tools. Nothing was lost to 
him. He collected with care, anecdotes, conversations, and 
thoughts ; appropriated to his own benefit the reading and 
industry of his friends — ^knew how to use the information 
thus acquired, so as to appear always to have po ssessed it— 
and when he had begun a work in earnest, it was seen to 
make a rapid and daily progress." 

He was no man of etiquette, and to carry his point, would 
go to those who, through shame or contempt, would not come 
to him. 

" He was a delightful companion, in every sense of the 
word, and could overcome the strongest personal prejudices, 
by the generous and animated manner of his intercourse. 
He rejected the forms of good-breeding ; called people by 
their names, without the ceremonial addition; and made 
it his first care to remove all obstacles to a familiar in- 
tercourse : — using an a^eeable asperity, and a pleasant 
crudity of expression, more apparent than real ; for under 
the disguise of roughness, sometimes even of rudeness, was 
to be found all the reality of politeness and flattery. After 
the stiff and ceremonious conversations of formal good- 
breeding, there was a fascinating novelty in his, never 
rendered insipid by forms in common use. His residence in 
Berlin had supplied him with a stock of curious anecdotes : 
he was at this period" (1788, when Dumont first knew him, 
•t Parian) " publishing his book on the Prussian monarchy. 
Thb pzoduotion consisted of a work by Major Mauvillon, 
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1 MEtnott from fimr diiferent memoiriy pioetired «t gra«t 
No one could, for a momeiiti suppoM that, during 
a iMideooe of only eight months at Berlio, Mirabeau ooold 
Idmtelf have written eight volumea, in which he had in- 
tiodaced every poenUe information relative to the govam. 
nant of Pmasia. He, aa uaual, employed the talenta of 
otben to serve his own designs, t' 

** Mirabeau enjoyed a high reputation as a writer. BBs 
work on the Bank of St. Charles, his ^ Denunciation of 
Slock-jobbing," his ^^ Considerations on the order of Cinehi' 
natus,'' and his <' Lettres de Cachet,'' were his titlea to 
fiune. But if all who had contributed to these works, bad 
each claimed his share, nothing would liave remained aa 
Mirabeau's own, but a certain art of arrangement^ wsmm 
bold expressions, biting epigrams, and numeriMis bursts of 
manly eloquence, certoinly not the growth of the Preoeh 
academy." 

He obtained from Claviere and Panchaud the matariab 
for hia writings on finance. Claviere supplied him with 
the subject matter of his letter to the Khig of Pfuarfa. 
De Bourgaf was the author of \\\» Address to the Batavians ; 
and I (Hays Dumont, from whom the above is a literal 
transcrifHion,) have often been present at the disputes be« 
twecn them, to which this circumstance gave rise. Though 
the authors he employed were enraged with his success at 
their expense, they could not afterwards destroy the reputa- 
tion they had aided in creating. Mirabeau (says Dumont) 
had a right to consider himself the parent of all these pro- 
ductions, because he presided at their birth, and without his 
ind«^;fatigable activity they would never have seen the light. 

<< Claviere called Mirabeau a jackdaw, that Ought to be 
strip[>ed of his borrowed plumes; but this jackdaw, even 
when so stripped, was still armed with a powerful ^pur ; 
and of his own strength could soar above all the litmuy 
tribe. 

^* I will give an instance of his activity— of hia avarioe, I 
may say, in collecting the smallest litenuy matariala. Ha 

30 
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gave me a methodical list of the subjects we had disramai 
together in ooDversatioD, and upon which we had differed. 
It was headed thus : " List of Subjects which Dumont en- 
gages, upon the faith of friendship, to treat conscienciously, 
and send to Mirabeau, very shortly after his (Dumont's) 
return to London. Diverse anecdotes on his residence 
in Russia; biographical sketches of several celebrated 
Genevese ; opinions on national education ;" eighteen items 
in all. A proof of his attention and memory. 

«* Mirabeau could adopt every style of conduct and con* 
versation, and though not himself a moral man, he had a 
very decided taste for the society of those whose rigidity of 
principle, and seve'rity of morals, contrasted with the laxity 
of his own." " His mode of inspiring confidence was to con- 
fess candidly, the faults and follies of his youth, express 
regret at his former errors, and declare that he would en- 
deavor to expiate them by a sedulous and useful application 
of his talents in future, to the cause of humanity and lib- 
erty ; without allowing any personal advantage to turn him 
from his purpose. He had preserved, even in the midst of 
his excesses, a certain dignity and elevation of mind, com- 
bincd with energy of character, which distinguished him 
from those effeminate and worn-out rakes, those walking 
shadows, with which Paris swarmed ; and one was tempted 
to admit as an excuse for his faults, the particular circum- 
stancos of' his education, and to think that his virtues be- 
longed to himself, and that his vices were forced upon him. 
1 never knew a man more jealous of the esteem of those 
wliom he himself esteemed, or one who could be acted upon 
more easily, if excited by a sentiment of high honor ; but 
there was nothing uniform or permanent in his character. 
His mind proceeded by leaps €md starts, and obeyed too 
many impetuous masters. When burning with pride or 
jealousy his passions were terrible ; he was no longer mas- 
ter of himself, and committed the most dangerous impruden- 
cies." — Dumont's Recollec, pp. 1-70. 

The aaaembWni^ oi vVve ^\a\fe^.<oi!e^^T«.l excited in him the 
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Ughest, the most extravagant expectations. He foresaw 
the approach of calamity • he detemriined— and with him 
to determine and to execute were the same thing— to be- 
come himself its leader. 

At the time of the first popular elections of the States- 
General, he went to Provence, the country of his ancestorsi 
in hope of being chosen one of the deputies of the noblesse 
fee that province ; but, rejected on the ground that he had 
no possession there, he took a shop, or warehouse, and in 
large letters placed over the door these words :-— 

** MiRABEAU, MaRCHAND DB DrAP." 

He put on his apron, sold his wares, and thus ridiculed 
as the << Plebeian Count," he rendered himself so popular, 
that he was elected a deputy by acclamation, for that district. ■ 

On his arrival at the latter city, previously to his eleo* 
tion, bread happened to be exceedingly dear ; and the peo* 
pie had, in consequence, risen. Mirabeau, whose command 
over the passions of the populace was at all times absoluiey 
rushed to the balcony of his apartment, and harangued the 
mob then assembled beneath his window. His appeal thus 
concluded : — " Bread would not bo dear enough were it at 
the price you wish ; and it would be too dear, were it to 
remain at the present price. I will see to it. Depart, and 
depart in peace." The clamor instantly ceased, and the 
people returned to their homes. 

Of this plebeian aristocrat — a designation of which Mira- 
beau seems to have been vain — La Harpe was accustomed 
to say, tliat he was naturally and essentially a despot; 
and that had he enjoyed the government of an empire, he 
would have surpassed Richelieu in pride, and Ma^arin in 
policy.* 

" When the list of deputies was read at the opening 
of the States-Gcneral, many well-known names were re- 
ceived with applause, but Mirabeau's with hooting. Insult 
and contempt showed how low he stood in the estimation of 

• Mirabeau'f Letters, during hif reiidence in England, tdI. I., p. 54. 
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his colleagues, and it was even openly proposed to get Ids 
election cancelled. He bad employed manoeuvres at Aix, 
and at Marseilles, which were to be brought forward 
against the legality of his return ; and he himself felt so 
convinced, that his election at Marseilles .could never be 
maintained, that he gave the preference to Aix.'* He had 
tried to speak on two or three occasions^ but a general mur- 
mur always reduced him to silence. But being suddenly 
called upon to defend a friend, he astonished the Assembly 
with a burst of eloquent generosity, which overcame at a 
blow, all the prejudices against him, (for his reputation was 
then at the lowest possible ebb,) and gave him instant popu- 
larity. His dejection had been great, because of his pre- 
vious ill-success, and his emotion none the less at this sud- 
den rise of favor. From that time forth he ruled the feed- 
ings of the nation, though at no time did he guide, or even 
modify its opinion. Like Burke, he loved the monarchy, 
while he understood the people. The secret of his power, 
as of his eloquence, was an unlimited generosity of soul. 

Such was his popularity, that though all titles of nobility 
were abolished, he retained his own, and was addressed by 
it ; and such his authority, he needed but to assure the peo- 
ple, the Court, the Assembly, of any measure, they believed 
that it would inevitably be accomplished. 

The latter years of his life were as splendid as the for- 
mer had been miserable ; he lived expensively, neglected 
his health, and died of excitement and the effects of intem- 
perate pleasures. 

Notwithstanding his constant dissipations, which he sup- 
ported by large bribes paid him by the Court to sustain their 
cause, his industry never seemed to relax. He was com- 
pelled to employ Dumont, and numbers of others, to write 
his speeches for him, which he read or declaimed in the As- 
sembly ; and on one occasion, at least, he was committed 
unawares, by delivering a speech which he had not studied : 
— yet, in his speeches, as in his literary compilations, it was 
the addition of a few bright thoughts, poignant witticisms, and 
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Imrgta of manly eloquence, with which he gave them hia 
own character and his own fire. He possessed a bold and 
npid power of ordering and organizing ; but for cool and 
judicious arrangement, for legal chicane or intrigue, he 
had neither the adroitness nor the patience. He never dis- 
covered the least trace of analytical or metaphysical talent, 
nor the head for tedious investigation. It was by principle, 
by the wisdom of the heart, the instinct of honor, the logic 
of courage, the flashing light of passion, he saw all that he 
saw ; his enormous pride precluded form and ceremony ; 
bis unbounded hope, and self-reliance, carried him over the 
difficulties, and sustained him through the sorrows which 
they had themselves created. It is probable that a stronger 
man, take him altogether, never appeared in France ; that 
there have been greater, few will deny ; for his strength 
wasted itself in struggling against obstacles created by its 
iiqadioious exhibition ; he drew down the rock upon himself, 
and then put forth all his force to sustain it. 

Wb death was indeed a national calamity ; Danton alone 
resembled him, and Danton was but a vulgar Mirabeau. 
There was no heart strong enough, afler them, to feel and 
guide the nation. 

Mirabeau died April 2nd, 1791. His funeral was an his- 
torical event, and the whole nation felt his death. 

30* 
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Gbobgb James Daittoiv, born at Arcis-sur-Aube, October 
26th, 1759, was a starving advocate until the age of thirty, 
when he mingled with the Jacobins in Paris, and became 
their leading orator. ** His great stature, commanding front 
and voice of thunder, made him the fit leader of a band 
more timid or less ferocious than himself." — Alison. He 
rose in audacity and influence with the Jacobins. " Prodi- 
gal in expense, and drowned in debt, he had no chance, at 
any period, even of personal freedom, but in constantly ad- 
vancing with the £>rtunes of the Revolution. Like Mira- 
beau, he was the slave of sensual passions ; like him he was 
the terrific leader, during his ascendency, of the ruling- 
class ; but he shared the character, not of the Patricians who 
commenced the Revolution, but of the Plebeians who con- 
summated its wickedness. Inexorable in general measures, 
he was indulgent, humane, and even generous to individu- 
als ; the author of the massacres of the 2nd of September, 
he saved all those who fled to him, and spontaneously lib- 
erated his personal adversaries from prison. Individual el- 
evation and the safety of his party were his ruling objects ; 
a revolution appeared a game of hazard, where the stake 
was the life of the losing party; the strenuous supporter of 
exterminating cruelty afler the 10th of August, he was 
among the first to recommend a return to humanity, after 
the danger was past." — Alison. 

" Danton was more capable than any other of being the 
leader whom all ardent imaginations desired, for the pur- 
poee of giving unity to the revolutionary movements. He 
bid imiieriy tried the bar, but without success. Poor and 
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eotuomed by paasioiis, he then nished into the political com- 
motions with ardor, and probably with hopes. He was ig- 
norant, but endowed with a superior understanding, and • 
rast imagination. His athletic figure, his flat and somewhat 
African features, his thundering voice, his eccentric, but 
somewhat grand images, captivated his auditors at the CSor- 
deliers and the sections. His fkce exp r e ss e d by tnrni^ the 
brutal passions, jollity, and even good-nature. Danlan 
neither envied nor bated anybody, but his audacity was ex-, 
traordinary, and in certain moments of ezcitem^it, he was 
capable of executing all that the atrocious mind of Maiat 
was capable of conceiving. 

** Danton, the impassioned, violent, fickle, and by tmoBf 
cruel and generous man : — Dantoo, thou^ the slave of 
his passions, must have been," from his nature, ^ inoanmpi- 
tible. Under pretence of compensating him i;}r the loss of 
his former place of advocate in the council, the Court gave 
him considerable sums. But though it contrived to pay, it 
could not gain him. He ccmtinued, neverthdeai^ to ha- 
rangue and excite the mob against it. When he was le- 
proached with not fulfilling his bargain, he replied that, in 
order to keep the means of serving the Court, he was obliged 
in appearance to treat it as an enemy. Danton was there- 
fore the mo6t formidable leader of those bands which were 
won and guided by public oratory. But audacious^ and 
fond of hurrying forward to the decisive moment, he was 
not capable of that assiduous toil which the thirst of rule re- 
quires ; and, though he possessed great influence over the 
con«;pirators, he did not yet govern them. He was merely 
capable when they hesitated, of rousing their courage and 
propelling them to a goal by a decisive plan of operations." 
— Thiers, 

When the advance of the Prussians against France was 
known at Paris, and occasioned the greatest constematioo, 
Danton put himself at the head of affairs, and at once adopted 
the most energetic measures. He repaired to the commune 
and suggested that a list of all indigent perMOs be prepared 
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at the sections, and that they be furnished with pay and 
arms. In this manner was the reign of terror begun, by or. 
ganizing the paupers, bankrupts, thieves, outlaws, and rob- 
bers of the city against the better classes, who, the more per- 
fcctly to serve the predominance of the mob, were visited 
and disarmed. " Let the reader fancy to himself a vast 
metropolis, the streets of which were a few days before 
alive with the concourse of carriages, and with citizens con- 
stantly passing and repassing — ^let him fancy to himself, 1 
say, streets so populous and so animated, suddenly struck 
with the dead silence of the grave, before sunset, on a fine 
summer evening. All the shops are shut ; everybody re- 
tires into the interior of his house, trembling for life and 
pro})erly ; all are in fearful expectation of the events of a 
night in which even the efforts of despair are not likely to 
afford the least resource to any individual. The sole ob- 
ject of the domiciliary visits, it is pretended, is to search for 
arms, yet the gates of the city are shut and guarded with the 
strictest vigilance, and boats are stationed on the river, at 
regular distances, filled with armed men. Every one sup- 
poses himself to be informed against. Everywhere per- 
sons and property are put into concealment. Everywhere 
are heard the interrupted sounds of the mufHed hammer, 
with cautious knock completing the hiding-place. Roofs, 
garrets, sinks, chimneys — all are just the same to a fear in- 
copablc of calculating any risk. One man, squeezed up 
behind the wainscot which has been nailed back on him, 
seems to form a part of the wall ; another is sufibcated with 
fear and heat between two mattresses ; a third, rolled up in 
a cask, loses all sense of existence by the tension of his 
sinews. Apprehension is stronger than pain. Men trom- 
ble, but they do not shed tears ; the heart shivers, the eye 
is dull, and the breast contracted. Women on this occasion 
display prodigies of tenderness and intrepidity. It was by 
them most of tlic men were concealed. It was one o'clock 
in the morning when the domiciliary visits began. Patroles, 
consistuig of sixty pikemen, were in every stroet. The 
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nocturnal tumult of 8o many armed men ; the incessant 
knocks to make people open their doors ; the crash of those 
that were burst off their hinges ; and the continual uproar 
and revelling which took place throughout the night in all 
ike public houses, formed a picture which will never be ef- 
&ced from my memory." — Peltier in Thiers. 

By this measure of Danton's, twelve or fifteen thousand 
persons were taken from their homes, and put in confine- 
ment. The greater part perished by massacre, or the guil- 
lotine, or the severity of their sufferings. All the liberal 
and enlightened men of Paris, and all who favored the 
cause of royalty or religion, or anything but Jacobinism and 
the mob, were thus swept together into a heap and extin- 
guished. There remained none to rule, but Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and their associates. 

By the contrivance of Danton, the massacres of the pris- 
oners taken on the night of the domiciliary visits, were or- 
ganized and carried into execution. 

At the same time he advocated measures of defence 
against the Austrians. Of Danton and Dumouriez, one the 
first political, the other the first military leader of the Jac- 
obin republic, Thiers says : " Danton having shown as firm 
a countenance at Paris, as did Dumouriez at St. Menehould, 
they were regarded as the two saviours of the Revolution, 
and they were applauded together at all the public places 
where they made their appearance. A certain instinct 
drew these two men towards one another, notwithstanding 
the difference of their habits. They were the rakes of the 
two systems, who united with the like genius, the like love 
of pleasure, but with a different sort of corruption. Danton 
h|ul that of the people, Dumouriez that of the courts ; but, 
more lucky than his colleague, the latter had only served 
genenmsly and sword in hand, while Danton had been so 
nnfertunate (?) as to sully a great character by the atroci- 
tiM of September." 

Thus qpeaka the moral Thiers. 
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Dantnn proponed tho organization of the war of Lt 
Vondio. 

Wlirn thfi lonrlors of tho modoralo party wero all fled or 
put to (loath, and Marat had fallen hy assasNi nation, Danton 
and Rok'spicrro retnaindcd undmputcd matttorH of the Re- 
public. Hut it was iiu)K)s.siblo for two such chiefs to stand 
lon^ u])oii the same platform. The cunning and ostensible 
virtue* of Robespif^rn*, triumphed over the dissolute courage 
and carc;lessncss of Danton. 

** An incredible mania of suspicion and accusation pre- 
vailcul. 'I'he lonj^est and most steady revolutionary life was 
now no security, and u person was liable to bo assimilated 
in a day, in an hour, to the greatest enemies of the republic. 
The imafrjiiation could not so soon break the spell in which 
it was held by I )ant()n, whose daring and whose olrMjuenco 
had infusrd new courage in all decisive circumstances ; hut 
Danton carried into th(^ Revolution a most vehement passion 
for the obj(?ct, without any hatred against persons ; and this 
was not enough. Th(! spirit of revolution is composed f)f 
j)assi()n f()r the object and hatred against those who throw 
obstacles in its way — Danton had but one of these senti- 
ments. In regard to revolutionary measures tending to 
strike the rich, to rouscj the indilferent to activity, and to de- 
veh)p the resou rces of tiie nation, he had gone all lengths and 
had dfjvised the boldest and most violent means ; but, easy 
and forbearing towards individuals, he did not discover ene- 
mies in all ; he saw among them men diflering in cliaracter 
and intelh^ct, whom it bejjooved him to gain or to take, with 
th(^ degree of their energy, such as it was. He shook hands 
with noble g('nerals, dined with contractors, conversed fa- 
miliarly with men of all parties, sought pleasure, and had 
drunk (h'eply of it during tho Revolution." — Thiers.' In 
fine, it bc^gan to be wiu'spered by tho friends of Ilobcspicrro 
and others, that Danton was not a good democrat; that he 
prfderred elegant socriety ; loved his ease ; did not care es- 
sentially what cours(! atlairs might take, so long as ho stood 
at their head. Thos(j who did not dare attack iiini openly 



iimdei^d his fUendflH-ttccoied them of lokewa^^ 
good cause of liberty. It b^;an at last to be rumored that 
Daoton had no distinct party to support him, but was rather 
a pc^nilar man in general, who consulted his own ambitioa 
more than the << public good/' Reports of the most im- 
possible conspiracies were got up, and ezag^ierated fnon 
mouth to mouth, implicating the fHends of Danton* 

Meanwhile Danton himself was too frequently absoit fran 
the club of Jacobins, where all was organized* Robespiem, 
on the contrary, neglected nothing, and was always in his 
l^ace. Danton had to apologize for his seeming lukewarm- 
ness, and associating with moderate perscms or suspeeted 
aristocrats. 

He gradually lost ground with the party. He was at 
length denounced as a bad statesman, in his absence. This 
was the first hint of his failing authority. Tlie ConveotioOy 
soon afler, were about appointing a committee of puUie 
welfare, to conduct the wars of the republic. Robespierra 
was appointed and Danton with him; but he had latdy 
marricKi a young wife of whom he was deeply enamored, 
and was, moreover, weary of the Revolution, and unfit for the 
details of public business. With the advice of his friends 
be solicited permission to retire to Arcis-sur-Aube. As the 
nation had begun to feel its strength, the leader who had 
conducted tham through the perils of the Revolution, and 
prepared all its most desperate measures, was no longer felt 
to be necessary. His leave of absence was granted him. 
He used it for two months, and lost his hold upon the pub- 
lic in the rapid current of affairs. The war of La Vend^ 
went on without him. On his return, it appeared that he 
did not approve of the dreadful massacres that had hap- 
pened in his absence. Though a partisan, a Jacobin, and an 
inventor of revolutionary measures, he had begun to con- 
demn the blind and ferocious employment of them. A 
strong party was soon formed against him in the club, whidi 
interrupted him when speaking, and cried out against mod- 
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cratcH. Danton was opposed and questioned in the As- 
sfsnibly. 

Uo. was accusal] of a conspiracy to set Louis XVII. upon 
t)in throrift, and of having intfsnded to emigrate to Switzer- 
land. \\(i rf.'prllrd thr; charge successfully. Robespierre 
dffO-ridfd and surcosHfully supported him ; a measure by 
whit- 1 1 hrr pnK:luiim:rl liis own superiority, and destroyed the 
jMiWftr of Danton forrrVftr. His party were weary of the 
ntrrx:iticK rjf thn Revolution, and vainly opposed the more 
furious r>f the Jar:<ibins. 

Dfiiilon, riiennwliilr:, continued to absent hinxself from 
KolK'spif-rre find the Jacobins, which gave opportunities to 
his c-iicinies, iiiiri nonrislied llobospicrre's suspicions. Dan- 
ton, discovering the course of affuirs, demanded an inter- 
vif;w, iinil ret nonst rated against certain pro[K>sed atrocities ; 
KolM'spir;rre replic;d coolly, Danton sarcastically — and this 
was his first stf!p towards the guillotine. 

Daiitoirs frir'nds warned him of his danger, and implored 
him Ui rouse hini.self, hut he replied that ho would rather be 
guillotined than guillotine — that his life was not worth the 
trouble, and lie wns weary of humanity. " Tfte members 
of thi; committee Hf;f;k my death ; well, if they effect their 
purpose, they will Ikj execrated as tyrants; their houses 
will he ra/r;fj ; suit will l)e sown there ; and upon the same 
spot a gihiKit, dedicated to the punishment of crimes, will be 
planteii. liut my friends will say of me that I have been 
a go(Ml fatlier, a g(xxl friend, and a good citizen. They will 
not fn-tryi me: No— I would rather be guillotined thanguil- 
]otiiif»." — MifTnet, from Thiers — Edit. Nof^. 

When in the (Joiiciergeric prison, he jested with his 
fri(?nds contninptiiously on Ilohespicrro, and remarked that 
tlwy did not know how to govern men. Once, says Thiers, 
and otjoe only, he regretted having taken part in the Revo- 
lution, niid said it was better to be a poor fisherman than a 
ruler of men. 

He fore the tribunal he showed his accustomed grandeur, 
and demanded to see his accusers; ncoutingi at the same 
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time, the fear of death. " Life," he said, " was a burthen 
from which he longed to be delivered." By the great 
power of his eloquence he almost defeated the machinations 
of his enemies. No prisoner ever defended himself with a 
more terrible power. The trial continued four days. All 
the charges against him proved ineffectual. But the jury 
were intimidated by some of the more furious among them, 
■nd he was condemned, together with his friends. 

At the scaf&ld he gave way to no fear — but thinking of 
his wife, was moved for an instant. His death was as 
heroic as his life.* 

He was beheaded April 5th, 1794, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age. 

With great qualities he united an atrocious mind, un- 
scrupulous, proud, and equal to any extremity of wicked- 
ness that served his purpose ; he was not a mere murderer, 
yety with perfect coolness, could devise the assassination of 
thousands of the innocent and guilty. '' Prudhomme de- 
votes twenty pages in his History of Crimes, to conversa- 
tions and papers, which prove with what frightful uncon- 
cern this terrible demagogue arranged everything for the 
great massacres." — Thiers^ Ed. Note in. 

The history of Thiers is partial, even Jacobinical in its 
tpirit The author discovers an evident partiality for Dan- 
ton, and no very violent hatred of Robespierre. Men are 
not generally aware, that many whom they now overlook, 
perhaps despise as unequal to the strife of order and vir- 
tuous enterprise, need but the stimulus of fame, and the op- 
portunities of revolution, to become great in wickedness — to 
rival the Scyllas, Tamerlanes, Robespierres, and Dantons. 

* See the excellent account of in Thiers, vol. II. 
31 
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BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 

Henry Benjamin Constant db Rebecqus was bora at 
Lausanne, in the canton of Vaud, of a French family who 
took refuge in Switzerland, about live beginning of the aev- 
enteentli century, from religious persecution. He was ed- 
ucated in the school of Voltaire, and remained tinctured with 
scepticism through life. He had the misfortune early in 
life to lose his mother, and sufiercd from his father's indif- 
ference and neglect. His early promise was great, even to 
precocity, and discovered his inclination to men, and aptitude 
for the world. 

His education was continued at Oxford in England, where 
he became acquainted with Mackintosh, Erskine, Graham> 
and other persons afterwards distinguished on the liberal 
side in I'^ngland. 

In 1787 ho went to Paris, associated with the philosophi- 
cal reformers of tho day, and led a dissipated life to the in- 
jury of his health. On a sudden he conceived the idea of 
travelling over England on foot, and actually accomplished 
the plan, living on a pittance and associating with the ordi- 
nary people of tho country. His father called him home, 
and forgave him this freak on condition of his taking the 
post of chamberlain in the Court of the Duke of Brunswick. 
Here his sarcastic contempt for the antiquated ceremonies 
of the Court made him an object of general dislike. He 
made epigrams on the courtiers, derided their customs, and 
made no secret of his sceptical principles. To make mat- 
ters worse, he married a noble lady in the service of the 
Ducliess of Brunswick, whose feudal prejudices and proud 
temper soon brought about the necessity for a divorce. 
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After thiB event he returned to Switzerland, and in 1794, 
met, for the first time, with the celebrated Madame de Stael, 
whose character at once impressed him with admiratioo and 
respect. Of her he says, " such an union of imposing and 
attractive qualities, so much justness of thought, such 
charms, simplicity and frankness. She is truly a superior 
being, only to be found once in a century." 

The overthrow of the terrorists in Paris, was a fintonate 
moment for his return to the capital. This was in 1705* 
Constant undertook to defend the Directory, then in a alata 
of disreputable weakness and vacillation between the oM 
and new. 

In 1796, being in the thirtieth year of his age, Constant 
published a conservative pamphlet in fttvorof sustainii^ dia 
authority of the government. Bonaparte being now Ftiat 
Consul, Constant was elected one of ihe Tribunata, diaiged 
with defending the State against the encroachment at dea- 
potism. Bonaparte put an end to this head without an ann^ 
by driving Constant and de Stael into exile. This lady, of 
course, gained a vast reputation. The ^ends retreated into 
Germany, and were received at Wiemar by Grcethe and hia 
literati with the greatest honor. 

Constant began now to compose his wotk on ReMgum^ but 
meddled no more with Napoleon. In 1813, after the fiul- 
ure of the Russian invasion, he reappeared in politics, in a 
work entitled — " The Spirit cf Canquegt and UsurpatUm m 
ii$ relations to Modem Civilization,^' in which he traced with 
great power the destructive career of Bonaparte, and showed 
the ruin to society that must follow from the principles 
which actuated him. He showed the necessity of establish- 
ing a new and constitutional system of government, to pro- 
tect the laws, learning, industry, and civilization of society. 

In 1814, on the return of the Bourbons, Constant went to 
Paris and wrote in favor of the legitimate sovereign. Na- 
poleon's return from Elba, called out violent invectives from 
his pen ; — he styles him an Attila, a Ghengis-Khan. Bat 
no sooner was the' Emperor ftiirly seated on hif thrana^ 
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when Constant accepted office under him, with the title of 
Councillor of State. He thought if he could not prevent 
the despotism, he would make the best he could of it for the 
country. 

The second exile of Napoleon left Constant in danger of 
his life from the new government. He took refuge in Eng- 
land for fifteen years, and apologized for his conduct in an 
account of the " Hundred Days of NapoUon." 

Returning to Paris at the end of this period, he again en- 
tered into politics, wrote political pamphlets, and became a 
principal editor of the " Minerva," a periodical review. 

In 1819 he became a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The ultras endeavored to expel him on the plea of 
his being a foreigner. He defended himself in a three days' 
trial, and proved his derivation from a family of French 
Protestants. After this, he sat in the Chambers till his 
death. It is said of this popular orator that his form was 
tall, his head slightly stooping, his face care-worn, but orig- 
inal and expressive. 

After the Revolution of July 1830, he was called to be- 
come one of the first Ministers of State ; but he was al- 
ready struck with a fatal malady, and died in December of 
the same year, at the age of sixty-three. His funeral was 
made a time of national mourning. He was reckoned 
among the greatest defenders of constitutional liberty. 

In his great work on Religion, which occupied all the leis- 
ure of thirty years of his life, he assumes that the relig- 
ious principle is inherent in the human soul, but that the 
forms which express it are always, and of necessity, tran- 
sient and perishable. These forms, he says, are the doc- 
trines and worship of all nations, heathen and Christian. 
He makes no exception in favor of Christianity, though he 
treats it with marked respect 
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ROYER-COLLARD. 

PiERBE Paul Royer-Collard was born in a small town 
of Champagne, June 21st, 1763. His parents were respeo* 
table farmers. He showed talent, and was sent to a col- 
lege of monks to be educated. His Protestant inclinations 
appeared early, and not inclining to the churchy he studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar at Paris. 

Imbibing the spirit of the Revolution, he became secretary 
of the Paris municipality, but left Paris and remained con* 
cealed through the bloody days of the Reign of Terror ; bat 
he did not desert his post in the Convention until he had 
raised his voice against the furious measures of the Jacobins. 

In May, 1797, when the Directory was established, M. 
CoUard was appointed one of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and soon formed an intimacy with members of the moderate 
monarchical party. lie even corresponded secretly with the 
Bourbons, until the time that Bonaparte began to predomi- 
natc. He then turned his mind to philosophy, and was in- 
fluenced by the worics of Reed and Stewart, principally be- 
cause of the spirit of morality which they uphold. In 1811 
he was appointed professor of Philosophy in Paris, and for 
three yoars drew considerable audiences. His discoveries 
did much to revive the philosophical spirit in France, which 
had been plunged in the grossest materialism. Royer-Col- 
lard undertook to revive spirittialism, and taught the doc- 
trine of Ideas, and of the immortality of the soul. His man- 
ner was diffuse, but plain and grave, his influence moral and 
salutary in the extreme. 

On the return of the Bourbons, R. Collard entered again 
into political life, and became director-general of the UhrarjTf 

81* 
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wi::» \i.*?i\ifncf: in preparing laws relative to the liberty of 
the pr»-«-. \* r*ich hf 9upjK)rted in conjuactioa with legitimacy, 
holding tij'in equally indispensable. His position was a 
philosopriical mean, between the bigots and the liberals. Yet 
he was attacked as a revolutionist by the friends of Charles 
X., who neglected his advice, and consequently lost the 
crown by the Revolution which placed Louis Philippe upon 
the throne. lie seems to have been very nearly the most 
resf»^cted and respectable statesman of his day, but a little 
too tiieoretic and abstract to have a solid influence in affairs. 
Yet in l'?^?, so great was the confidence of the nalioa in 
his integrity, he was chosen deputy by no fewer than seven 
constituencies at once, and became President of the Cham- 
bers. 

After tlie Revolution of July, 1830, Roy er-Col lard, who 
had always supported legitimacy, and had been the friend 
of the Bourbons — though they owed their ruin to neglect of 
his public advice, — found it necessary to retire from public 
office at the age of sixty-three. Though he remained fif- 
teen years in the Chamber of Deputies, he made but two 
speeches in all that time, one to defend hereditary dignities for 
the peerage, and a second to support the liberty of the press. 
It is said of him that he was the first to introduce philosoph- 
ical principles into government in France, and that he gave 
to her present generation of statesmen their political educa- 
tion. In private life he was exemplary, and avoided in- 
trigue. His countenance was manly and grave, — ^his wit 
penetrating and excellent. 
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LAMARTINE. 

Alphonse de Laxartine, the latest of distinguished 
French Poets, was born October 21st, 1780, at Macon, on 
the Saone. His family name was De Prat ; but on the 
death of hts maternal uncle, the poet inheriting his fortune, 
aasumed his name, De Lamartine. His father was a Major of 
Cavalry under Liouis XVI. ; his mother the grand-daughter 
of an Under Governess of the Princess of Orleans. These 
were dangerous circumstances in the Revolution ; — ^the ear- 
liest remembrances young Lamartine had of his duher were 
of vifliting him in a dungeon. But the indiscriminating axe 
happened to spare the royal Cavalry Major ; — he exchanged 
his prison for a residence in the little village of Milles. 
There the future poet was so fortunate as to pass a quiet 
boyhood, surrounded by the most beautiful landscape ; — its 
Tslleys and streams and high mountains, with memories of 
his mother and sisters, are reflected in the poet's writings. 

Lamartine received his collegiate education at Belley. 
Having taken his degree, he lived some months at Lyons, 
travelled for a time in Italy, and finally arrived at Paris, — 
the end of all Frenchmen—during the latter days of the Em- 
pire. It is said, that he was not altogether proof against the 
dissipations of the French metropolis. He, however, pur- 
med his studies with some diligence. In 1813 he went 
^in to Italy ;— the impressions of its scenes and influences 
—d observable in his subsequent poems. 

Napoleon fell, and Lamartine, having returned from Italy, 

«ne a Bourbon body-guard. The Hundred Days fol- 

4 soon afler, during which he was wise enough to keep 

Love however, had probably something to do with 
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his reserve. But Elvire died : — ^Lamartine, awaking from 
his sorrow, became a poet. 

The " Meditations Poitiquea" were published in 1820. 
It was a long time before the young poet could find a pur. 
chaser for his manuscripts. " At last," says a Parisian cor. 
respondent in one of our Journals, <' a publisher named Ni. 
col-— more discerning or more generous than others— 4ic. 
cepted the manuscript, that was everywhere stained with 
tears, and it soon appeared, without the support of a name or 
even a preface. Lamartine's wish respecting his work, 
seems to be expressed in the invocation in the last verse of 
the"Afed*to<ioiw." 

Quand laJeuilU de» boU iombe dans la prairiej 
Le vent du wt m live el Varrache axLX vallons; 

Et iRoi, je nua semblable a lafemUeJUtrie 
Emportez-moi comme etU^ orageux AquUUma! 

Wlien the leaf of the wood falls in the meadow, 
The night wind rises and blows it to the valleys— 
And me — I am like to the withered leaf; 
Bear me away like it, oh. stormy North Wind !" 

The " Meditations^^ took the public by surprise. They 
were different from all previous French poetry, both in sen- 
timent and execution. Their popularity was sudden and 
universal. More than fifly thousand copies were sold. 

His reputation, and the loyalty he had preserved, 
(through indolence, perhaps, as much as through principle,) 
procured the favor of the government, and he was attached 
to the Legation at Florence. A short time afterwards he 
married an English girl of much wealth and beauty. The 
death of his uncle also added to his means, so that he was 
now independent. His next appointment was as Secretary 
to the Embassy at Naples — then in the same capacity at 
London. 

In 1823 he published his " Mort de SocrcUe^' — ^not so suc- 
cessful as the " Meditations,'' It bas many beautiful pas- 
*i but the plan is unfinished, the language unequal, and 
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the versification careless. These are faults, however, be- 
longing more or less to all Lamartine's productions; his 
poems are uniformly of a loose structure. 

The "Nouvelles MiditatUms Poetiques" which appeared 
the same year, carried the public back to the impressions 
produced by his first volume. They contained the same 
bold and elevated sentiments, and those flights of imagination 
so unusual in French poetry. Not long after he was bold 
(or rash) enough to attempt the addition of a fifth Canto to 
<< Childe Harold.'' With many fine passages, it was in 
such connection necessarily a failure. It is not within the 
capacity of Lamartine to attain to the depth and volume, 
and sombre coloring of the powerful current of the Eng- 
lishman's poetry. It was productive, however, of one im- 
portant result. It contained at the end a bitter reflection 
on the fallen state of Italy, for which a Neapolitan officer 
challenged him, and the poef nearly lost his life in the 
duel. 

Returning to France in 1829, be put forth the *^' Harmonies 
Portigues et Religieuses ;" but as the times were greatly 
disturbed, and France not very religious, they did not at- 
tract much attention. The next year he was made a mem- 
ber of the Academy, and afterwards appointed Minister to 
Greece. Before he could go, the Revolution of July oc- 
curred, and the powers that appointed him were overthrown. 

A new phase of his life now took place. When the new 
dynasty was plainly established, the poet concluded to turn 
politician. His first efforts on this field were not so success- 
ful as they had been on the field he had left. He offered 
himself as Deputy at Dunkerque and at Toulon — ^he was 
defeated in both places. 

Naturally sick of his new employment, he determined to 
travel through the East, and especially the Holy Land. 
Such an exploration appears to have been among his early 
dreams. His boyhood recollections account for this desire. 

" My mother," he says, in some autobiographical pas- 
Mges of his writings, "had received fipom her motheri 
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wli'-n on \i*-T rlcnth'U-rl, a tif:niit}fij1 R/>yanmont Bibl<^, in 
uliir h :|ic i' nrnf-'l in'- to r'-.vl wh'n I whh a littlnrchil'l. Thi« 
iiililc h.i'l ni'-iny i>i';iiirc<'. of <tii«:r'-'l fujhjc'U, and wh':n I had 
r«-!i'l 'jijit'- r/,rri(:\\y n hnW pa^*; of ill's history, my ni'/lh'-r 
Hfful'l iih'iw ni'- a {ijr tunr, and hoMiri^^ \h". Iyx/k ofKrn uf^ifl 
lii-r knr-' =1 nuilf in«: <;'int«:injilat'i it f'tf my rfiward. • • • 
'Mif hilv'-ry, t«'nd«T, ft'iU-inri and irrii»a«iKion(;d tonf; of h'^r 
v'ji':«% ii'l'li'l to all «;h'? *taid an wjit-ui of forcft, of charm 
art'l of lovfr whirli ^■ln:lin^ Mill at tliia rriorn'rnt in my C;ar— 
htti'i^ — ;ifi«r !-.ix y<'arH kil«'»if;»?." 

Il«: '.:iil«'l from M^lr^<ilU•^ in May, l^rj^, and fiocupi'^d 
witii his lour t)iirtf<n rnontlm. Thouf^h naturally Mjffi. 
rj-ritly «:iiii|i|i- in hi-: Ui-'.U'm, h': maH<! hiw pilf^rimaj;'; rist'-n- 
tiitjoij:-. ;in'l :-.)i|(-n<lid. 

" IIi=. train t-jm^'xHU-A of tw#rMty hoiwrnrtn — hlK rich t'-nt 
wrm t.tor«fl with arnpi and Iiixijri«>»— tho ritirra o[K«n';d th':ir 
j'.'iti :. t'l hirn — thf: Sh«'ikH cafnr* out \ft %iu*.t'\ and wilut'; him 

— I III- \ri\\t-\ of tli<r I)r-;t<'rl lK*IV<rd \)\t'M\W'\VfH UH \it* pawf"), 

iiiid Ih'- <«ov*TnorM Ifr^arnf, n;H|ionKihlc for hJM nafrrty with 
!li«ir h'ad«»." 

iSijt tlifr ability to rnak<r W) hrillinnt a diKplay criuld n^jt 
j»rrM-rv'i him from tho dwrfK-Ht niiNfortun's IIih young 
dant'litf-r, .liilia, in whom niijr:h of hin hap|>inr*HH waa Ix^und 
Hji, di*'d fit tho r-nd of hi'i tour — th« VfMMfj] which brought 
him to the Ivpit, r:«rri«'d hack hr^r corjiw!. 

On hi'j ntnrn, h*; found hirnwdf «'h;nfi?d I)«puty from 
l>iirjkinjijf. Wvi M[><!«'f;h, doliv<T*fd in January, 1H34, din. 
n|i)ioiritfd all partir-H. lOvrrylKnly liHt'^mfd to it ; ftv«ry- 
h'HJy iidrniri'd il ; nolKKly f:<inld undr*rNtand it. Thn |io*!t 
l>''|»nty rf-mainr-ri hIofk; an " \}o. liamartinc." 

Tho mxt yiar \u: publiHhr^d ^^ Jnc.rlyn,** which nf]df;d to 
hi'i po« tiriil npnlJilion. Honif? othf^r pro<luctionH havo aincc 
followi-fl, moMtly of nnf'r|iial rnr^ritH. 

lifimartirM-'H uy^'^'^'^u^^ on til*' ^rcat fjUOHtion of tho Ka»t^ 
n lopii: wliif:li hn wmm [»rfparod to undftrntund^Trn bracing 
pn»po-,ahi WtT fhn ImMi-M of a n*iw lOiirofHtan NyHtoniy first 
Kavr< him |K)Hition in thn ChamlMira. Hubafquffnt apneohea 
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against the death-punishment, in favor of foandlings, and 
on similar subjects, put him subsequently al the l^ad of 
what are called in France, the Social i s t s a party, which 
like a clique under the same name in this country, hare no 
definite ends in view, and no definite means hy which thejr 
propose to attain them. 

The qualities of Lamartine's writings are peculiar to him 
among French poets. He has something of Rousseau; 
flomething of De Stael — ^but no foet among his countrjrmea 
can be compared with him. The spirit of his verse is Eng- 
lish rather than French, though he lacks the English terse- 
ness. Instead of the classical school of France, he seems to 
have made Young and Byron his models, adding also the stocty 
of the romantic in the Grerman and British Poets. Thus 
it is, that he yields himself up, as no Frenchman befiire him 
has done, to the dominion of a thoughtful and sdemn imag- 
ination. His chief characteristics are a dreamy meUm- 
choly often bordering on gloom, '^ a longing lost in sorrow- 
ful misgiving, an inclination to the mystical and superna- 
tural, and a great predilection for poetical landscape paint- 
ing." Even among English productions, his poems would 
be found to have great depth and feeling; his language, 
also, has both variety and beauty, though usually too diffuse, 
and sometimes bombastic. One quality, at least, he pos- 
sesses, worthy of especial notice and praise— he is profoundly 
earnest, a characteristic in which the poetry of the French, 
so light and superficial, has been deficient ever since the 
age of Boileau. 

In addition to Cormenin's striking ^'portrait'' of the poet- 
politician, a passage may be taken from the excellent cor- 
respondent before referred to:— 

'< De Lamartine is of good height and elegant form. Hia 
face is a little thin, and it is marked by the deep Unea 
which distinguish the nervous man. His chin is diglidy 
projecting, and his nose large, and inclining to the aqafUne. 
His eyebrows are heavy, projecting, and quite aiched ; and 
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faw gni3ri8h hmir u arranged with the giecteflt attentioD over 
a fine forehead. 

** M. de Lamartine ia a man of rare oootradictions — he 
18 proud and simple, good-natured and ironical, light and 
profound, ambitioua and indolent ; he is equally in lo?e with 
the world and seclusion, with pleasure and retiremrat. He 
loves to be praised, and dislikes to make acquaintances. In 
conversation he hears himself only, and with air extremei j 
good-natured contempt, he laughs at the man whom be can- 
not convince, paining him with his pride as much as be 
charms him by his afiability. With all these faults, there 
are few men who have a greater power over others in eoo- 
versation, and though the impressions which he leaves opoo 
one's mind are never deep, and alwa3rs mingled of pleasure 
and regret, still he is a man whom one will always widi to 
see again. 

'^ At his house everything is in the most exact order, and 
though his fortune is something wasted, he will be found in 
the midst of studied elegance, in which his horses and dogs 
share their part, for horses and dogs are among hb favor- 
ites." 

Thus, " proud, simple, contemptuous, social, ambitious, in- 
dolent — always talking of principle, but always pushed on 
by the impulses of imagination — with theories so grand 
that nobody can follow him, and with so many minute ex- 
ceptions, that he can follow nobody else — a man of the most 
sublime and beautiful thoughts, yet lacking that conunoo 
sense which carries many who are less able to greater suc- 
cess — M. de Lamartine is a person who does not well un- 
derstand himself, and who is not well understood by others. 
Well did one who undertook to write the poet's life close 
the third revision of his history by saying, 

" ' Decidement, la Mographie de M,de Lamartine n^stfoi- 
sihle qu'apres sa mart.' 

" Decidedly, the biography of M. de Lamartine is noC 
possible until after his death.'* 
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F&iHcois PiEBRS GxTiLLAUMB GmzoT wasboiii wiJSkmm, 
where his fieuher fell by the gniUotiney in the general oatas- 
tfophe of the Dantonist party. His parenta were Pnilea- 
tanta, and held a respectable position in sodely. In his ssr- 
enth year bis mother went with him to Genera, and f^aoed 
him in the Gymnasede Geneva, where he became adiligent 
and excellent scholar. His character was eaily mari^ed 
by sense, and his demeanor by gravity. Such waa his dil- 
igence, in feur years he had acquired six languages; and 
afier six years of study, he was first of the aohool in inrtorf 
and philosophy. 

In 1805, Guizot began his law studies at Paris, and the 
gravity and severity of his character, contributed, with 
want of friends and poverty, to keep him a long time in ob- 
scurity. 

The second year of his residence in Paris brought him a 
preceptorship in a family of great respectability ; where he 
was treated according to his singular merits, and brought 
into connection with influential society. 

In this situation he became acquainted with Mad^noiselle 
Pauline de Meulau, a lady of excellent attainments and 
character, and of a distingui^ed family, but impoverished 
by the Revolution. She had taken up the occupatioo at a 
journalist, and was suddenly prevented in 1 
duties by a serious illness. Her family b g <16| bkA oq 
her labors, the interruption was criU< , n it ve 

been fatal. She is said to have i ft pul 3 br 

best assistance. M. Guizot a J a 1 r, 
good article. It was accepted, and 61] Uf i 

92 
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Others. The afiair led to a personal friendship, and five 
years after, to a marriage between the parties. The lady 
is said to have been perfectly worthy of him. In 1809, M. 
Guizot, always engaged in literary labors, published his 
first work — Le Dictionnaire des Synonymes, This was in 
the twenty-third year of his age. He followed it with 
** Lives of the French Poets," a translation of Gibbon's Ro- 
man Empire, with valuable notes ; and a translation of a 
Spanish work— << Spain in 1808." 

In 1812, being in his twenty-sixth year, he became ad- 
junct professor of history in the University, and soon afler 
the professorship of history was given to him. 

In 1814, through the friendship of Royer-Collard, he be- 
came secretary-general to the Minister of the Interior. 

Bonaparte's return from Elba sent Guizot back to his 
professorship. 

The Constitutionalists sent him to plead the cause of their 
charter before Louis XVIIL in Ghent — a duty which he 
performed successfully. 

In 1815, his reputation being fully established, he was made 
secretary to the Minister of Justice, and became one of the 
leaders of the party of Doctrinaires, who adopted certain 
philosophical views of justice and of government. This 
party, it was said, might all have sat upon one sofa. The 
assassination of the Due de Berri, caused an expulsion 
of the Constitutionalists from office, and Guizot lost his 
place. He then gave himself wholly to letters, and pub- 
lished various historical works and compilations, besides 
essays on Shakspeare and review articles. 

In 1827, he lost his first wife — a heavy grief to him. 
This lady hos been highly eulogized, as a person of extra- 
ordinary capacity and worth. Though born a Catholic, it 
is said, that for her husband's sake, who gave her religious 
consolation in death, she died a Protestant. 

During the ministry of Polignac, the College of Lisieux 
elected M. Guizot to the Chamber of Deputies. He as- 
sisted in the Revolution of 1830, and wrote the famous pro- 
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test of the Chamber against the royal ordinances. He be- 
oame Minister of Public Instruction ; afterwards of the In- 
terior ; and in this last office exercised the power of expel- 
ling and replacing office-holders, with great freedom. Since 
then, M. Guizot has been the undoubted first man in the 
French political world. Thiers only rivals him in public esti- 
mation. M. Guizot is a philosopher, and a very rigid ruler. 
He inclines evidently to a strong and even a despotic gov- 
ernment. He is neither democratic nor aristocratic, but cai^ 
ititutional. 

We gather from other sources that M. Guizot is a mem- 
ber of the Reformed Church, and that his character has an ' 
English cast, for gravity and reserve; but that when it 
pleases him to be affiible, his powers of entertainment are 
very great. 

Under the Huguenot persecution his grandfather, Francis 
Guizot, was one of those who suffered persecution and ex- 
ile, and preached to his scattered flock for forty yearSi in 
danger of his life. 

Of M. Guizot's mother, whose husband fell by the guillo- 
tine under Robespierre, it is said that her care and exemplary 
piety formed the principles and guided the conduct of her 
son. In July, 1845, this venerable person was still living. 

Of Guizot's proficiency in early life, it is reported that at 
the age of fiflcen, he could read in their native languages, 
Demosthenes, Tacitus, Dante, Goethe, and Shakspeare. 

The story of his first acquaintance with Mademoiselle de 
Meulan is variously told. We know of no version of it per- 
fectly trustworthy. She wrote books on education. It is said 
that her husband's influence contributed to develop her talents. 

M. Guizot married a second time, but is now a widower. 

M. Guizot's doctrinaires support tJie authority of Reason 
as the source of law. Of course no one knows precisely 
what is meant by that term, but M. Guizot's " Reason" is 
at present very analogous with the more ancient, " Reasons 
of State," the great argument of those who love and sap- 
port despotism. It is not probable that M. Guizot has nmoli 
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respect for the opmiKm of the people, howeyer much he may 
desire to secure their happiaess. 

Of M. Guizot's private conduct his contemporaries speak 
with unqualified respect. Instead of employing his office 
to enrich himself, he remains comparatively poor. His for- 
mer colleagues have amassed millions, he, on the contrary, 
has but a small country-house at a short distance from Paris, 
and will leave his children no inheritance but his name. 

His manners are reported to have a certain hardness, odd- 
aistent with his stoical principles. He evidently loves 
power, and feels that he was bom to conmiand. 

His great merit is constitutionality, — ^he puts all govern- 
ment into a solid and equitable form. 



THIERS. 

Louis Adolphe Thiers was bom at Marseilles, April 
6th, 1797. His father was a locksmith and small iron 
dealer, and his mother a daughter of a bankrupt merchant, 
of a poor but proud family. 

By the influence of some relations, Adolphe was admitted 
a free scholar in the Imperial Lyceum of Marseilles, where 
he acquitted himself creditably until 1815, when he re- 
moved to Aix, to enter upon the study of law. Here he 
formed a lasting friendship with Mignet the historian, who 
was his fellow-student. In this situation, Thiers added his- 
tory, philosophy, and belles-lettres, to his law studies, and 
imbibed radical notions. Even then he showed traces of the 
demagogue — declaimed against the Restoration, and made 
himself suspected by the police and hated by the faculty of 
the college. 
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Aather than confer the prize of eloquence upon him, his 
instructors adjourned the trial a year, when, producing the 
Mine piece, he was outdone, much to their satisfection, by 
u anonynx>u8 oration sent from Paris ; but what was their 
sabsequent mortification to find that this also was a produo- 
L of their mischievous little Jacobin, who had taken this 
at method of entrapping them. 

As a lawyer in Aix, Tliiers could get no emplo3mient9 
and went with Mignet to Paris. 

During the first months of their residence in Paris, our 
two aspirants took a lodging, which, since their arrival at 
fiune and fortune, has become classic ground. The house 
of Shakspeare at Stratford^n-Avon, was never visited by 
the votaries of the bard with more enthusiasm than the ad- 
mirers of French literature have examined the dwelling of 
the future Prime Minister of France, and the distinguished 
Professor of History. A dirty dark street in the purlieus 
of the Palais Royale, is called the Passage MantesqiaeUf sit- 
uate in the most crowded and noisy part of Paris. Here 
you ascend by a flight of steps into a gloomy and miserable 
lodging-house, in the fifth story of which a smoked door con- 
ducts you into two small chsimbers, opening one from the 
otljer, which were the dwellings of two men, whose celeb- 
rity, within a few years afterwards, filled the world. A 
common chest of drawers, of the cheapest wood, a bed to 
match, two rush-bottom chairs, a little rickety nut-wood 
table, incapable of standing steadily on its legs, and a white 
calico curtain, formed the inventory of the furniture which 
accommodated the future Prime Minister of the greatest 
country in Europe, and the future Historian of the Revolu- 
tion.* 

After some time spent in poverty and restlessness, Thiers 
presented himself to Manuel, who was jlist then expelled 
from the Chamber, under Villele's ministry. Manuel re- 
ceived him as a friend and partisan, and introduced him to 
Lafitte, who got him a place anK>ng the editors of the Op»- 

« American Review: Dee. and Jul, 1846-7. 
32* 
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Mtifuhonnfll. Fli.H VkjIH articles in that paper ezcitftd great 
fttt^rrition ; ar>r| th« yoiinj? fiolitician, in despite of poverty, 
foun/l hifn.vrlf drawn intri the Fjest circles of Paris. 

Ihi \K:f:ittnf'. a coriMtant and a/lmired fn^uenter of the 
rn''#*it l»rilli;irit tLHHf'.ftihUcH of Lafjtte, Ca/iimir-Perier, aod 
f>>ijiit Flahuijt. Th': Fiaron Jy'iijLs, the most celebrated 
f\nnn(:if:r fif that day, rf:cr:ivfrd him as his pupil and frienrl, 
and at hi.s tabU: a place wa-s always provided for M. Thiers. 

Iff: if\':tu\t'A tti\i*:\i in conversation, was a good talker and 
listfrner ; nw\ i^atlif.red arntcdotes and facts for a history of 
the I'ntU'Ai ll/tvolution, which he was then composin;^. 

|{) tli'r r:r:l;it of his history he gained valuable friends. 
Cine of them, an ohw:ure (Jrerrnan hookscller, Schuljert, 
(vvhorn he afterwards, when elevated to prjwer, painfully 
n"i:U'f:UA,) having cificeived a devoted admiration for him, 
Mfiioiter] on his hehfilf a rich puhli.sher l>eyond the Rhine, 
fi.'ir'jri Totta, and obtained funds by which one- half of the 
dnnsfifuiifmfJ was [iurchaited and put into Thiers' hands. 

'i'hi-i rnabb'd him V) change his habits of life, and from a 
jKK>r sr:holar in hi.s garret, he shone out a Parisian man 
aJKiiit town, fie was, however, exceedingly diligent, and 
made thf; ntm^Mt improvement of the fortune thus placed at 
his di.s|ir>5{al. lie rosf; at five in the morning, and from that 
hour till nrion, applied himself to the columns of the Jour- 
nal, which Ht>fni in his hands quintupled its receipts. Afler 
having thus devotf^d six hours to lalx>r which most persons 
cowiimu: in .sleep and idleness, he would go to tho oflice of 
the fiapfT and conff;r with his colleagues, among whom 
were MM. \']uciiiu% Jay, and ICveristo Dumoulin. His 
evr^nin^^s wf;n; pa.sHf!d in wKiiety, where ho sought not only 
to fjxtrnrl his eornieetions, but to collect information, which 
he wi;ll kn<!W how to turn to account. In accomplishing 
his object, winwj .struggle was necessary to overcome his per- 
sonal iirid |)hysi(:ii| disiirlvantages. 

*' In Ktature he is diminutive, and although his head presents 
n large fljrehend, inrlicativo of intellect, his features are 
common, nnd his figure clumsy, slovenly, and vulgar. An 
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eoomioiis pair of spectacles, of which he never diTeato ] 
wM, half cover hia visage. When he hegina to apeak yoa 
fDToluotarily stop your ears, offended by the nasal twang of 
Us voice, and the intolerable provindal aing-aongof his dia* 
lect* In his speech there is something of the goasip ; in hia 
manner there is something of ^ ^ He is readeas nid 
jSdgety in his person, rocking his body horn side to side in 
the most grotesque manner* At the early part of Ida oa* 
reer, to which we now refer, he was altogether deatttote of 
the habits and convenances of society, and it may be imag- 
ined how singular a figure he preaented in the elegant 
aalons of the Faubourg Chausste PAntin. Yet tide very 
strangeness of appearance and singularity of mannen^ 
gained him attention, of which he waa not dow to profit* 
His powers of conversation were extraordinary. No topic 
could be started with which he did not seem fiuniliar. If 
finance were discussed, he astonished and charmed ibe 
bankers and capitalists. If war were mentiooed, and ihe 
victories of the Republic and Empire referred to^ the old 
marshalH, companions of Napoleon, listened with amazement 
to dctailH, which seemed to have come to the speaker by 
revelation, being such as only an eye-witness could have 
given, and a thousand times better and more clearly de- 
scribed, than they, who were present on the scene of action, 
could have given them. In short, in a few months, M. 
Thiers was the chief lion of the salons of the Notables of 
the opposition under the Restoration."* 

Soon after he founded a new paper, the "Natumal,** 
more radical in its tendency, and aided by the radical party 
in the Chambers, made it noticed and feared. 

He directed his writings and conversation against the ad* 
ministration of Polignac, and absoluteism, and attacked 
every ministerial measure with great fury. 

At the Revolution of July, 1830, he was the first to invito 
Louis Philippe to the throne, but had not discovered any 
great courage in the Revolution itself; on the oontraiy, it 
>* Amerioan Review^ 1>90^'IB4$. 
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is sairJ. lie rctrrrated to a place of safety, at the fint 
tokf.'iis of violonc*, and talked rather weakly of legal meas- 
ures to insure order. 

lOlected, howf.'ver, a deputy from Aix, he appeared in the 
new AbsfMfibly, dress«'d, it is said, a la Danton, and made 
hinis'rlf hatted and ridiculous by his bombast and insolence. 
In return }iis projjer misanthropy was not much diminished. 

On the diss'jlution of the Lafitte ministry, he deserted his 
old frientis, and went over to the hereditary peerage party 
in the Chaniljfrs, lie became a violent Monarchist. 

l.'p to this lime Thiers' parliamentary ellbrts had been 
mostly failures. This year, IH*M, on tlic important ques- 
tion of a here<litary jwerajre, he delivered a speech of four 
hours' length, which with numerous defects held the atten- 
tion of the Chamber, and cstablislied his reputation as an 
orator. With the restlessness of his nature, he let no op 
jKjriunity slij) of improving the impression he had made. 
The next year, in particular, he seized upon a very pe- 
culiar and hajjpy exigence. M. Thiers was to furnish 
them a long and complicated report of the committee on the 
IJudget. A protracted debate then in progress was expected 
to continue much longer. It hap|)ened unexpectedly, how- 
ever, that the debate was suddenly brought to a close on the 
22nd of January, the day on which it commenced, and the 
n;pr>rt on tlui Budget was the order of the day for the 23rd. 
To write a n^port so voluminous in a single night, was a 
mf^chani(;al impossibility, to say nothing of the mental part 
of tlui process. What was to bo done? Such reports are 
always prepared in writing and read to the Chamber for this 
obvious reason, that although necessarily tlie composition of 
an individual member of the comnnttcc, they are in factsup- 
posr;d to procecul, and do really possess iho sanction of all 
the mciinbers of thn committee, as well as of that individual 
memb(;r who is more esj)ecially charged with their composi- 
tion. M. 'i'iii(irs, li(>w('ver, pressed by the exigency of the 
occasion, and not sorry to find an occasion for playing off a 
parliamentary lour deforce, went down to the Chamber on 
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fliB monuDg of the 23id. He pretentBdhiiinelfiatlieTii. 
bane, and apologizing to the Chamber for being compelled 
to depart from the usage of the House, by the unezpeefedly 
auly period at which the report was called for, in giving a 
Tiva Yoce and unwritten report, he proceeded at once to tin 
snbiect aided only by a few numerical memorandaa, and de- 
lifered a speech of fi>ur hours' duration, in which be discos- 
•ed and exhausted every topic bearing on the matter of tin 
Budget. He plunged with the more ready and vduble flu* 
«icy, into financial, political, and administrative details^ uw 
folded with a logical perspicuity, an arithmetical order and 
precision, and intermingled with bursts (ji pictoreaque onip 
tory with which he astonished and confounded the Chamber. 
History, politics, public economy, questions of national ae- 
cnrity and progress, were passed in succeasnn before lua 
wondering hearers, like scenes ezhihitBd in a magic lantanu 
As usual no topic was omitted, every queatioQ wia mas- 
dialed in its proper place and order, and the Honaa never- 
tlieless exhibited no signs of fatigue ; they hong upon lua 
words. On several occasions in pauses of his speech, after 
he had continued speaking for nearly three hours, they in- 
vited him to rest, not from fatigue on their part, but from i^ 
prehension of his physical powers being exhausted. '' Re- 
pose-Tous en pare/' exclaimed several deputies. Eb pro- 
ceeded, however, to the close without suspension. 

At the death of Casimir-Perier in 1832, he was made 
Minister of the Interior, during the Belgian troubles, and the 
Vendee insurrrections. In this position he was fortunate ; 
he did no mischief and won some glory. He was now 
broken into public business, and exchanging the portfolio of 
the Interior for that of Commerce and Public works, every- 
thing prospered which he engaged in ; but his efibrts were 
directed chiefly to the completion of popular public woris. 

In the disturbances of the Republican party, in 1834» 
Thiers discovered more courage, and redeemed his charac- 
ter in a measure, from the reproach of cowardice inoomd 
by his flight in 1830. 
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At tUi timi ha qnmlM vith Muriua Soah, ud hid 
tha better of hin in ■ban. Soult nnt in bis raognatioo. 
His wiccwwr bad tfatf aama diiBoulty, and h appeared tint 
TbieiB, if not a brave man, waa at least a TeryquamlBooiB 
and aboHve one when it suited his hunxMr to be so. 

Gniaot and the Doc de Braglie mel the same fiOe, tod 
oould not keep place with him. He now began to be abused 
on all sidesy woA soon hsd no party, a condition which pn>- 
endj forced him to resign. He now went over to Ltfitte 
and the Opposition, as was natural, after seyen years of 
monarchism ; and now fotbid time to prepare his histories 
of Florence end of the Consulate. 

In 1640, in- conaequence of a difficulty on the part of 
GuizoC, Mole, and Bxoglie to agree with the Royal policy, 
Thien came again into power. In the Syrian afiairs he 
discovered no prudence or decision, and lost influence, bat 
the fortifications of Paris were easier to be carried through 
by the shrewd king and the cuDDiog minister. By the pop- 
ular discontent he was again ejected and Guizot succeeded 
him. It is said that since his &11 from favor he is much 
more of a radical ; but whether he is or not seems to be a 
matter of extremely slight importance. 

It is said of him that he has but one fixed purpose in life, 
and that is to advance himself. 
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